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"That  *8  a  fine  company  of  yours.  Captain  I  Don’t  look  as 
if  they  needed  my  servioes  at  present.” 

"  “  No,  Doctor ;  they  're  remarkably  healthy  men.  All  they 

need  to  keep  them  in  line  ia  cn 
occasional  dose  of 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 


»"W£mt  to  know!  Well,  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  Captain,  you 
could  n’t  give  them  a  better 
medicine.  I  have  taken  it  for 
years,  and,  probably,  that ’s  why, 
at  seventy-flvo,  I ’m  so  well  able 
to  get  about  among  my  patients. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal 
as  a  blood-purifier,  a  stomachic, 
and  a  remedy  for  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing.  And,  by  the  way.  Captain, 
it  was  Dr.  Ayer  who  originated 
the  expression— tired  feel- 

"And,  also,  the  best  medicine 

"That ’s  so.  Captain  1  That ’s 

"  The  formnla  of  Arer’s  Sarsaparilla  is 
the  best,  for  chronic  (iiseases  of  almost 
every  kind,  known  to  the  medical  world.” — D.  M.  WiiaoK,  M.  !>.,  Wiggs,  Ark. 
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liver  disease.  After  having  trie<l  various  remedies,  and  consulted  several  physi¬ 
cians,  without  benefit,  I  was  Induced  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  The  first 
bottle  produced  a  marked  change,  and  the  second  and  tliinl  accomplished  so 
much  tnat  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  I  have,  since  that  time,  taken  about  one  I>ottIe 
every  year,  and  had  no  recurrence  of  the  trouble.”  —  William  E.  Wat,  East 
Lemptter,  If.  H. 

“  I  wa.s  cure<l  of  loi^-standing  catarrh  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
Cherry  Pectoral.” — J.  JV  Douqhkr,  Comp,  G,  J3th  Infantry,  Fort  tt^ngate.  If.  II. 
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Afterdlnner  ptu.  and  everywhere  endorsed  by  the  profession.  A  ay  a  a  s  1 1  a 
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certain  transactions  in  public  life  which  he 
had  for{;otten  or  would  fain  conceal,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  record  in  Mr.  Adams’s 
papers,  in  case  there  had  ever  been  any 
correspondence  between  the  two.  After 
all,  ii^  the  correspondences  of  public  or  of 
private  men  there  is  often  much  which  is 
of  far  greater  importance  in  elucidating 
questions,  characters,  and  opinions  of  the 
day,  than  is  to  be  found  in  their  formal 
writings.  What  is  called  gossip  often 
throws  great  light  upon  public  events,  and 
letters  arc  a  minor  and  truer  history  of 
the  time  than  is  contained  in  the  elaborate 
pages  of  historians.  I  cannot  bear  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  letter  ;  nor  do  I  ever  see  a  person 
recklessly  tear  one  to  pieces  and  throw  it 
in  the  waste-basket  without  a  chill.  Not 
that  I  know  what  I  shall  do  with  them  ; 
not  that  I  have  any  intention  of  using  them 
for  any  definite  purpose  ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  after  laying  them  away  I  forget  all 
about  them,  and  who  wrote  them,  and 
what  they  contain — still,  from  some  strong 
unreasoning  impulse  I  keep  them.  It  is 
very  foolish,  I  know  ;  but  one  does  so 
many  such  foolish  things. 

Bel.  What  surprises  me  is  that  editors 
and  printers  do  not  preserve  the  manu¬ 
script  copy  by  distinguished  writers  from 
which  their  works  are  printed — not  only 
because  of  its  interest  to  them  personally 
as  autograph,  but  because  they  are  throw¬ 
ing  away  what  has  to  others  often  a  high 
market  value.  Besides,  it  is  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing  to  see  an  original  man¬ 
uscript  by  a  great  author  ;  it  lets  one  into 
the  private  laboratory  of  his  thoughts  ;  it 
shows  how  he  worked — whether  he  was 
facile  in  his  productions  or  ialK>red  over 
them.  His  very  changes  and  corrections 
would  show  the  growth  of  the  subject  in 
his  mind,  and  the  value  he  put  upon  ex¬ 
pressions  and  phrases.  Fragments  are 
often  printed  in  fac-simileto  give  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  handwriting  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  words  and  phrases  ;  hut  these 
only  give  us  a  slight  glimpse  through  a 
crevice  into  a  region  whicli  we  all  would 
like  to  have  entirely  open  to  “  expatiate” 
in.  There  is  a  reckless  wastefulness  in 
throwing  away  such  manuscripts  which  I 
cannot  understand. 

Mai.  My  feeling  goes  with  yours  in 
this  matter.  I  feel  as  if  there  were  in  the 
manuscripts  of  an  author  an  almost  sensi¬ 
ble  part  of  himself — that,  so  to  speak,  it 
is  materially  possessed  by  his  spirit.  There 


are,  indeed,  those  who  claim  to  possess 
the  power  of  nervously  apprehending  the 
character  and  quality  of  an  author’s  mind 
by  holding  in  their  hands  his  handwriting 
— I  do  not  mean  by  a  study  of  the  hand¬ 
writing,  but  by  a  mesmeric  sense. 
Whether  this  be  so  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  ;  but  independent  of  this  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts  fresh  from  the  mind  and  hand  of 
the  writer.  But  docs  any  person  of  sensi¬ 
tive  organization  take  into  his  hand  an 
important  letter  without  a  certain  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  contents  before  he  reads  it  T 

Bel.  Not  to  go  into  the  mesmeric  ques¬ 
tion,  on  which  we  might  not  agree,  I 
suppose  we  should  all  admit  the  interest 
we  have  in  an  original  manuscript  of  a 
celebrated  author.  Yet  almost  no  printer 
or  publisher  preserves  them,  while  they 
would  scnipulously  keep  any  little  gift  by 
him  which  was  worthless  in  itself.  When 
Dickens’s  things  were  sold  the  other  day, 
everybody  Hocked  to  the  sale  to  obtain  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  the  stuffed  raven 
brought  a  great  price. 

Mai.  I  know  one  man  who  showed  me, 
as  a  precious  possession,  two  American 
cents  which  had  l>een  given  him  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  ”  The  great  American 
philanthropist,  you  know,  sir.  1  was  his 
valet,  sir,  and  1  took  care  of  him  during 
a  long  illness  ;  and  when  1  left  him,  sir, 
be  gave  me  these  two  American  coins  as 
a  remembrance,  sir,  you  know  and  he 
added,  ‘‘  I  value  them  very  highly  :  noth¬ 
ing  would  induce  me  to  part  with  them.” 
He  seemed  a  little  jealous  even  of  allowing 
me  to  see  them,  lest  1  should  carry  them 
away  with  me.  But  there  are  other 
things  I  care  more  for,  and  1  was  not 
tempted,  as  I  might  have  been  had  they 
been  a  letter  of  Shakespeare’s. 

Bel.  We  were  speaking  of  little  mean¬ 
nesses,  and  agreeing  that  evcrybo<ly  had 
them.  They  curiously  lie  in  some  minds 
close  beside  great  generosities.  I  have 
known  people  who  would  bestow  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  a  public  charity,  and  yet 
grudge  and  cheapen  the  wages  of  their 
washerwomen.  1  have  know  n  others  ready 
to  make  a  liberal  present  to  a  friend,  who 
would  stop  to  haggle  over  the  five  per 
cent  discount  for  ready  money  ;  not  out 
of  miserliness  either.  If  five  per  cent  or 
twenty  per  cent  had  been  added  to  the 
original  cost,  they  would  not  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  moment.  But  so  trilling  and 
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miserly  a  meanness  as  that  which  I  saw 
related  of  Turner,  the  landscape  painter, 
the  other  day.  is  rarer  and  more  astonish- 
in<r.  The  story  is  told  by  Charles  Julian 
Young  in  his  journal,  and  is  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Leader,  the  father  of  the  former  M.P. 
for  Westminster,  had  commissioned  Tur¬ 
ner  to  paint  him  a  picture  on  a  given  sub¬ 
ject.  and  the  price  was  fixed  at  three  thou¬ 
sand  guineas.  Turner  himself  brought 
the  picture  when  it  was  finished  to  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Ijcader  gave  him  a  check 
for  the  three  thousand  guineas  ;  on  which 
Turner  reminded  him  that  then;  was  still 
8s.  6d.  due  to  him  for  the  hackney-coach 
in  which  he  had  brought  the  picture  to 
Putney. 

^fal,  That  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet 
it  is  probably  true.  Turner  was  a  great 
miser,  though  at  times  he  could  be  very 
generous.  Artists  are,  as  a  nile,  I  think, 
generous  as  well  as  extravagant  ;  but  there 
are  some  striking  exceptions.  Nollekins, 
for  instance,  was  a  notorious  miser.  (Do 
you  remember,  by  the  way,  our  friend 
who  described  his  cat  in  the  same  terms, 
as  “  a  great  miser,”  meaning  mouscr  ?) 
He  was  as  bad  almost  as  Kllsworth,  living 
in  the  meanest  and  wretchedest  way,  and 
denying  himself  the  almost  absolute  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life.  Yet  he  died,  it  is  said, 
worth  nearly  £400,000.  What  can  be  the 
pleasure  of  this  ? 

Bel,  Chisaf  It  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  all  the  more  uninttdiigible  in 
these  days  of  paper  money.  While  one’s 
money  was  all  in  chinking  and  glittering 
gold,  there  might  have  been  a  material 
pleasure  in  gloating  over  it,  and  handling 
it,  and  hearing  it  ring.  It  was  something 

fmsitive,  and  real,  and  tangible  ;  but  to 
>ave  it  only  in  printed  paper — or  worse, 
laid  away  in  a  bank  or  invested  in  shares, 
with  only  a  record  of  it  in  an  account-book 
— this  is  e\'en  more  inexplicable.  Hut 
however  it  be,  no  man  has  ever  enough  if 
he  is  rich,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
poor  are  the  generous  in  this  world.  Some 
{teople  have  a  pride  in  leaving  behind 
them  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  no  really 
wealthy  man  gets  anything  like  its  true 
value  out  of  his  fortune. 

Afal.  Some  wealthy  persons  seem  to  get 
what  is  to  me  atpiite  unintelligible  pleasure 
out  of  the  thought  that  they  will  be  able 
to  surprise  the  world,  on  their  death,  by 
the  unsuspected  amount  of  the  fortune 
they  leave,  and  that  on  ’Change  some 


such  conversation  as  this  will  take  place  ; 
“  Have  you  heard  that  old  B.  is  dead, 
and  has  left — what  do  you  think  f — now 
guess.”  ”  We.l,  £100,000.”  ‘‘  No, 

no— £400,000.  Think  of  it— £400,000  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ?”  *‘  No  ! 

impossible!”  “1  assure  you  it’s  a  fact.  ” 

Bel.  Do  you  remember  that  other  old  H. , 
who  was  so  rich,  and  who  died  the  other 
day  ;  and  this  conversation  occurred  about 
him  :  ”  So  old  B.  is  dead  at  last.  He 
must  have  left  a  pot  of  money.  Have 
you  an  idea  what  he  left  ?”  “  Oh  yes — 

Everything 

Mai.  Precisely — everything  !  All  his 
life  had  been  given  to  making  money  that 
never  made  him  happy,  and  did  no  good 
to  the  world,  and  when  he  died  he  left 
behind  him  simply  everything. 

Bel.  Who  was  it — some  very  rich  man 
who  was  buying  some  cigars  one  day. 
When  the  tradesman  offered  him  some  of 
an  extra  quality,  and  very  expensive, 
‘‘Oh  no,”  he  said,  ‘‘  I  cannot  afford  to 
smoke  such  costly  cigars.”  ‘‘  But  these 
are  the  same  cigars  that  we  supply  to  your 
son.”  ‘‘  Ah,  that  may  be,”  was  his  an¬ 
swer.  ‘‘  But  he  may  be  able  to  afford 
them.  He  has  a  rich  father  ;  I  have 
not.” 

Mai.  I  should  have  a  fancy,  were  I 
rich,  and  with  oveifiowing  pockets,  to 
give  great  personal  gifts  to  friends,  or  even 
to  strangers  who  were  in  need.  It  would 
bo  a  delight  to  me  to  say — Here  are  one 
thousand,  ten  thousand  pounds.  Take 
them,  and  be  happy  ;  and  it  would  be 
ample  reward  to  me  to  see  them  happy. 
Think  of  being  able  to  go  into  Jones’s 
house,  knowing  that  he  is  torn  to  pieces 
with  trying  to  make  the  twi»  ends  meet, 
and  saying — There  are  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  be  happy,  and  let  us  all  be  happy 
together.  Thirk  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  look  ! 
Would  not  that  be  pay  enough  ?  I  should 
not  like  so  much  to  dole  out  small  sums 
at  intervals  to  repair  losses  or  pay  debts. 
That  is  like  mending  or  patching  old 
clothes.  But  I  should  like  best  to  set 
persons  straight  up  on  their  feet  ;  give 
them  an  entire  new  suit  of  fortune,  and 
make  them  feel  rich  at  once.  That  is  my 
notion.  Giving  to  public  charities  does 
not  tempt  me.  There  is  no  personality 
in  them.  I  like  persons,  but  not  masses. 
Besides,  public  charities  half  the  time  are 
great  mistakes. 

Bel.  Yes  ;  and  sometimes  private  char- 
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ities  are  equally  so.  One  naturally  ex¬ 
pects  gratitude  for  generous  services  ren¬ 
dered,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  most  cases  gratitude  for  past  favors  is 
a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  and  hope  of  future  favors  ;  and  that 
one  act  of  generosity  is  considered  as  a 
pledge  and  promise  of  others  to  come. 

Mai.  But,  at  all  events,  private  chari¬ 
ties  do  not  seek  the  remuneration  of  pub¬ 
lic  applause.  I  am  uncharitable  enough 
to  believe  that  it  is  precisely  this  public 
applause  which  is  but  too  often  the  spur 
to  many  a  public  charity.  For  ray  own 
part  1  cannot  help  feeling  more  admira¬ 
tion  for  secret,  spontaneous,  unexpected, 
and  even  odd  private  charities,  which  seek 
no  rewal'd  and  hide  out  of  sight,  than  for 
those  which  are  made  with  a  great  flourish 
before  the  world.  For  instance,  there 
was  B.,  who  in  crossing  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  fell  in  with  a  lonely  old  lady,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  out  of  pure  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart  he  helped  her  to  a  seat  and 
(Mid  her  a  number  of  little  attentions,  to 
make  her  comfortable,  and  Anally,  on  ar¬ 
rival,  called  a  cab,  put  her  into  it,  and 
said  good-by  ;  and  shortly  afterward  the 
old  lady  died,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
It.,  she  left  him  ail  her  money  !  Now 
that  is  what  1  csll  a  dear  old  lady,  and  I 
have  never  failed  since  then  to  be  polite 
and  attentive  to  every  old  lady  1  meet  in 
my  travels.  Then,  again,  there  was  the 
artist  whom  I  knew  in  Florence  years  ago, 
who  was  stniggling  along  through  adver¬ 
sity,  with  no  orders,  and  no  hope  of  any, 
when  one  day  a  notary  comes  into  his 
studio  and  informs  him  that  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  opiKMite — an  Englishman,  of  course 
— has  just  died  and  left  him  his  entire 
fortune.  “  But  1  didn’t  know  him  ;  it 
must  be  a  mistake,”  said  A.  “  Bnt  he 
knew  you,  and  it  is  no  mistake,”  said  the 
notary  ;  ”  and  though  he  never  spoke  to 
you,  he  used  to  watch  you,  and  he  in¬ 
formed  himself  about  you,  and  then  made 
his  will  in  your  favor,-  and  1  am  come  to 
announce  the  fact  to  you.”  I  need  not 
say  that  from  that  day  forward  he  had 
more  orders  than  he  could  execute.  But 
this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Still  an¬ 
other  person  1  know  whose  ancestor  ob¬ 
tained  a  fortune  from  an  utter  stranger 
simply  by  opening  his  (lew  door  to  him 
and  giving  him  a  seat.  The  stranger  had 
entered  the  church,  and  was  rather  em¬ 
barrassed  where  to  go.  The  cold  Chris¬ 


tian  shoulder  was  turned  on  him  as  he 
went  down  the  aisle,  until  this  gentleman, 
observing  his  shyness,  rose,  o[>cned  his 
(Mw,  and  motioned  him  to  take  a  place  in 
it.  The  stranger  tlianked  him  on  leaving 
the  church  after  service,  informed  himself 
of  his  name  by  the  hymn-book,  went 
home,  and  left  him  a  fortune  by  his  will. 

Bel,  And  served  him  right.  Bnt  1 
know  a  better  story  than  that — where 
Fortune  played  a  wicked  trick  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman.  She  was  in  the  theatre  one 
evening  with  a  friend,  and  the  two  ladies 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  box.  It  so  happened  that  an  ec¬ 
centric  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  pit  be¬ 
low,  saw  her,  was  greatly  struck  with  her 
grace  and  beauty,  and,  after  gazing  at 
her  for  some  time,  turned  to  his  next 
neighbor,  and  asked  if  be  conid  tell  him 
the  name  of  the  lady  in  box  lU,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  number  was.  His  neighbor, 
thinking  he  referred  to  the  other  lady,  who 
owned  the  box,  gave  that  lady’s  name  in¬ 
stead  of  hers.  The  gentleman  wrote  it 
down  in  bis  note-book,  and  said  no  more, 
but  went  home  and  made  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  leaving  a  fortune,  as  he  supposed,  to 
her,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 
bnt  unfortunately  he  inserted  the  name  of 
the  other  lady,  thinking  it  hers,  and  the 
fortune  went  to  the  wrong  person. 

Mai.  And  I  sup{>o8e  the  friend  gave 
her  up  the  fortune  t 

Bel.  Ob,  you  do  !  Well,  you  are  in¬ 
genuous.  She  took  quite  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  declined  to  believe  that 
he  intended  to  do  otherwise  than  he  did 
do — and  that  is,  to  leave  the  fortune  to 
her.  Why  should  he  leave  a  fortune  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  otlier  !  Both  were 
strangers  to  him. 

M^.  The  old  gentleman, — I  suppose 
he  must  have  been  an  old  gentleman — 
young  gentlemen  don’t  do  such  things, — 
must  always  have  carried  about  with  him 
a  sort  of  covert  amused  sense  of  the  joke 
be  was  playing,  and  laughed  to  himself 
over  the  astonishment  that  his  will  would 
create.  I  think  1  can  quite  understand 
the  secret  fun  that  he  must  have  had  out 
of  it — something  like  having  a  hidden 
jack-in-the-box  in  one’s  pocket  for  the 
children  at  home. 

Bel.  It  is  always  well  to  be  beautiful  if 
one  can  ;  and  if  one  has  not  beauty,  good 
manners  and  kindliness  of  acts  are  always 
in  one’s  power.  We  lose  nothing  by  being 
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friendly,  and  we  gain  so  much.  Some  per¬ 
sons  seem  to  pride  themselvenon  bnisquerie 
and  what  they  call  frankness — which  is 
often  bnt  another  name  for  -coarseness 
and  inconsiderateness.  A  pleasant  word 
may  breed  a  happy  feeling,  and  a  cold 
word  chill  a  tender  sentiment.  Truth  is 
a  great  virtue  ;  but  love  is  a  greater. 
Those  people  who  are  always  telling  you 
what  they  call  the  truth,  are  generally 
very  offensive,  and  they  rarely  do  you  any 
good. 

Mai,  Yon  remind  me  of  old  Mrs.  M - 

and  our  friend  H - .  After  making  a 

very  rude  and  disagreeable  speech  to  him, 
when  he  was  first  presented  to  her,  she 
added,  as  a  sort  of  excuse,  “  You  see,  I 
am  a  downright  person  ;  and  I  must  speak 
the  truth.”  “Oh,  well,”  he  answered, 
‘‘  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  a  very  upright 
person  ;  so  it  does  not  matter  much.” 

Hel.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  her  face 
when  this  was  said. 

Mai,  What  a  strange  thing  chance  is  ! 
what  wonderful  things  are  born  of  pure 
accident  1  How  near  we  come  to  happi¬ 
ness,  how  close  we  touch  to  fortune,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it  !  How  nearly  we  graze 
Death,  and  are  all  the  w  hile  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  danger  !  Like  vessels  at 
sea,  we  often  pass  each  other  blindly  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  unknowing  that  a  foot 
more  or  less  might  have  carried  both  to 
destruction — or  a  foot  more  or  less  have 
brought  us  glad  tidings  and  friendly  salu¬ 
tations.  Had  we  happened  to  have  met 
such  or  such  persons,  what  a  change  it 
might  have  made  in  life  !  Had  we  spoken 
a  word  that  was  on  our  lips  or  in  our 
heart,  how’  different  all  might  have  l»een  ! 
Ah  !  the  might  have  beens  !  how  sad  they 
are  ! 

Bel,  Society  is  a  strangely  shuffled  pack 
of  cards,  and  a  perfect  hand  is  nearly  iin- 
possible.  I^et  us  thank  God  if  we  get  any 
of  the  honors  and  a  few  of  the  trumps. 

Mai,  Having  the  trumps  is  a  matter  of 
chance,'but  being  a  trump  is  always  in  our 
power.  Whatever  are  our  cards,  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  play  them  well. 

Bel.  Not  always.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  luck.  I  worship  the  Bona  Dea  ! 
Without  her  all  our  efforts  are  useless.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  be  good  as  long  as  yon 
are  happy.  The  difficulty  is  to  be  good 
when  you  are  irritable  and  unfortunate. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  drive  by  day  over  a 
good  road  so  as  to  be  pretty  sure,  with 


skill,  to  avoid  accidents  ;  bnt  in  a  dark 
night,  amid  pitfalls  and  broken  hedges 
and  earth  slides,  with  all  your  skill  it  is 
nearly  impossible  not  to  come  to  grief, 

Mai,  We  all  pray  for  good  luck,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  believe  in  it ;  and  yet  good  for¬ 
tune  often  hardens  the  heart.  The  rich  are 
not  generally  the  generous  in  this  world. 

Bel.  There  is  no  apple  without  its 
speck,  and  the  fairer  the  fruit  the  more 
conspicuous  is  the  defect.  We  expect  the 
rich  to  be  generous,  the  pious  to  be  loving, 
and  the  Christian  to  be  forgiving  !  But 
the  specks  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
generally  rather  large  on  the  professed 
Christian,  and  the  crimes  committed  in 
the  name  of  religion  are  the  most  cruel 
in  history.  True  piety  is  a  great  grace, 
but  the  ‘‘  unco  pious”  are  generally  hard 
and  intolerant. 

Mai.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  giving 
a  large  dinner,  once  called  on  old  T.,  the 
negro  caterer,  to  arrange  the  dinner  and 
take  the  trouble  off  her  hands.  “  Yes, 
ma’am,”  said  old  T.,  ‘‘  I’ll  look  out  for 
it  all  ;  but  fust  I  want  to  know  who  de 
company  is.  Is  there  any  clergymen  and 
them  kind  a-comin’  ?”  ‘‘  Certainly,” 

said  my  friend  ;  “  bnt  why  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?”  ‘‘ Oh,”  says  old  T., 

”  if  they’s  clergymen  and  that  sort  coin¬ 
in’,  you  must  get  more  to  eat  and  drink. 
Them  pious  eats  tremendous  !” 

Bel.  Oh,  Taituffe  is  not  dead  yet.  We 
all  of  us  have  our  pet  vices,  and  our  pet 
meannesses,  and  our  pet  indulgences. 
.There  is  a  speck  of  Tartuffe  in  every  one. 
But  to  go  back  to  what  we  were  saying  a 
little  while  ago  of  little  special  trivial 
meannesses,  such  as  presen’ing  strings  and 
scraps  of  paper,  and  all  the  brood  that 
‘‘waste  not,  want  not”  engenders,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  recommends  in  one  of 
her  delightful  stories — Miss  Bront6,  yon 
remember,  wrote  those  wonderful  novels 
of  hers  on  the  backs  of  old  letters  and 
scraps  of  paper,  and  Pope  had  the  same 
peculiarity.  Longfellow  also  wrote  the 
Psalm  of  Life  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter. 

Mai.  Oh,  that  was  not  from  meanness, 
and  I  sympathize  with  her  entirely.  A 
great  blank  sheet  of  white  paper  alarms 
me  ;  and  as  for  writing  freely  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  book,  I  cannot  do  it.  A  fair 
white  sheet  of  fine  pressed  paper  seems  to 
demand  of  you  a  certain  deliberation  and 
caution,  and  engenders  a  certain  formality 
of  style  and  precision  of  expression  ;  while 
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on  a  scrap  of  paper  one  may  f;ive  vent  to 
one’s  thoughts,  and  let  them  flow  as  they 
come.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  a  feeling 
that  I  must  put  on  company  literary  man¬ 
ners  when  the  white  sheet  is  before  me. 
It  seems  to  expect  and  exact  them,  and  to 
scrawl  upon  it  seems  to  be  bad  manners. 
With  the  old  back  of  a  letter  one  is  in 
one’s  slippers  ;  one  may  be  foolish,  and 
familiar,  and  natural.  It  is  the  same 
about  drawing  with  me.  I  like  to  draw 
on  accidental  pieces  of  paper,  and  not  to 
have  everything  trim,  and  exact,  and  re¬ 
quiring.  1  repeat,  the  root  of  this  feeling 
IS  meanness.  It  troubles  me  when  I  see 
anybody  carelessly  seize  a  sheet  of  {taper 
to  scribble  on,  or  make  calculations  on, 
and  then  throw  it  away  as  if  it  were  of  no 
consequence.  And  when  I  am  asked  to 
write  in  an  album,  I  feel  as  conscious  and 
unnatural  as  if  I  were  going  to  sit  for  my 
photograph. 

Bel.  \ou  know  X - .  Well,  the 

other  day  a  fiiend  met  him,  and  was  so 
struck  by  a  certain  nnnaturalness  of  look, 
expression,  and  bearing,  that  be  said,  **  Is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  you  f” 
“  Oh  no,”  was  the  answer  ;  ‘‘lam  only 
going  to  have  my  phutogra{>h  taken  !” 

Mai.  L'  nder  such  an  infliction  as  that, 
how  can  one  be  natural  and  unaffected  ? 

Bel.  It  is  almost  as  trying  as  being 
called  upon  suddenly  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  s{>eech,  which  is  the  most  fearful 
imposition  that  can  be  laid  on  man. 

Mul,  Ah,  that  is  (lerfectly  stultifying  ! 
When  one  knows  that  this  horrible  trick 
is  to  be  played  u{>on  one,  existence  is 
miserable  until  it  is  over.  How  grimly 
one  smiles  and  pretends  to  be  at  his  ease, 
and  jerks  out  s{)asmodic  talk  at  intervals, 
and  then  falls  back  into  himself,  and 
roams  up  and  down  the  empty  chambers 
of  bis  brain  in  search  of  an  idea,  or  goes 
over  and  over  in  his  memory  the  phrases 
be  has  shaped,  and  which  keep  eluding 
the  grasp  !  It  is  like  the  hour  before  be¬ 
ing  bung.  How  be  envies  the  friend  at 
his  side  who  has  gone  through  the  ordeal, 
and  smiles  now  after  it  is  over  ;  or  who  is 
not  to  be  called  upon  ! 

Bel.  Ay,  but  there  are  some  {lersons 
whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  making 
H(>eeche8,  who  are  only  happy  when  they 
are  on  their  feet  ottering  platitudes  in  a 
pompous  voice,  and  expecting,  nay  de¬ 
manding,  applause  for  stale  jokes  and  in 
evitable  puns. 


Mai.  What  bores  such  people  are  !  Or 
is  it  because  we  envy  their  facility  that 
we  hate  them  so  I 

Bel.  Is  there  any  engine  of  social  op¬ 
pression  more  terrible  than  s{>eechifying  ? 
When  shall  we  abolish  it  ?  We  used  to 
let  a  man  off  with  a  toast,  a  sentiment,  or 
a  song — but  nou*  evons  change  tout  cela. 
There  was  something  very  absurd  in  the 
old  sentiments  which  used  to  bo  given  — 
the  Joseph  Surface  8<‘ntiincnts  which  so 
pleased  our  grandfathers.  But  even  these 
were  better  than  our  modern  speechifying. 
They  were  at  all  events  short,  and  one 
could  prepare  them  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for 
any  occasion. 

Mai.  We  were  talking  the  other  day 
about  the  artifleial  jargon  of  {>oets  at  the 
end  of  tlie  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  piesent,  and  priding  ourselves  on 
our  su{>oriority.  But  this  morning  I  met 
with  a  pr>em,  cited  with  approl>ation  in  a 
leading  newspaper  of  England,  which  I 
think  in  its  way,  though  different  in  style, 
is  quite  worthy  of  anything  our  grandfath¬ 
ers  ever  wrote.  Listen,  and  see  if  you  can 
make  anything  out  of  these  lines — 

“  It  was  a  place  so  dreamy  brown. 

Pensive  with  sheep-bells  under  the  down, 

8oent  dreamy  wild  with  a  windy  crown.” 

These  were  said  to  be  ”  decidedly  pleas¬ 
ing.” 

Bel.  Well,  are  they  not  ? 

Mai.  Yes,  very  pleasing  ;  but  do  they 
mean  anything  1  What  is  a  ‘‘  scent 
dreamy  wild  with  a  windy  crown  ?” 

Bel,  Chi  lo  ta  ?  Something  very  chann- 
ing  undoubtedly.  But  why  ‘‘  windy 
crown  ”f 

Mai.  Oh  !  ‘‘  windy”  is  a  favorite  word 
with  some  of  our  modern  poets.  What 
is  meant  by  it  sometimes  I  do  not|>recise- 
ly  know.  I  only  know  that  some  of  the 
{K)ems  in  which  it  occurs  are  admirably 
characterized  by  the  word. 

Bel.  What  do  you  think  of  this  f 
“  Saddle- fast  in  a  good  ship  it  is  good  sport 
to  flatter  the  mane  of  the  huge  deetrier 
Oceanus.” 

Mai.  I  shall  introduce  it  into  my  next 
after  dinner  speech  on  board  ship.  It  is 
a  great  deal  better  than  your  quotation 
from  Johnson — ”  Let  observation  with 
extensive  view.”  It  is  in  what  you  may 
call  a  grand  swelling  style.  But  where 
did  you  And  it  ? 
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Bel,  No  matter  where  ;  it  occurs  in  the 
pages  of  an  author  of  talent  of  the  present 
day.  I  will  not  givo  you  his  name. 

Mai.  You  invented  it. 

Bel.  I  did  not.  I  could  pick  you  out 
a  good  many  nearly  as  good  from  the  same 
author,  but  this  struck  me  as  being  what 
is  called  nowadays  “  a  gem.”  I  wish  to 
give  it  an  appropriate  setting. 

Mai.  Why  “  destrier  ”  f 

Bel.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

*  Mai.  We  are  not  only  getting  into  the 
habit  of  using  French  words,  but  also  of 
translating  French  phrases  into  our  Eng¬ 
lish  :  for  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  paper 
I  take  up  which  does  not  inform  us  that 
something  has  been  ”  definitively  ar¬ 
ranged  ” — meaning,  of  course,  ‘‘  definite¬ 
ly”  or  ‘‘  finally”  settled  ;  or  that  some- 
tiling  goes  without  saying’  ’ — where  it 
goes  we  are  not  told. 

Bel.  Y es.  And  we  now  never  say  any¬ 
thing— we  intimate  it.  Mr.  Jones  boldly 
says  to  Smith  at  supper — ”  If  you  say  that 
again.  I’ll  knock  you  down.”  But  the 
newspapers  report  that  he  intimated  an 
intention  to  prostrate  his  opponent.  Jones 
also  adds  that  Smith  is  a  blackguard  and 
a  rascal.  Smith’s  friend  says  tliat  ”  Jones 
alluded  to  him  as  not  being  honorable  in 
his  conduct.”  Brown,  wishing  to  know 
who  liegan  this,  asks,  ”  By  whom  was  this 
initiate  f"  Smith’s  friend  replies  that  it 
was  initiated  by  Jones,  and  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  lasted  the  balance  of  the  night, 
and  was  then  definitively  eettled  by  an 
apology.  Brown  then  asks  where  the 
parties  are  ”  stopping”  now — meaning  to 
ask  where  the  two  persons  are  staying,  for 
nobody  now  stays  in  a  place,  he  ”  stops 
and  Smith’s  friend  ”  intimates”  that  it 
has  ”  transpired  ”  that  they  are  in  Green’s 
hotel,  and  that  Smith  has  ”  extended  an 
invitation”  to  Jones  to  dinner,  and  that 
thus  the  ”  difficulty”  has  been  ”  defini¬ 
tively  arranged.”  But  in  the  newspaper 
account  of  it  the  writer  says,  ‘‘  An  out¬ 
rage  which  at  first  sight  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible,  has  just  been  ventilated  by  special 
impiiry.” 

Mai.  No  ;  that  last  is  impossible. 

Bel.  I  quote  it  exactly  from  a  paper  of 
to-day. 

Mai.  This  is  too  bad.  Well,  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  worse  than  the  euphuism 
of  some  modern  authors.  Everything 
now  is  “supreme”  with  certain  writers. 


It  is  a  “  supremo”  day  ;  a  “  supreme” 
satisfactinn  ;  a“  supreme”  poem.  I  read 
the  other  day  a  critique  of  some  pictures 
in  which  it  was  said  that  “  the  precious¬ 
ness  of  these  examples  is  not  alone  in  the 
design  or  other  more  finely  intellectual  ele¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  gorgeous  superlative 
technique.”  And  speaking  of  one  pic¬ 
ture,  it  is  described  as  having  “  full-formed 
lips,  purplish  now,  but  ruddy  formerly, 
and  once  moulded  by  potentialities  of  pas¬ 
sion,”  and  as  being  ”  a  transcendent  suc¬ 
cess.  ’  ’ 

Bel.  Nothing  happens  or  occurs  now— 
it  “transpires.”  “  A  number  of  cases” 
I  read  the  other  day  “  had  transpired.” 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  they  feel 
better  after  transpiring.  We  now  inau¬ 
gurate  everything  that  we  do  not  initiate, 
apparently  without  the  least  idea  of  what 
the  words  really  mean.  We  commence, 
but  we  rarely  begin.  We  give  ovations 
to  persons,  not  meaning  rotten  eggs.  We 
“  open  up”  everything  ;  but  why  up  ? 
Soon  we  shall  open  up  a  door,  or  bouse. 
“  To  the  general  reader  this  volume,”  we 
are  told  by  a  late  writer  in  what  is  called 
a  “prominent”  English  newspaper  or 
journal,  “  will  open  ti/i  a  storehouse  of  new 
ideas.”  A  newspaper  is  called  an  “  is¬ 
sue,”  and  I  wish  sometimes  it  could  be 
healed.  “  Notably”  is  constantly  used 
for  “  for  instance” — everything  is  a 
“  note”  of  something,  whether  the  note 
is  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  or  la,  is  not  said. 
Then  we  have  “  recitals”  of  music  on  a 
pianoforte,  and  next,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
play  pictures  on  a  canvas.  “  Trouble”  is 
also  used  in  a  new  way.  “  Do  not  trouble 
about  it.”  Trouble  whom,  or  trouble 
what !  The  best  writers  in  England  also 
say  “  different  to,”  instead  of  “  different 
from.”  VVe  “  endorse”  everything. 
“There  is  no  need,”  says  a  late  writer, 
“  to  endorse  the  fancy  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  a  law  clerk.”  Think  of 
endorsing  a  fancy  ! 

Mai.  I  find  also  in  many  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  books  the  vulgarism  of  “  whatever” 
and  “  wherever”  used  for  “  what  ”  and 
“  where  as,  “  wherever  is  he  going  ?” 
“  whatever  is  he  doing  I” — for  “  where 
is  he  going  ?”  and  “  what  is  he  doing  I” 
Can  anything  be  more  vulgar  f 

Bel.  It  is  senseless  as  well  as  vulgar.  I 
am  sorry,  too,  to  see  that  the  improper 
American  use  of  the  word  “  quite”  is  now 
coming  into  vogue  in  England.  Mr. 
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Henry  Kingsley,  for  instance,  says  in  his 
norel  of  “  The  Hanreys,^’  “  I  had  been 
quite  a  long  time  at  school,  and  had  never 
once  asked  liim  to  come  to  onr  dingy 
house.’*  What  is  quite  a  long  time  ? 
Quite  means  entirely — completely.  What 
is  completely  or  entirely  a  long  time  ! 

Mai.  They  have  not  in  England  gone  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  phrase  of  “  quite  a 
number  of  persons”  which  I  see  in  every 
American  newspaper  and  book.  What  is 
quite  a  number  ?  Is  not  one  number  as 
much  of  a  number  as  another  f 

Bel.  Also  the  Americans  have  entirely 
altered  the  meaning  of  the  word.  When 
they  say,  for  instance,  that  any  one  is 
quite  well,  they  mean  he  is  not  quite  or 
entirely  well,  but  only  tolerably  well. 

Mai,  One  of  the  oddest  phrases  used  in 
America,  and  one  which  is  not  justified 
by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  is — ‘‘  I  don’t  feel  like  going  or  do¬ 
ing  something,”  for  I  don’t  feel  inclined 
to  go  or  do  something.  You  may  feei 
like  a  thing  or  a  person,  but  how  can  you 
feel  like  an  action  f  You  may  feel  like  a 
fool,  or  an  ass,  or  a  stick,  possibly  ;  but 
how  can  yon  feel  like  a  doing  or  a  going  ? 

Bel.  It  is,  nevertheless,  universal  in 
America. 

Mai,  I  remember  being  startled  by  w'hat 
struck  me  as  an  extraordinary  and  ludi¬ 
crous  use  of  this  phrase.  I  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  America,  and  was  taking  my 
breakfast  in  the  breakfast- room  of  the 
hotel,  when  a  pretty  woman  came  in  with 
a  little  child,  and  seated  herself  near  me. 
The  child  had  no  appetite,  and  refused, 
in  a  whining  voice,  everything  that  was 
offered  to  it  The  mother  apparently  was 
disturbed  by  this,  and  at  last  relapsed  into 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  suddenly 
she  turned  to  the  child,  and  said,  “  Well, 
don’t  you  feel  like  beefsteak  ?” 

Bel.  Feel  like  beefsteak  !  That  was 
good.  It  is  better  than  the  singular  epi¬ 
thet  I  once  heard  an  American  lady  apply 
to  a  fish  at  a  table  d'hSte.  When  it  was 
placed  on  the  table,  she  turned  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  exclaimed,  **  What  an  elegant 
fish  !” 

Mai.  Odder  still  is  the  American  use  of 
love  for  like.  They  love  beef  and  pota¬ 
toes  ;  and  they  like  their  friends. 

Bel.  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  ”  per¬ 
fectly  love”  beef,  I  admit,  but  persons  are 
”  perfectly  sweet  and  lovely”  too.  Think 
of  a  “  perfectly  sweet  and  lovely”  man, 


or  a  man  who,  besides  being  **  perfectly 
fascinating,”  is  also  ‘‘  just  as  sweet  and 
lovely  as  he  can  be  and  I  know  not 
how  many  times  I  have  heard  that  phrase. 

Mai.  Do  yon  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
Americans  have  not  a  right  to  use  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  as  they  choose  f 

Bel.  If  I  dared  to  do  so,  I  should. 
But  I  don’t  dare  to  do  this  ;  I  have  been 
so  often  abused  for  such  a  suggestion. 

Mai.  The  Americans  are  a  great  people, 
sir.  Do  you  know  there  are  over  fifty 
millions  of  persons  in  America  f 

Bel.  Yes,  I’ve  heard  all  that ;  and  I 
‘‘  perfectly  love”  them  all.  But  if  my 
dearest  friend  has  a  wart  on  his  nose,  I 
can’t  help  seeing  it. 

Mai.  But  you  need  not  mention  it. 

Bel.  No,  b^ause  he  can’t  get  rid  of  it  ; 
but  he  can  rid  himself  of  bad  grammar, 
and  bad  English,  and  bad  spelling. 

Mai.  Well,  the  English  use  as  much 
slang  as  the  Americans. 

Bel.  Suppose  they  do  ;  what  then ! 
Are  they  not  to  be  reproved  for  it  f  or  do 
they  answer  that  they  have  a  right  to  do 
as  they  please  with  their  language,  since 
it  is  theirs  f  No  ;  the  English  language 
belongs  to  neither  Americans  nor  English 
to  abuse  and  maltreat.  It  is  the  noblest 
of  all  languages,  in  my  opinion  ;  the  rich¬ 
est,  the  freest,  the  most  ductile  ;  and  it  is 
ainful  to  see  it  so  abused  as  it  often  is  in 
oth  countries. 

Mai.  Yon  cannot  expect  a  language  not 
to  grow  and  to  change,  unless  it  is  a  dead 
language. 

Bel.  I  wish  it  to  grow,  but  not  to  be 
corrupted  and  tampered  with.  No  other 
peoples  play  such  pranks  with  their  lan¬ 
guage  as  we  do.  The  French  and  Italians, 
for  instance,  jealously  protect  theirs  from 
the  invasions  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity, 
and  study  to  keep  them  in  their  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  o|>en  our  doors,  and  let  in 
tramps  from  anywhere.  The  literary  class 
formerly  was  small  and  select.  Nowadays 
everybody  writes  and  prints.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  writing  and  speaking  was  very  great, 
and  the  literary  style  for  the  most  part 
was  conscious,  artificial,  and  labored. 
Now  we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  carelessness,  and  phrases  which  scarce¬ 
ly  can  be  tolerated  even  in  speech  arc 
thought  worthy  of  print.  We  mistake 
slip-shod  for  ease,  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  losing  its  vigor  and  idiomatic  form 
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under  the  influence  of  daily  scribblers. 
Foreign  adventurers  are  freely  admitted 
into  the  best  company.  Foreign  idioms 
and  slang  are  accepted  and  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  staid  graces  of  the  old 
English  tongue.  In  protest  against  this 
tendency,  Euphuism  has  come  forward 
with  as  many  bows  and  grimaces  and  elab> 
orations,  as  Osric  when  he  conveyed  the 
challenge  to  Hamlet  This  new  school  of 
overfine  elaboration  in  England,  is  to  my 
mind  as  bad  as  the  cateless  commonness 
'of  America.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  authors,  who  really  strive  in  their 
writings  to  avoid  the  carelessness  so  gen¬ 
erally  shown  by  their  countrymen  in 
speech,  and  who  not  only  aim  at  correct¬ 
ness  and  style,  but  often  succeed  in  attain¬ 
ing  it.  Some  of  the  American  writers,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  held  up  as  models  of  pure 
English  style.  But  why  should  they  not 
speak  as  well  as  they  write  ? 

MaL  Oh  !  we  speak  the  language  we 
constantly  hear — and  of  course  every  one 
writes  more  carefully  than  he  speaks. 
We  catch  phrases,  expressions,  intona¬ 
tions,  utterances,  without  our  will,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  as  we  do  the  scarlet  fever  and 
measles.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  it.  But 
when  we  write  we  express  ourselves  more 
deliberately  and  consciously.  But  I  agree 
with  you  in  what  you  were  saying  of  the 
new  Euphuistic  school  of  England.  When 
I  read  that  a  poet  is  not,  “  as  the  popular 
notion  tends  too  much  to  supposing,  a 
mere  vague  idealist,”  when  he  has  ”  no 
indeterminate  magnitudes  of  the  natural 
world  to  spatiate  in,”  I  feel  as  if  the 
author  had  put  on  over  his  slip-shod  rags 
some  of  the  cast-off  finery  of  Lyly’s  ward¬ 
robe,  that  we  of  this  age,  as  well  as  Shake¬ 
speare,  only  laugh  at. 

£e/.  Art  has  to  suffer  from  the  fantastic 
diction  of  this  school  of  so-called  aisthet- 
ical  writing  more  than  any  other^  subject. 
When  I  read  of  the  ‘‘  sustained  treble  of 
a  Limoges  plate,”  I  seem  to  be  in  a  limbo 
of  languages  where  nothing  is  real,  and 
bnly  ghosts  of  ideas  are  fluttering  about 
me.  It  is,  as  Ilolofernes  says,  ”  Too 
picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call 
it” 

Ma/.  ”  A  most  singular  and  choice  epi¬ 
thet” 

Bei.  Go  on.  ”  They  draw  out  the 
thread  of  their  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  their  argument.”  Go  on. 


Afal.  ”  They  seem  to  have  been  at  a 
general  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the 
scraps.” 

Be/.  Let  ns,  however,  take  care  what 
we  say,  and  let  no  one  hear  us,  or  ‘‘we 
shall  be  infamonized  among  potentates.” 
As  for  myself,  I  point  at  no  one  in  partic¬ 
ular.  (‘‘God  beware,”  a%  my  German 
friend  said.)  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
such  wrong.  ‘‘  I  have  seen  the  day  of 
wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discre¬ 
tion,  and  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier.” 
But  enough  of  Don  Armado  ;  and  I  fear 
I  sin  myself  in  the  way  of  swelling.  I 
can  strut  on  occasion  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Mai.  In  the  English  pulpit  a  peculiar 
sacredness  seems  to  attach  itself  to  certain 
methods  of  pronunciation  which  are  never 
heard  in  common  speech.  To  have  tin¬ 
ned  and  er-red  seems  to  be  more  terrible 
than  shortly  to  have  sinned  and  erred; 
and  _the  Charreh  to  be  something  more 
sacred  than  the  Church.  Why  is  this 
affectation  of  pronouncing  all  the  perfect 
participles  as  dissyllables,  with  such  em¬ 
phasis  f 

Bel.  ‘‘  They  somewhat  affect  the  letter 
because  it  ai^ues  piety,”  with  Holofernes. 

Mai.  A  certain  set  is  now  striving  to 
introduce  a  radical  change  in  spelling,  so 
as  to  conform  the  spelling  to  the  pronun¬ 
ciation.  W'here  would  there  be  alimit  to 
this  were  it  admitted  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  to  pronounce  as  we  spell  ? 
At  least  it  would  be  more  practicable. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  begin  by  mispronounc¬ 
ing,  and  end  by  misspelling.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  final  syllables  of  all  words  end¬ 
ing  in  tion  or  tion  vte  now  pronounce  as  if 
they  were  written  shun  or  shon.  Shall  we 
alter  the  spelling  of  all  these  words  ?  Shall 
we  write  passion,  pashm  and  knock  the  i 
out  of  fashion  ?  Formerly  all  these  final 
syllables  in  ion  were  pronounced  and 
emphasized  ;  so  was  the  I  in  such  words 
as  should  and  would.  Shall  we  leave  the 
I  out  now  because  we  have  ceased  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it !  But  it  is  useless  to  instance 

t>articular  words, — the  whole  English 
anguage  as  a  written  language  would  dis¬ 
appear.  I  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Noah  Web¬ 
ster’s  changes  approve  themselves  to  my 
mind.  Why  hmor  and  favor  f  These 
words  were  not  brought  into  English  from 
the  Latin,  but  from  the  Norman,  and  they 
were  not  only  spelled  honour  and  favour, 
but  the  stress  of  the  accent  was  on  the 
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final  syllable  in  the  early  poets.  Besides, 
the  eye  of  the  reader  ought  to  be  pleased 
as  well  as  the  ear  ;  and  to  my  eye  there  is 
greater  grace  in/aaour  than  in  favor,  which 
to  the  eye  is  hard  and  ancient.  Again, 
we  do  not  so  pronounce  the  word.  If  we 
follow  pronunciation,  we  should  strike  out 
the  o  an<l  not  the  u.  or  leave  out  the  h 
and  spell  it  onner  or  otitir.  How  does 
that  look  ?  All  its  ancestry  is  gone,  all 
its  glory  is  departed.  Why  not  also  spell 
courUny,  curtesy  f 

Bel.  Why  not  f 

Mol.  Because  all  its  courtesy  is  gone  to 
the  eye,  and  it  is  curt  instead  of  courtly. 
Why  theater  f  Have  we  gained  anything 
by  transposing  the  e  and  the  r  f 

Bel.  VV'hat  would  you  do  with  the  ter¬ 
minations  in  ough f 

Mol.  Let  them  alone.  It  is  in  no  hu¬ 
man  power,  without  overthrowing  and 
ruining  the  language,  to  spell  English  as 
it  is  pronounced.  We  know  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  and  that  is  enough.  I  'don’t 
care  how  difficult  English  is  to  foreigners 
or  children, — it  was  not  made  for  them. 
As  for  those  word  in  ouyh,  about  which 
such  a  point  is  made,  they  were  all  rightly 
spelled  according  to  the  old  pronunciation, 
and  were  all  guttural  in  Chaucer’s  time. 
Let  these  words  alone — they  have  a  his¬ 
tory  ;  or,  if  you  will  change,  change  your 
pronunciation.  I  find  mould  now  almost 
universally  spelled  mold  in  America,  and 
nothing  irritates  me  more.  And  why  is 
this  !  Because,  forsooth,  we  so  write  gold 
and  hold,  ^c.,  as  if  they  properly  should 
have  the  same  pronunciation.  Surely  they 
should  not.  Oold  is  short  ;  mould  is  long. 
You  hear  the  u,  or  ought  to  hear  it,  in  the 
latter,  but  certainly  not  in  the  former. 
Let  us  try  to  pronounce  l>oth  words  prop¬ 
erly,  and  the  difference  is  at  once  felt. 
If  we  do  not  feel  it,  we  either  mispro¬ 
nounce,  or  our  ear  is  very  far  from  fine. 
But  1  suppose  persons  who  pronounce  Bos¬ 
ton  as  if  it  were  spelled  Baust’n,  would 
scarcely  heed  the  difference.  You  see  I 
spare  you  the  derivation  and  ancestry  of 
the  word,  though  that  is  enough  to  me. 

Bel.  If  we  are  to  change  the  spelling, 
let  us  take  back  some  of  the  old.  There 
are  words  that  I  should  like  to  see  changed. 
For  instance,  messager  seems  to  me  far 
better*  and  more  accurate  than  messenger, 
and  passager  than  passenger,  and  parlament 
or  parlement  than  parliament.  What 
business  has  the  i  in  this  last  word  f  It 


exists  in  no'  other  language,  and  is  not 
pronounced  in  ours,  and.  besides,  is  a 
modern  misspelling.  Message  and  pas- 
sage  naturally  make  messager  and  passager, 
and  are  so  spelled  by  Chaucer.  The  en 
was  substituted  for  the  a  at  a  later  period 
by  the  new  spellers,  who  ignorantly 
thought  they  were  doing  good  work.  So 
also,  I  think,  we  should  spell  victualler, 
vitailler.  We  so  pronounce  it,  and  Chau¬ 
cer  so  wrote  it.  So,  too,  I  should  like  to 
take  back  some  of  the  old  words  which 
we  have  lost,  such  as  gaylard,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  French  gaillard, — you  re¬ 
member  Chaucer’s  Prentice  in  the  Coke’s 
Tale— “  Gaylard  he  was  as  gold  fvnch  in 
the  schaine,” — and  camois  lor  hooked. 
So  yoxeth  seems  to  me  far  better  than  hic¬ 
cups  or  hiccoughs.  Then,  again,  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  pity  to  liave  lost  such  plural 
forms  as  eyen  for  eyes.  We  still  say  oxen, 
not  oxes.  Silvern,  too,  is  better  than  sil¬ 
ver,  not  only  for  sound’s  sake,  but  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  adjective  from  the  sub¬ 
stantive.  We  have  brazen,  golden,  why 
not  silvern  f  One  of  the  defects  of  our 
language  is  its  excess  of  sibilants,  and  the 
plurals  in  en  please  my  ear  and  eye. 
Would  “  dearly  beloved  brothers”  sound 
as  well  as  ”  brethren  ”?  For  instance — 

**  With  oamois  nose  and  eyen  grey  as  glass.” 

So,  too,  I  confess  to  liking  vithouten  bet¬ 
ter  than  without,  and  asken  in  the  plural 
instead  of  ask, — perhaps  because  they  are 
associated  in  my  mind  with  that  pathetic 
and  exquisite  passage  of  the  Knight’s  Tale 
in  Chaucer — 

“  What  asken  men  to  have 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone,  withonten  any  companie.” 

Mai.  What  an  exquisite  pas.sage  that  is  ! 
Indeed,  what  an  exquisite  poem  the  whole 
of  the  Knight’s  Tale  is  I  How  fresh, 
how  vigorous,  how  living,  how  pathetic  ! 
What  a  wonderful  description  that  is  of 
the  forest  !  One  actually  seems  to  see  it, 
it  is  described  with  such  vividness.  What 
sharp  clear  pictures  he  paints  with  a  touch  ! 
No  one  can  approach  Chaucer  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  truth  of  some  of  his  lines,  as, 
for  instance — 

"  The  smiler  with  the  knife  binder  hU  eloak.” 

The  smiler  ! — what  a  touch  !  Again — 

“The  oolde  death,  with  month  gaping  up¬ 
right.” 
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Is  that  not  grim  enough  f  Or  try  him  at 
lHndscH{>e.  Remember  the  picture  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  wall — 

“  Fintt  on  the  wall  waa  painted  a  foreate, 

In  which  there  dwelled  neither  man  nor  beate. 
With  knotty,  knarry,  barren  trees  olde. 

Of  stubbea  aharp  and  hideona  to  beholde  ; 

In  which  there  ran  a  romble  and  a  awongh. 

As  though  a  storm  ahuld  breaten  every  bongh.” 

Truly  he  might  say — 

“  All  full  of  chirking  was  that  aorry  place.” 

Bel,  But  take,  since  we  are  quoting, 
again,  that  beautiful  morning  scene  of  his 
in  the  same  poem.  Can  anything  be 
fresher  and  more  beautiful  ? — 

“  The  besy  larke,  the  meaaager  of  day, 

Salneth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray  ; 

And  firy  Phoebna  riseth  np  so  bright 
Thnt  all  the  orient  bfwfheth  of  the  sight. 

And  with  his  atrem^  dryetb  in  the  grevee. 
The  stli'er  drapes  hanging  on  the  leaves. 

And  Arcite,  that  ia  in  the  court  ryftl. 

With  Theaena,  hia  atjnicr  principal, 
la  riaen,  and  looketh  on  the  merry  day  ; 

And  for  to  down  hia  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  poynt  of  hia  desire, 

//«  oa  his  courser  sterting  as  the  fire, 
la  ridden  to  the  fieldOa  him  to  plays 
Oat  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tweye.” 

There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all  English 
verse.  The  quaintness,  the  simplicity, 
the  directness,  the  freshness,  the  feeling 
for  nature,  the  grace,  are  quite  unap- 
proachable.  I  wish  I  could  go  on  quot¬ 
ing  Chaucer,  but  there  would  never  be  an 
end,  and  I  might  as  well  leave  off.  How 
did  he  manage  in  his  old  age  to  keep  such 
perfect  youth  and  heartiness  }  One  never 
feels  as  if  be  were  old.  The  heart  springs 
up  and  sings  in  every  line.  His  gayety  is 
irrepressible.  The  world  is  always  young 
to  him.  His  humor  is  so  sly  and  sharp  ; 
his  pathos  so  tender  and  refined  ;  his  glad¬ 
ness  so  pulsing  and  contagious  ;  his  ro¬ 
mance  so  chivalrous  ;  his  sympathies  so 
large — that  he  carries  one  away  with  him 
at  his  “  own  sweet  will.”  Yet  I  hear 
many  persons  say  they  cannot  read  him. 
His  quaint  spelling  disturbs  them,  and 
they  find  his  verses  halting  and  unfinished. 

jfal.  His  verses  halting  !  I  know  no 
poet  whose  verse  is  to  me  more  charming, 
more  full  of  exquisite  cadence  and  variety. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  exactness  of  his 
feet  and  measure.  One  must  know,  to  be 
sure,  how  to  read  and  accent  it — but  that 
is  learned  with  so  little  trouble  ;  and 
when  one  has  caught  the  inflections,  the 
rhythm  is  beautiful.  Besides,  its  very 


quaintness  lends  it  a  certain  charm  to  me. 
How  terribly  he  loses  in  Dryden’s  tran¬ 
scripts  ! — all  the  soul  and  heart  is  gone. 
Take,  for  instance,  at  a  little  greater 
length,  the  passage  you  were  quoting  a 
minute  or  two  ago  from  the  Knight’s 
Tale  : — 

**  Alas  the  woe  !  alas  the  peinee  stronge. 

That  I  for  yon  have  suffered,  and  so  longe  ! 
Alas  the  deth  !  alas  mine  Emilie  I 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  ! 

Alas,  mine  hertis  quene  1  ahm,  my  wife  ! 

Mine  hertis  ladie,  ender  of  my  life  ! 

What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  oolde  grave 
Alone,  withonten  any  eompagnie. 

Farewell,  my  swete,  farewell,  mine  Emilie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  tway, 

For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say.” 

Now,  sec  how  Dryden  ruins  this  simple 
and  pathetic  passage  : — 

”  This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Beoanse  I  lose  my  charming  Emilie  : 

To  die,  when  Heaven  had  pat  you  in  my 
power  : 

Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour  ! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortune 
give. 

Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live  ! 

Vain  men.  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the 
grave ! 

Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss ;  ahd,  yet,  not  bless'd  before  my 
death. 

Farewell  ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms. 
'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms.” 

Bel.  There  is  a  delightful  volume  con¬ 
taining  several  of  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
admirably  rendered  into  modem  English 
by  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Richard  Horae,  and  others,  in  which 
they  have  endeavored  to  change  as  little 
as  possible  his  very  words.  But  still  their 
renderings  liave  not  the  charm  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  and  in  some  cases  I  cannot  but  think 
they  have  unnecessarily  altered  him  to  suit 
modern  ears  and  tastes.  With  a  little  ac¬ 
centuation  in  the  printing,  and  change  of 
the  spelling,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  he  ought 
to  be  quite  intelligible  to  every  one.  Still, 
there  are  no  other  renderings  of  his  poems 
to  be  compared  to  these  ;  and  they  are 
made  with  true  poetic  sense  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Horae  has  also  published  some  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Browning  in  relation  to  this  book. 
Have  you  seen  it  ? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  and  it  interested  me  very 
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much.  I  wish  there  bxd  been  a  good  deal 
more  of  it,  and  1  wish  Leigh  Hunt  could 
have  given  us  all  his  ideas  and  feelings 
about  it.  lie  truly  relished  Chaucer,  i^nd 
his  essays  on  his  poems  are  charming. 
There  never  was  a  more  genial  critic  than 
he.  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  knew 
him.  It  was  like  touching  an  older  gen¬ 
eration  of  poets  and  writers,  lie  showed 
me  one  day  a  lock  of  Milton’s  hair,  which 
was  one  of  bis  most  precious  possessions, 
and  said,  “  Put  your  hand  on  it.”  1  did. 

‘‘  There  !”  he  said,  ”  you  have  touched 
Milton.” 

Bel.  Ah  I  that  was  the  lock  of  hair  on 
which  he  wrote  a  sonnet  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  living  about  us  as  hair.  You  really 
touched  the  same  hair  in  which  he  twined 
his  hand,  possibly  when  he  was  dictating 
the  ”  Paradise  Regained.”  It  must  have 
given  you  a  sensation. 

MaJ.  It  did.  It  was  really  a  part  of 
Milton  that  I  touched.  And  strange  that 
it  should  so  long  have  survived  him. 
There  is  probably  nothing  that  now  re¬ 
mains  of  what  was  once  Milton,  except 
that  lock  of  hair — all  the  rest  is  dust. 

Bel.  It  is  said  that  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  entirely  change  every 
seven  years.  Du  we  then  remain  the 
same  persons,  when  all  that  we  once  were 
has  insensibly  departed  from  us  ?  What 
are  we  then  f  or  what  is  It  that  is  we  f 
How  can  we  claim  to  be  the  same  individ¬ 
ual  person  that  we  were  ten  years  ago  f 

Mai.  We  are  not !  Wo  are  neither 
identical  in  body  nor  mind.  There  is 
nothing  of  what  we  were  but  memories, 
and  phantasms,  and  ghost  of  thoughts  that 
still  haunt  us.  Our  bodies  vanish  from  us 
even  while  we  live.  And  when  we  die, 
to  what  base  uses  we  may  return.  ”  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bung-hole  ?” 

Bel.  ‘‘ ’Twere  to  consider  too  curiously 
to  consider  so.” 

Mol.  ‘‘  No,  faith,  not  a  jot.” 

'*  Imperial  Cesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  atop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  worid  in 
awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !" 

Bel.  It  might  indeed,  or  make  a  jug  for 
onr  ale  as  in  the  old  song,  which  is  but 
another  elaboration  of  the  same  idea. 

Mai.  You  have  been  in  that  cold  and 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Medici  family 


in  S.  Ix)renzo  in  Florence.  I  do  not  mean 
the  room  where  the  statues  of  Michel 
Angelo  stand,  but  that  other  lofty  mauso¬ 
leum,  lined  and  cased  in  rich  and  curious 
marbles,  with  their  great  sarcophagi  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  dead  Mcdicean  Grand-Dukes, 
a  grand,  cold,  heartless,  place. 

Bel.  I  remember  it  well,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  cost  nearly  three  millions  of 
scudi — to  be  accurate,  2,700,000. 

Mai.  And  I  suppose  you  or  any  one 
would  think  that  with  all  this  splendor, 
some  little  consideration  would  have  l>een 
bestowed  on  the  bodies  of  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages  whom  the  tombs  are  raised  to  cele¬ 
brate.  But  it  is  not  so.  Where  the 
bodies  of  the  early  dukes  were  first  buried 
I  know  not,  but  in  1791,  Ferdinand  HI. 
gathered  together  all  the  coffins  contain¬ 
ing  the  royal  bodies,  and  bad  them  piled 
together  pell-mell  in  the  subterranean 
vaults  of  the  chapel,  caring  scarcely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one. from  another,  and  there  they 
remained  uncared  for,  and  only  protected 
from  invasion  by  two  wooden  doors,  with 
common  keys,  until  1857.  But  shame 
then  came  over  those  who  had  the  custody 
of  the  place  ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
put  them  in  place  and  order.  In  1818,  a 
rumor  was  cunent  that  these  Medicean 
coffins  had  been  violated  and  robbed  of  all 
the  articles  of  value  which  they  contained. 
But  little  heed  was  paid  to  this  rumor, 
and  it  was  not  until  thirty  nine  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  1857,  that  an  examination  into 
the  fact  was  made.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  rumor  had  been  well  founded. 
The  forty-nine  coffins  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  family  were  taken  down  one 
by  one,  and  a  sad  state  of  things  was  ex¬ 
posed.  Some  of  them  bad  been  broken 
into  and  robbed,  some  of  them  were  the 
hiding-places  of  rats  and  every  kind  of 
vermin  ;  and  such  was  the  nauseous  odor 
they  gave  forth,  that  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  employed  in  taking  them  down 
lost  his  life  by  inhaling  it. 

“  Imperial  Ciesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay," 

had  become  hideous  and  nauseous.  Of 
many  of  them  nothing  remained  but  frag¬ 
ments  of  bones  and  a  handful  of  dust  ; 
but  where  they  had  not  been  stolen,  the 
splendid  dresses,  covered  with  jewels — the 
wrought  silks  and  satins  of  gold  embroid¬ 
ery — the  helmets  and  swords,  crusted  with 
gems  and  gold, — still  survived  the  dust 
and  bones  that  had  worn  them  in  their 
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ftplendid  pafjreants  and  ephemeral  daya  of 
|)Ower  ;  and  in  many  caaea,  where  every¬ 
thing  that  bore  the  impreaa  of  life  had 
goie,  the  hair  atill  remained,  almoat  aa 
freah  aa  ever.  Some,  however,  had  l>een 
embalmed,  and  were  in  fair  preaervation  ; 
and  aome  were  in  a  dreadful  atate  of 
putrefaction.  Ghaatly  and  grinning  akulla 
were  there,  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold. 
Dark  and  parchment-dried  faces  were 
seen,  with  their  golden  hair,  rich  aa  ever, 
and  twisted  with  gema  and  pearls  and 
golden  nets.  The  cardinals  wore  still 
their  mitres  and  red  cloaks  and  splendid 
rings.  On  the  breast  of  Cardinal  Carlos 
(son  of  Ferdinand  1.)  was  a  beautiful  cross 
of  white  enamel,  with  the  cHigy  of  Christ 
in  black,  and  surrounded  with  emeralds, 
and  on  his  hand  a  rich  sapphire  ring.  On 
tliat  of  Cardinal  Leopold,  the  son  of  Co- 
simo  II.,  over  the  purple  pianeta  was  a 
cross  of  amethysts,  and  on  his  linger  a  ja¬ 
cinth,  set  in  enamel.  The  dried  bones  of 
Vittoria  della  Rovere  Montefeltro  were 
draped  by  a  dress  of  black  silk,  of  beauti¬ 
ful  texture,  trimmed  with  black  and  white 
lace,  with  a  great  golden  medal  on  her 
breast,  and  the  portrait  of  her  as  she  was 
in  life,  lying  on  one  side,  and  her  emblems 
on  the  other  ;  while  all  that  remained  of 
herself  were  a  few  bones.  Anna  Luisa, 
the  Electress  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
daughter  of  Cosimo  III.,  lay  there,  almost 
a  skeleton,  robed  in  a  rich  violet  velvet, 
with  the  electoral  crown  surmounting  a 
bla<:k  ghastly  face  of  parchment, — a  medal 
of  gold,  with  her  etKgy  and  name  on  one 
side,  and  on  her  breast  a  crucilix  of  sil¬ 
ver  ;  while  Francisco  .Maria,  her  uncle, 
lay  beside  her,  a  mass  of  putrid  robes  and 
rags,  t^osimo  I.  and  Cosimo  11.  had  been 
stripped  by  profane  hands  of  all  their 
jewels  and  insitmia ;  and  so  had  been 
Eleonora  de  Toledo  and  .Maria  Christina, 
and  many  others,  to  the  numl>er  of  twenty. 
The  two  bodies  which  were  found  in  the 
best  preservation  were  those  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Giovanna  d' Austria,  the  wife  of 
Francisco  1.,  and  their  daughter  Anna. 
Corruption  had  scarcely  touched  them,  and 
they  lay  there,  fresh  in  color  as  if  they 
had  just  died.  The  mother,  in  her  red 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  her  red  silk 
stockings  and  high-heeled  shoes,  the  ear¬ 
rings  hanging  from  her  ears,  and  her  blond 
hair  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  and  equally  well 
preserved  was  the  body  of  the  daughter 
— the  color  of  their  faces  scarcely  changed. 


And  so,  centuries  after  they  had  been  laid 
there,  the  truth  became  evident  of  the 
rumor  that  ran  through  Florence  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  that  they  had  died  of 
poison.  The  arsenic  which  had  taken  from 
them  their  life,  had  preserved  their  bod¬ 
ies.  Giovanni  delle  llande  Nere  was  also 
there — the  bones  scattered  and  loose  with¬ 
in  his  iron  armor,  and  his  rusted  helmet 
with  the  visor  down.  And  this  is  what 
was  left  of  the  great  Medici. 

Bel.  M'hat  a  miserable  story  !  Take 
physic.  Pomp  !  To  think  that  all  the 
splendor  and  power  of  eari.h  can  come  to 
this  ;  that  even  our  rags  outlive  us  ;  that 
beauty  and  youth,  and  strength  and  man¬ 
hood  can  rot  and  crumble  to  dust  like  any 
carrion  :  ’tis  terrible.  And  we  still  go  on 
playing  our  games  of  folly  in  the  face  of 
hij;h  heaven,  and  ranting  and  bragging, 
as  if  we  were  anything,  until  the  sceptre 
drops  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  the  dead 
C«esar,  and  he  lies  down  to  rot  like  the 
veriest  beggar  in  the  ditch.  The  beasts 
that  bnq;  not  put  us  to  shame.  And  we, 
who  pretend  to  know  everything  !  what 
do  we  know  I  Will  any  one  read  me  the 
simple  evcry-dsy  riddle  of  death  ?  Why, 
the  very  mountains  and  rocks  laugh  at  us, 
and  spurn  us  for  our  self-conceit,  and  well 
they  may.  Nature  scorns  us  :  she  drenches 
us  with  her  tempests  ;  buffets  us  with 
her  storms  ;  and  flings  ns  fifty  fathoms 
down  her  rocks  to  death  ;  and  burns  us 
with  her  sun, — and  still  she  cannot  take 
the  vanity  and  conceit  out  of  us.  You 
are  no  child  of  mine.  Nature  says.  I  am 
only  your  step-mother,  and  I  scorn  you 
for  your  folly.  Go,  poor  ape,  and  learn 
modesty  and  humility. 

Mai.  Yes,  I  think,  she  does  indeed. 
She  seems  to  care  little  for  us  ;  we  are  al¬ 
ways  at  sword’s  point, — she  to  attack  and 
destroy  us,  and  we  to  parry  her  attacks. 
Death  threatens  out  of  every  crevice  and 
whispers  in  every  wind  ;  and  Nature  hides 
him  everywhere  to  as-sault  us.  Sometimes, 
as  if  by  caprice,  she  is  kind,  and  turns  us 
out  and  lets  us  be  happy  for  a  moment  ; 
but  she  is  as  tickle  as  the  wind,  and  even 
when  she  smiles  she  points  us  out  to  Death, 
and  leads  us  into  his  ambushes.  W^hat 
cares  she  if  we  live  or  die  !  She  smiles 
the  same  over  the  mangled  body  or  crush¬ 
ed  heart  as  over  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
What  sympathy  has  she  with  ns  in  our 
griefs  and  tortures  and  agonies  !  The  sun 
shines  just  as  clear  and  bright  on  the 
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wretched  as  on  the  happy.  Does  our  sor¬ 
row  dim  the  light,  or  force  the  brook  to 
talk  less  loudly,  or  keep  the  flowers  from 
blooming?  No!  Nature  mocks  and 
laughs  at  our  striving  and  our  living. 

Bel.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  in  our  grief 
as  the  impassiveness  of  Nature  :  the  per¬ 
fect  hardness  of  heart,  the  utter  want  of 
sympathy  she  shows  ;  the  cold,  cruel  in* 
difference  to  all  we  feel.  Even  in  our  joy 
she  is  always  taunting  ns  with  a  secret, 
which  she  pretends  to  whisper  but  will 
not  reveal.  Everywhere  she  seems  just 
about  to  tell  us  something  we  desire  to 
know,  to  give  us  something  we  desire  to 
have,  and  when  we  grasp  at  it,  it  is  gone 
— over  there — out  beyond,  somewhere 
where  we  are  not.  Happiness  is  her  lure, 
which  she  holds  out  before  ns,  just  be¬ 
yond  our  reach,  and  when  we  rush  to  seize 
it  and  stumble  to  the  earth  in  pain,  she 
will  not  come  to  our  assistance.  8he  talks 
a  vague  and  inarticulate  language  which 
we  cannot  understand,  and  yet  she  will 
never  explain  what  she  means.  What 
she  means  !  No  !  nor  what  anything 
means.  We  all  like  fools  pretend  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  ;  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  it  is  all  a  pretence,  and  we 
cover  over  our  utter  ignorance  by  a  veil 
of  words,  and  keep  ourselves  from  drown¬ 
ing  in  the  abyss  of  thought  by  foolish  rafts 
of  phrases.  Really  if  we  were  not  man, 
there  would  be  nothing  so  laughable  as 
man,  with  our  whinings  and  complaints, 
and  our  prophecies  and  pretences.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  the  bea.sts  have  the  better  of 
us — in  their  dumbness.  They  commit 
none  of  our  follies  of  speech  ;  they  do  not 
look  forward  and  harass  themselves  with 
striving  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  ;  they 
do  not  whine  over  the  past,  and  consume 
themselves  with  vain  regrets  ;  they  take 
what  is  given  and  live  in  the  present,  and 
have  the  decency  to  be  dumb  and  grateful. 

Mai.  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  spin 

“  A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 
Of  this  familiar  life — which  seems  to  be 
But  is  not — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 
Of  all  we  would  believe  ;  or  sadly  bUme 
The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 
Of  this  wrong  world,  and  then  anatomize 
The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose 
eyes 

Were  closed  in  distant  years — or  widely  guess 
The  issue  of  this  earth’s  great  business, 

When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are.” 

Bel.  That  is  Shelley,  is  it  not  ? 

Mai.  Yes. 


Bel.  Ah,  yes  !  it  is  pleasant  to  spin 
such  webs  of  faith  to  catch  flies.  And  the 
dewdrops  hang  on  them,  too,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  glitter  like  diamonds  ;  but  some¬ 
times  we  are  only  the  flies  themselves  that 
are  caught  in  them,  and  then  it  is  not  so 
pleasant. 

Mai.  Flies  !  There  is  nothing  I  detest 
like  flies.  Nothing  on  earth  enrages  me 
like  them.  I  like  to  see  them  caught  in 
webs.  They  present  the  only  shape  in 
which  courage  does  not  seem  a  virtue. 
Pertinacious  and  fearless,  they  can  never 
be  driven  away.  They  know  not  fear, 
they  are  so  di^ustingly  alert.  I  like  the 
old  line — is  it  Decker’s  ? — 

”  Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  untameable  as  flies  V  ’ 

I  was  reading  some  time  ago  a  most  hor¬ 
rible  account,  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
“  St.  James’s  Gazette,”  of  the  battle-field 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
there  in  1882,  and  of  the  fearful  gather¬ 
ing  there  of  flies.  The  Egyptian  troops 
liad,  he  says,  neglected  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  the  British  troops  did  not 
bury  them,  so  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
Arabs  and  Egyptians  lay  about  the  trenches 
and  the  fort  walls.  Let  me  read  you  what 
the  writer  says  : — 

”  Long  before  I  got  to  the  trenches  I  noticed 
a  dark  line,  distinctly  visible  on  the  otherwise 
bright  sandy  landscape,  and  as  I  got  nearer, 
the  fort  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  dark  pall. 
I  could  not  account  for  this  phenomenon  at 
first,  and  at  the  instant  it  was  suggestive  of 
something  supernatural.  On  nearer  approach, 
however,  at  about  150  yards’  distance  from 
the  dark  mass,  I  heard  distinctly  a  loud  hum¬ 
ming  noise.  As  I  approached  nearer,  the 
sound  increased  in  volume  until  it  became  a 
loud  roar.  It  was  not  until  I  was  close  to  the 
black  line  that  I  could  make  out  the  cause. 
Then  I  could  see  the  topmost  flies  as  they  ho¬ 
vered  and  dived  above  the  lower  stratk  I 
could  trace  this  black  line  of  flies  for  a  half- 
mile  or  BO  on  either  side  of  me,  and  it  rose  like 
a  thick  curtain  for  some  ten  yards  off  the 
ground.  Here  is  a  calculation  for  some  math¬ 
ematician.  A  wall  of  flies  one  mile  long,  ten 
yards  high,  and  forty  yards  wide  ;  and  the  flies 
so  thickly  massed  that  they  might  bo  said  to 
be  riding  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  brush¬ 
ing  each  other  side  by  side.  This  black  wall 
represented  the  line  of  dead  Egyptians  ;  and 
certainly  if  they  were  unbnried  they  did  nut 
want  for  a  pall.  How  I  was  to  get  through 
this  cordon  of  flies  was  a  doubtful  problem. 
Time  was  pressing,  and  a  party  of  Arabs  were 
hanging  behind,  and  enjoying  some  nice  ball- 
practioe,  with  my  pony  and  me  for  targets. 
To  go  around  the  flank  of  this  fly- wall  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  I  put  spurs  to  my  pony  and 
urged  him  through.  The  brute  refused  sev. 
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enl  timeH,  literally  frightened  by  the  ham  and 
noise.  At  last  I  managed  to  get  him  *  head- 
on,’  and  nerer  shall  I  forget  my  passage 
throngh  those  forty  yards  of  flies.  They  pre¬ 
sented  snch  a  firm  front  as  we  passed  throngh, 
that  1  conld  feel  a  heary  pressure,  heary 
enoagh  to  compel  me  instinctively  to  grip  the 
saddle  closer  with  my  knees.  I  bad  to  close 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  trust  to  chance  to  get 
straight  through  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  endure  the  horrible  stench  that  emanated 
from  the  mass.  My  pony  was  so  terrified  that 
I  conld  not  pull  him  up  until  s'e  had  got  some 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  black  mass,  and  out 
into  the  clear  desert  air  again.” 

There  !  is  not  that  a  hideous  picture  ? 

Bel.  Hideous  enough.  Thank  Heaven 
we  have  no  such  armies  of  flies  here.  If 
the  devil  ever  made  any  creature,  he 
made  the  fly.  It  is  as  hlacit  as  he  is  paint¬ 
ed,  and  as  devilish  as  one  could  wish. 
But  I  know  why  you  hate  flies  so.  You 
are  getting  bald,  and  they  make  your  cra¬ 
nium  a  playground — a  promenade  ? 

Mai,  Ay,  that  they  do.  But  bald  is  a 
hard  word.  Why  not  say, — Your  hair  is 
getting  thin  ?  that  euphuism  lets  a  man 
down  easy.  Bald,  forsooth  !  I  admit 
my  part  is  wider  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
that  is  all.  I  am  not  bald.  People  like 
you  sometimes  rudely  tell  me  I  am  ;  but 
I  take  good  heed  never  to  use  a  double 
mirror,  nor  see  the  back  of  my  head. 
The  last  time  I  used  two  they  played  me 
a  sad  trick.  I  saw  a  person  1  did  not 
know  reflected  in  them. 

Bel,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  coarse 
language.  There  is  a  friend  of  ours  who 
divides  all  persons  into  two  classes,  those 
whose  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
those  whose  hair  is  departed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  And  as  Solomons  said  to  George 
HI.,  I  congratulate  you  on  being  in  the 
second  class. 

Mai.  Apropoe  of  what  did  Solomons 
say  that  f 

Bel.  Apropos  of  players  on  the  violin. 
“  They  may  be  divided,”  he  said,  ‘‘  into 
two  classes.  Those  who  play  well,  and 
those  who  play  badly  ;  and  I  congratulate 
your  Majesty  on  arriving  at  the  second 
class.” 

Mai,  I  am  a  believer  in  wigs,  provided 
the  wig  does  not  attempt  to  lie  and  de¬ 
ceive  you  into  a  belief  that  it  is  the  real 
natural  covering  of  the  head.  It  is  the 
wig’s  attempt  at  deceit  which  makes  it 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  When  it 
boldly  says,  I  am  a  wig,  and  not  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  head  of  hair,  it  is  as  respectable  as 


any  other  head-dress,  and  may  be  quite  as 
becoming.  For  instance,  a  handsome 
King  Chatles  wig  is  certainly  as  becoming 
as  a  stove  pipe  hat,  and  on  an  oflicial  head 
a  wig  has  something  imposing.  I  doubt 
if  any  judge  would  so  sternly  typify 
Themis  with  his  natural  hair  as  when  he 
is  covered  with  his  wig.  Persons  in  high 
offices  who  personate  powers  should  not 
appear  in  their  common  dresses.  In  my 
opinion,  a  judge  in  his  shirt-sleeves  may 
be  as  just  and  able  as  one  in  his  robes  and 
wig,  but  be  will  not  have  the  same  author¬ 
ity.  Think  of  a  cardinal  in  knickerbock¬ 
ers  and  a  dress-coat  !  Has  he  not  lost 
half  his  impressiveness  and  influence  by 
the  change  of  his  dress  ?  Dress  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  body  as  language  for  the 
mind.  It  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  great 
mistake  in  America  that  the  judiciary  have 
no  oflicial  robes  to  distinguish  them  on 
the  bench,  not  only  for  the  dignity  which 
these  give  to  the  office,  and  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  exert  on  the  public,  but  for  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
judge  himself.  A  man  in  official  robes 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  is,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  removed  from  his  ordinary  personal 
relations  of  common  life  ;  that  he  becomes 
a  representative  of  the  office,  and  bound 
to  its  duties.  We  admit,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  that  dress,  uniform,  and  distinctive 
badges  restrain  personalities  and  give 
authority,  and  compel  the  wearer  to  a 
bearing  and  conduct  appropriate  to  his 
position.  So,  also,  we  recognize  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  and  impressiveness  of  cos¬ 
tume  in  the  Church.  Why  is  this  not 
true  in  all  other  official  positions  in  life  ? 
Why  does  it  not  equally  apply  to  judges 
and  advocates,  and  all  the  officers  of  a 
court  ?  American  Ministers  at  foreign 
Courts  are  now  prohibited  from  wearing 
the  distinctive  diplomatic  dress  ordained 
by  custom  of  all  other  nations.  But  on 
what  sufficient  ground  ?  It  is  asserted  that 
such  distinctive  dresses  are  not  republi¬ 
can.  Why  ?  Is  not  one  dress  as  repub¬ 
lican  as  another  \  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
simply  an  offence  against  good  manners 
thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
reject  the  usages  of  diplomacy.  One 
might  as  well  insist  that  it  is  not  republi¬ 
can  to  put  on  the  recognized  dress-coat  at 
an  evening  reception  or  ball.  A  gentle¬ 
man  simply  conforms  to  the  usages  of  the 
society  he  frequents,  and  he  wears  the 
dress  worn  by  others  ;  he  does  not  seek 
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to  render  himself  conspicuous  nmon^  them 
by  singularity  of  costume,  nor  tacitly  to 
criticise  their  good  taste  by  adopting  a 
different  dress.  The  generally  admitted 
rules  and  customs  of  society  may  not  be 
vkrj  wise,  but  every  gentleman  recognizes 
them  as  binding  upon  him.  He  does  not 
offend  by  self-assertion  and  the  assumption 
of  superiority  in  even^minor  matters  ;  he 
simply  conforms  to  the  general  usage. 
Now  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  agreed 
(whether  wisely  or  not  is  immatcrim)  to 
require  that  all  persons  holding  diplomatic 
positions  shall,  on  formal  occasions,  wear 
a  distinctive  diplomatic  dress.  The 
Courts  of  Europe  have  decreed  that  on 
State  occasions  and  presentations  this  dress 
shall  be  obligatory.  To  comply  with  this 
requisition,  to  conform  to  this  universal 
usage,  involves  no  loss  of  dignity  or  princi¬ 
ple.  But  for  a  foreign  Minister  or  ambas¬ 
sador  to  refuse  to  do  so  is  an  impertinence 
to  all  the  Courts  at  which  he  represents 
his  country,  and  a  criticism  and  slur  upon 
all  his  fellow-Ministers  and  ambassadors 
who  conform  to  this  usage.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  Tou  may  commit  this  folly,  but 
I  will  not.  You  may  dress  yourselves  as 
lackeys,  but  I  am  no  lackey,  and  I  will 
show  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  This  is 
as  presumptuous  as  it  is  ill-bred.  It  is 
virtually  an  assertion  that  he  is  better  than 
they  are.  Surely  any  Court  in  Europe  has 
the  right  to  lay  down  rules  and  conven¬ 
tions  as  to  its  own  receptions  ;  and  can 
there  be  a  greater  impertinence  or  a  more 
overbearing  pretension  than  for  any  one 
to  insist  that  he  will  not  conform  to  them, 
and  claim  that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from 
the  rules  which  govern  others  because  he 
is  a  republican.  But  it  is  asserted  that 
the  dress  which  is  recognized  as  appropri¬ 
ate  for  any  American  in  visiting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  proper  and 
sufficient  for  him  at  all  the  Courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  That  is  begging  the  whole  question. 
The  President  has  the  right  to  make  his 
own  rules  for  his  own  Court ;  but  surely 
he  has  no  right  to  make  rules  for  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  or  directly  to  violate 
those  which  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
they  have  laid  down,  and  in  so  doing  to 
offend  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  diplo¬ 
matic  society  in  general,  or  to  insist  that 
he  shall  be  made  an  exception,  or  to  make 
his  special  privilege  a  national  question  1 
My  notion  is  that  a  gentleman,  when  he 
enters  any  society,  asks  what  are  the 


usages  of  that  society,  how  he  should 
dress,  and  what  are  the  forms  adopted  by 
others,  and  to  these  he  conforms  ;  and  I 
know  not  why  a  diplomat  should  not  do 
the  same.  But  in  point  of  fact  this  rule 
as  to  dress  is  an  admirable  one,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  good  reasons.  The  dress  itself  is 
an  indication  of  the  office  and  position  of 
the  wearer.  That  office  confers  upon  the 
diplomat  certain  privileges  and  rights,  and 
his  dress  accredits  him  to  ail  persons  igno¬ 
rant  of  him  personally.  If  he  present  him¬ 
self  in  that  dress,  ushers  and  soldiers, 
guards  and  servants,  recognize  him  as  a 
diplomat,  and  give  him  free  entrance,  and 
assist  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  privi¬ 
leges.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  presents 
himself  in  his  ordinary  dress,  how  arc  the 
subordinates  of  a  Court,  the  guards  of  a 

f  alace  or  public  place,  to  distinguish  him  f 
t  becomes  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to 
pass,  to  prove  his  identity.  How  is  he 
to  do  this  f  Were  it  not  for  the  dress  any¬ 
body  might  present  himself,  and  by  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  a  Minister,  improperly  obtain 
entrance,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  for  ob¬ 
jects  thoroughly  wrong.  In  fact,  the 
most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  incidents 
have  occurred  merely  through  this  absurd 
regulation.  On  one  occasion  an  American 
Minister,  presenting  himself  on  a  State  oc¬ 
casion  in  his  ordinary  dress,  was  refused 

f  ermission  to  pass  the  door  by  the  guard, 
le  asserted  his  position  as  American  Min¬ 
ister  ;  but  the  guard,  not  trusting  to  his 
assertion,  still  refused.  He  attempted  to 
force  his  way,  and  then  occurred  a  dis¬ 
graceful  scene — a  ffght  between  him  and 
the  guard,  a  great  noise  and  confusion, 
his  arrest,  and  final  release  after  a  time. 
Other  cases,  some  of  them  ludicrous 
enough,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing  about  them — non  ragioniam  ai 
lor.  But  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  say¬ 
ing.  So  far  from  objecting  to  costumes 
and  oflUcial  dresses,  I  should  like  not  only 
that  the  judiciary,  and  the  army  and  navy 
and  foreign  Ministers,  should  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  costume,  but  that  every  guild,  office, 
trade,  and  profession  should  have  one  ap¬ 
propriate  to  itself.  It  was  the  case  in  Italy 
in  the  olden  days,  and  what  pictu¬ 
resqueness  it  gave  to  life  !  There  was  no 
nonsense  then  about  costumes  representing 
the  occupation  or  office  of  any  person  be¬ 
ing  anti-republican.  During  the  best 
days  of  their  Republics,  every  guild  had 
its  own  dress.  The  merchant,  the  noble. 
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the  magistrate,  the  artist,  the  carpenter, 
the  tradesmen — each  was  distitif^uinhed 
by  its  costume,  and  all  were  promi  or  sat¬ 
isfied  at  least  with  their  position,  and  not 
ashamed  of  it.  ^V'hy  «io  we  all  dress 
alike  ?  Simply,  I  suppose,  because  we 
wish  to  conceal  our  real  occupation.  We 
are  not  willing  to  show  ourselves  in  our 
true  colors.  We  hope  to  bo  mistaken  to 
be  in  a  higher  rank  than  that  which  we 
actually  have.  Is  this  republican — to  be 
aping  the  dress,  and  pretending  to  the 
position  of  those  who  are  above  us  ?  Are 
we  ashamed  of  what  we  are  doing  ?  Do 
we  want  to  fly  under  false  colors  f  Is  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  tradesman,  and  a  glory  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  lord  or  a  governor  f 
Does  it  give  us  a  secret  delight  to  think 
that  among  strangers  we  may  be  thought 
to  be  members  of  Congress  f  or  does  it 
offend  us  to  have  any  one  set  above  us,  or 
distinguished  from  us  by  any  exterior 
badge  or  dress  f  Whatever  is  the  motive 
for  this  deadly  conformity  of  dress,  it 
neither  strengthens  our  character  nor  makes 
life  picturesque. 

btl.  I  go  even  a  step  beyond,  and 
think  that  badges  and  ribbons  and  medals 
are  admirable  inventions.  Nay,  I  think 
that  even  the  ribbon  of  the  I^egion  of 
Honor,  much  as  it  is  laughed  at,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  nothing  shows  the  practical 
good  sense  of  the  French  more  than  the 
institution  of  this  order.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  distinction,  you  say.  No  matter,  it 
is  something  ;  and  a  man  that  wears  it  in 
his  button-hole  feels  compelled  by  it  to 
decency  of  conduct.  He  would  not  com¬ 
mit  the  same  act  with  it  on  his  person  as 
if  he  were  without  it.  Is  this  nothing  ? 
Humanity  is  a  very  foolish  thing.  There 
is  no  such  ridiculous  animal  as  a  man  ; 
but  those  who  wish  to  lead  men  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  use  their  follies  to  guide 
them  to  good  ends.  It  is,  if  you  please, 
ridiculous  that  a  man  should  desire  the 
ribbon.  But  if  he  do  desire  it — and  what 
Frenchman  does  not  ? — there  is  the  fact  ; 
and  why  not  make  use  of  it  Men  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  it  They  will 
earnestly  work — nay,  they  will  hazard 
their  lives  for  it  It  is  thus  a  great  lever 
to  move  society,  and  it  is  foolish  to  throw 
it  away.  The  soldier  will  brave  death  for 
the  medal  of  valor.  If  you  have  no  medal 
to  give  him,  you  have  lost  a  powerful  in¬ 
centive.  Besides,  in  general,  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  society  that  services  and 
Naw  SxBiis. — Von.  L.,  No.  3.  20 


abilities  and  noble  deeds  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  some  outward  badge  i  There  is 
no  such  cheap  way  of  purchasing  men  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  it  acts  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  on  others  to  deserve  and  obtain  a  sim¬ 
ilar  public  evidence  of  merit.  You  say  we 
ought  to  be  above  this.  Perhaps  we 
ought,  but  we  are  not ;  and  we  might  as 
well  accept  things  as  they  are.  Again  yon 
say,  if  it  really  could  be  confined  to  true 
desert,  it  would  be  different  ;  but  such 
honors,  if  you  will  call  them  so,  arc  not 
always  given  to  the  deserving.  They  do 
not  really  mean  anything.  They  are  often 
obtained  by  influence  and  chicanery. 
True  ;  but  even  though  this  be  the  case, 
they  are  not  without  value.  You  must 
not  judge  things  by  their  exceptions.  Are 
there  any  honors  or  distinctions  or  offices 
of  which  you  cannot  say  the  same  ?  Are 
they  only  given  to  the  most  deserving  ? 
Does  nobody  intrigue  for  them  ?  But  is 
that  a  reason  to  refuse  all  distinctions  f 
They  are  not  republican  at  least,  you  say. 
Whatever  aristocratic  and  monarchical 
countries  may  do,  it  is  contrary  to  all  this 
spirit  of  republicanism  to  do  this.  And 
pray,  why  f  They  confer  no  power,  they 
give  no  authority,  they  injure  no  one,  and 
why  should  not  a  republic  recognize,  by  a 
badge,  a  token,  a  medal,  a  ribbon,  great 
services  to  the  country  ?  Men  may  polit¬ 
ically  be  equal  if  you  choose,  but  for  ail 
that  they  are  not  equal  in  mind,  in  power, 
in  character — in  a  word,  in  anything  essen¬ 
tial — and  there  is  something  of  the  devil’s 
“  darling  sin,  the  pride  that  apes  humil¬ 
ity,”  in  any  pretence  that  they  are.  By 
the  laws  of  America  no  title  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  country,  and  yet  there  is  no 
people  that  are  more  fond  of  them.  You 
cannot  drive  out  human  nature  with  a 
pitchfork.  If  yon  cannot  there  be  Lord 
Booby  or  Sir  Thomas  Newcombe,  you  are 
Dr.,  or  Colonel,  or  Judge,  or  Congress¬ 
man,  or  Senator  :  and  of  late  I  find  that 
the  two  last  titles,  which  in  the  old  days 
were  never  known,  have  become  universal. 
All  people  like  titles  and  handles  to  their 
name— republicans  as  well  as  monarchists. 
Why,  if  titles  and  distinctions- and  badges 
are  wrong  or  inexpedient  or  ridiculous,  do 
the  colleges  and  societies  in  America  conr 
fer  them  !  Why  are  men  pleased  to  place 
LL.D.  after  their  names,  or  A.A.S.,  or 
anything  else  f  Has  it  ever  done  any  in¬ 
jury  to  society  to  give  these  degrees  and 
titles  !  When  it  comes  to  conferring  pow». 
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ers  and  privileges  with  the  titles,  the  ques¬ 
tion  assumes  another  aspect ;  hut  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  not  have  been  an  ad¬ 
mirable  thing  if  the  country  had  by  some 
badge  or  outward  token  recognized  the 
great  services  and  sacrifices  and  valor  of 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
late  war.  I  never  look  at  a  soldier  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  wears  the  Crimean  medal,  or  at 
an  Italian  who  wears  the  medal  of  military 
valor  on  his  breast,  without  a  sensation  of 
respect  and  a  certain  thrill  of  interest,  and 
a  feeling  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  done 
something.  On  bis  part  also  he  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  wearing  it,  as  he  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  any  recognition  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  as  a  man  should  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  exerts  a  good 
influence  on  all.  There  !  I  have  done. 

Alai.  Well,  you  have  made  a  long 
speech,  and  I  will  not  say  there  is  no  tiuth 
in  what  you  urge.  But  really  is  there 
anything  more  absurd  than  a  Frenchman 
with  his  Legion  of  Honor  on  his  overcoat, 
on  his  undercoat,  on  his  dressing-gown, 
on  his  waistcoat  ?  I  honestly  believe  that 
if  you  strip  him  naked  you  will  find  it 
asted  or  tattooed  on  his  breast.  Dissect 
im,  and  on  bis  heart  would  be  written 
Legion  of  Honor,  as  Calais  on  Mary  of 
England’s  heart. 

Bel.  ’Very  true  ;  but  none  the  less  the 
red  ribbon  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government ;  and  if  a  Frenchman 
is  ridiculous  in  our  eyes  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  wears  it  and  in  the  pride  he 
takes  in  it,  all  the  more  it  shows  that  the 
ribbon  is  a  power.  For  my  own  part,  it 
amuses  me  excessively,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  be  abandoned. 

Alai.  You  are  an  abominable  aristocrat. 

Bel.  I  think  1  should  be  a  fool  if,  know¬ 
ing  I  could  secure  the  best  services  of  any 
one  by  giving  him  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a 
ribbon,  I  should  refuse  to  do  so. 

Afal.  You  remind  me  of  an  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Justice  Story  used  to  tell  of 
William  Pinckney,  the  distinguished  law. 
yer.  On  his  return  to  America,  after  hav¬ 
ing  represented  his  country  as  Minister  in 
England,  he  came  to  see  the  judge,  and 
talking  over  with  him  his  impressions  of 
life  and  society  there,  he  said,  “  Were  it 
not  for  my  republican  prejudices,  I  know 
of  no  position  more  enviable  than  that  of 
a  peer  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  with 
a  large  rent-roll.  Were  it  not  for  my  re-' 
publican  prejudices.”  ”  His  republican 


principles  !”  the  judge  used  to  repeat, 
with  a  laugh  ;  ‘‘  I  never  knew  he  had  any. 

He  was  the  most  thorough  aristocrat,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men,  I  ever  knew.” 

Bel.  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  man. 

Mai,  In  every  way.  At  the  Bar  he  • 
was  facile  princepe  among  a  group  of  elo¬ 
quent  and  able  men,  equally  powerful  with 
the  Bench  and  the  jury — a  severe  student 
and  laliorious  worker  in  his  profession, 
and  a  man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
industry.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  great 
fop  in  his  dress,  and  had  the  folly  to  as¬ 
sume,  before  the  Bar  and  Bcuich,  a  care¬ 
less  contempt  of  study.  After  working 
all  night  on  a  case,  he  would  present  him¬ 
self  in  court  finically  dressi-d  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  given  but  slight  attention  to  the  ca.se 
he  was  to  argue,  and  begin  his  aignment 
in  an  artificial  tone  of  voice  and  manner, 
as  if  he  were  but  slightly  inte.Vsted  in  it. 

But  as  he  went  on,  his  air  and  manner 
changed  ;  he  threw  off  this  affectation, 
and  showed  such  mastery  of  details,  such 
consummate  power  in  marshalling  his  ar¬ 
gument,  such  power  of  illustration  and  elo¬ 
quence,  as  to  carry  everything  before  him. 

The  jury,  which  had  liegun  by  smiling, 
became  spellbound.  The  Court  aud  Bar 
listened  with  profound  attention  ;  and 
when  he  took  his  seat,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  counteract  the  impression  which  he  had 
left. 

Bel.  Eloquence  seems  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  have  become  more  practi¬ 
cal  and  more  commonplace  than  we  used 
to  be.  We  do  not  believe  in  eloquence. 
Would  it  be  possible  now,  for  instance,  for 
any  man  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Sheridan  did 
in  his  great  speeches  ?  That  cold,  august, 
and  critical  body  was  then  so  moved  by 
him,  that  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of 
some  of  the  members  ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  he  made,  that  after  he  took  his 
seat  all  further  discussion  for  the  time  was 
impossible,  and  the  House  was  forced  to 
adjourn  in  order  to  recover  its  composure. 

So,  too,  in  the  Senate  in  America.  Some 
of  the  great  speeches  of  Webster  carried 
grave  senators  away  with  the  vigor  and 
earnestness  of  their  eloquence,  and  chang¬ 
ed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question.  But 
we  are  lower-toned  now,  have  less  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and,  I  am  afraid,  less  heart  than  in 
the  olden  days. 
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Bel.  Oh,  oh  !  Given  the  eloquent 
man,  you  would  find  the  fwune  impression 
ai;ain.  Tlie  truth  is,  we  have  not  the  elo¬ 
quent  man  ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing 
more  unpleasant — nay,  more  ludicrous  and 
repulsive — than  that  wordy  and  indated 
counterfeit  of  eloquence  which  is  some¬ 
times  heard  in  America,  in  which  there  is 
such  a  pennyworth  of  hrains  and  thought 
to  such  a  monstrous  quantity  of  verbiage. 
Not  that  the  Americans  are  not  facile  and 
good  speakers  generally.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  they  are  too  facile.  They  let  their 
words  run  away  with  their  thoughts. 
They  orate  :  their  swelling  sentences  are 
for  the  most  part  sham  ;  they  do  not  rise 
out  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  pour  forth 
from  necessity  and  with  an  inborn  strength. 
They  are  all  pumped  up,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  hateful  than  this.  Eloquence  is 
not  a  garment  which  can  be  put  on  to 
thought  at  will. 

.Val.  U'  in  America  oratory  is  mouth¬ 
ing  and  inflated,  in  England  it  is  flat  and 
commonplace,  hesitating,  and  generally  so 
conscious  that  it  is  painful  to  the  listener. 
The  American  has  a  great  gift  of  what  the 
Chinese  would  call  “  Talkee  !  talkee  !” 
and  at  all  events,  one  is  not  in  constant 
fear  lest  he  break  down  utterly  ;  but  the 
Englishman  so  stumbles  and  corrects  him¬ 
self,  so  hesitates  over  all  his  sentences, 
that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  see 
him  take  his  seat.  Of  course  there  are 
noble  exceptions  to  all  this  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  side  in  preferring  business-like  and 
practical  statements  and  arguments,  even 
though  they  are  flat,  to  windy  talk  and 
strained  phrases.  There  is  certainly  little 
or  no  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  there  is  practical 
debate  and  discussion,  however  dull. 

Del.  Yes  ;  but  men  who  are  by  nature 
eloquent  are  cowed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  often  do  not  dare  to  give  vent 
to  the  enthusiasm  they  feel.  The  fashion 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Sheridan,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
House  would  now  listen  to  his  speeches. 
We  have  changed  our  manners  and  speech 
as  well  as  our  dress.  We  go  in  for  the 
useful  and  the  practical.  We  affect  slang 
in  our  conversation,  and  indifference  in 
our  opinions.  We  understate  everything, 
and  object  to  enthusiasm.  We  wear  cut¬ 
aways  and  trousers,  and  earnestness  is  not 
exactly  good  style.  People  stare  if  you 


are  (enthusiastic — as  much  as  if  you  wore 
tunics.  Life  is  no  longer  picturesque  but 
monotonous,  and  the  critical  spirit  is  so  in 
vogue  that  every  one  is  in  fear  of  what 
may  be  said  and  thought  of  what  they  do. 
Not  to  do  “  the  thing”  that  is  expected 
is  to  make  yourself  a  conspicuous  target 
for  the  shafts  of  all,  and  everybody  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  what  others  are  doing.  This 
destroys  individuality  and  monotonizes 
character.  Once  England  was  full  of 
characters  ;  now  all  are  cut  out  on  the 
same  pattern,  all  speak  alike,  all  dress 
alike.  The  eccentric  Englishman  at  home 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mai.  What  a  picture  !  It  is  a  horrible 
age,  as  the  present  always  is  to  those  who 
are  living  in  it.  I  don’t,  however,  think 
we  are  worse  than  our  fathers  or  grand¬ 
fathers.  They  railed  at  their  age  as  much 
as  we  at  ours.  But  in  one  respec-t  I  agree 
we  have  not  changed  things  for  the  better, 
and  that  is  in  our  dress.  Still  we  natu¬ 
rally  abuse  the  present  The  world  always 
has  and  will.  Let  me  recall  to  your  mem¬ 
ory  some  lines  from  an  anonymous  poem 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is 
the  old  complaint  that  the  times  arc  grow¬ 
ing  worse  : — 

**  Our  ladies  in  those  days 
In  civil  habit  went  ; 

Broadcloth  was  then  worth  praise. 

And  gave  the  best  content. 

French  fashions  then  were  scorned, 
Fond  tangles  then  none  knew  ; 

Then  modesty  women  adorned 
When  this  old  cap  was  new  !'  * 

Bel.  Man’s  dress  is  frightful — without 
dignity,  beauty,  or  convenience. 

Mai.  No  ;  not  without  convenience. 

Bel.  Yes  ;  without  convenience.  It  is 
nothing  but  habit  which  makes  trousers 
even  tolerable.  They  swell  at  the  knee 
and  the  hip,  they  drag  up  the  leg,  they 
gather  all  the  moisture  and  mud  about  the 
ankles  and  shoes,  and  arc  in  every  way  as 
inconvenient  as  they  are  ugly.  The  proof 
of  it  is,  that  if  we  go  out  to  shoot  or  ride 
or  march,  we  change  them  if  we  can. 
Every  soldier  can  march  farther  in  a  day 
with  his  trousers  pulled  up  and  tied  under 
the  knee,  so  as  to  afford  the  leg  full  play, 
than  if  he  wear  them  down  over  his  shoes. 

Mai.  Women’s  costumes  are  better. 
But  women  always  manage  to  look  well 
in  anything.  No  matter  how  hideous  any 
fashion  is,  it  is  always  thought  becoming. 
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But  a  beautiful  woman  will  be  beautiful 
despite  her  dress — not  because  the  dress  is 
becoming  to  the  persbn,  but  the  person 
to  the  dress.  Thej  so  lend  their  grace 
and  charm  to  it,  that  they  rob  it  of  its 
ugliness.  We  can't  help  loving  them 
whatever  they  wear. 

Bel.  All  costumes  are  going  out.  Man¬ 
chester  invades  the  secretest  village  of  the 
Abruzzi  ;  and  even  the  peasants  arc  now 
abandoning  their  dress.  Civilization  has 
triumphed  over  picturcsquencas ;  the 
stove-pipe  black  hat  is  making  its  way  to 
the  Pyramids  ;  and  the  formal  coats  and 
uncouth  trousers  of  the  West  are  invading 
the  Blast,  and  driving  out  the  flowing  ori¬ 
ental  robes.  The  world  is  getting  fright¬ 
fully  monotonous  and  ugly.  Colors  are 
going  out,  and  man  is  endeavoring  as  far 
as  he  can  to  make  himself  hideous.  Think 
of  the  old  Florentine  streets,  of  the  Rialto 
at  Venice,  of  the  Mart  of  Genoa,  of  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  of  the  Piazze  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  of  Siena  and  Milan  and  Pisa,  and 
Mantua  and  Verona,  in  the  golden  days 
of  their  prosperity,  in  the  time  of  their 
republics  and  monarchies,  what  pictu¬ 
resqueness,  what  variety  of  costume,  what 
brilliancy  of  color,  what  animation  there 
was  !  How  splendidly  their  figures  group¬ 
ed  together  in  the  streets  and  market- 

[>laces  !  All  was  picture  wherever  one 
ooked.  Gorgeous  colors  flashed  in  the 
sunlight.  Rich  robes  swept  the  pave¬ 
ments.  Dignified  figures  moved  along,  in 
costumes  befitting  the  majesty  of  man  and 
the  beauty  of  women.  Rememlrer  the  old 
Venetian  and  Florentine  and  Sienese  pic¬ 
tures  which  report  the  aspect  of  their  cit¬ 
ies  in  those  days,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  dull  monotonous  vulgarity  that  now 
characterizes  their  street-life.  Are  we  any 
better  for  all  this  change  ?  Have  we 
gained  anything  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  this 
variety  and  beauty  ?  Compare  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  to-day  with  England  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  simply  for  costume.  Never 
have  men  been  so  badly  dressed  as  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  Prose  has  triumphed 
over  poetry,  ugliness  over  beauty.  What 
a  loss  to  art !  Great  deeds  are  still  done. 
Great  men  live  and  move  and  act.  Great 
events  occur — full  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  great  consequences.  But  how  repre¬ 


sent  them  in  art  t  The  heart  may  beat  as 
high,  the  purpose  be  as  noble,  the  act  in 
itself  as  grand  ;  but  bow  can  you  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  art,  vulgarized  by  trousers,  and 
debased  to  the  eye  by  our  modern  dresses  f 
This  great  man,  who  illumined  our  age  by 
his  wit,  his  wisdom,  his  courage,  his  fore¬ 
sight,  his  generosity,  deserves  a  siatue  ; 
but  how  can  art  represent  what  the  mind 
craves,  so  long  as  he  wears  our  dress  I 

Mai.  The  sculptor  is  forced  into  utter 
falsification  of  the  fact  on  the  one  hand, 
by  representing  him  as  he  never  appeared  ; 
or  utter  falsification  of  all  ideal  demands 
on  the  other,  by  a  literal  and  prosaic  por¬ 
traiture.  And  between  these  two  stools 
the  poor  sculptor  must  fall.  The  public 
demands  what  is  impossible,  and  then  is 
dissatisfied  that  its  expectations  are  not 
answered.  Art  is  forced  to  fly  to  the  past 
and  to  ideal  regions,  for  daily  life  offers 
few  subjects  which  can  satisfy  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor. 

Bel.  The  present  always  has  to  those 
who  live  in  it  a  touch  of  the  prosaic. 
There  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  insists  that 
in  this  age  sculpture  has  no  right  to  exist 
— that  it  is  all  reminiscence,  and  that  real 
statues  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mai.  That  is  encouraging  to  sculptors. 
But  thank  Heaven,  then,  that  we  have  the 
past  to  live  in  and  to  work  with  ! — and  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  in  certain 
views  an  advantage.  There  is  always  in 
every  sphere  enough  to  do  if  we  know 
how  to  do  it.  If  the  forms  in  which  we 
cast  our  thoughts  are  old,  the  feeling  and 
passion  we  put  into  them  may  be  new. 
Love  and  sorrow,  and  life  and  death,  and 
mirth  and  all  the  varieties  of  passion  still 
exist,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  for¬ 
ever. 

Bel.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  man.  But,  come,  you  must  not 
work  any  more.  These  folds  are  all  right. 

Mai.  I  wish  I  thought  so  ;  but  they 
never  will  be  right  until  I  think  so. 

Bel.  You’ve  looked  at  it  too  long. 
Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  see  it  with  a 
fresh  eye. 

Mai.  And  pull  it  all  down. 

Bel.  At  all  events,  leave  it  now,  and  let 
ns  have  our  walk. — Blackwood' »  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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No  greater  contrast  conid  be  imagined, 
no  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given 
of  the  triumphant  march  of  progresa  in 
the  face  of  a  power  which  prides  itself  on 
remaining  “  ever  the  same,’’  than  by  the 
*  grand  celebration  held  at  Rome  on  that 
Field  of  Flowers  where  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  all  ages  was  burned  in  1600, 
in  consequence  of  a  sentence  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  ( >f  late  years  Italy  has  raised  stat¬ 
ues  to  several  illustrious  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  reformers  who  perished  at  the  stake, 
such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Savonarola. 
To  Giordano  Bruno  himself  a  monument 
was  erected  at  Naples  as  long  as  twenty- 
four  years  ago—that  is,  MH>n  after  Gari¬ 
baldi  had  freed  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Bour- 
lion  tyranny  and  thus  virtually  founded 
Italian  unity.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would 
still  have  been  impossible  thus  to  vindicate 
Bruno's  memory  in  the  natural  capital  of 
the  country,  where  the  Martyr  of  Free- 
thought,  clad  in  the  yellow  robe  of  here¬ 
tics,  painted  with  pincer-bearing  devils 
and  flames,  nobly  died  on  the  faggots 
without  uttering  even  a  cry  of  the  tierce 
I  pain  his  burning  flesh  felt. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Papacy  still  held 
political  sway  at  Rome.  In  the  present 
instance  one  might  have  thought  the  oc- 
'  cupant  of  the  Vatican  would  refrain  from 
showing  too  plainly  what  the  restoration 
^  of  “  States  of  the  Church”  would  mean 

!  in  regard  to  religious  toleration  and  the 

E  rights  of  human  intellect.  But  no  ;  in- 

E  stead  of  preserving  a  judicious  silence  on 

i  the  barbarous  immolation  of  Giordano 

j  Bruno,  Leo  the  Thirteenth  actually  broke 

j  out,  before  his  Consistory,  into  a  long 

I  speech  containing  a  protest  both  against 

the  conversion  of  Rome  into  a  capital  of 
I  Italy,  and  against  ”  the  impiety,  the 

enormous  outrage  and  insolent  ostenta¬ 
tion”  of  those  who  ‘‘  honor  a  man  that  has 
abjured  the  Catholic  name.”  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  declares  his  own  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  away  from  him  as  supreme 
pontiff  by  such  a  commemoration.  In 
order  to  recover  the  liberty  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  office,  he 
claims  the  re  establishment  of  his  political 
principality.  ”  From  the  pursuance  of 
this  aim,”  he  says,  ”  neither  the  iniquity 


of  the  times  nor  any  difficulty,  however 
great,  shall  deter  us.” 

It  was  Louis  Veuillot,  the  French  ultra¬ 
montane  spokesman,  who  in  our  days, 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
wrote  in  regard  to  IIuss  and  Luther,  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that 
”  Huss  met  with  his  deserts  so  late,  and 
that  Luther  was  not  burned  at  all.”  With¬ 
in  our  memory,  a  Gennan  Catholic  writer 
had  said  before  Veuillot  that  ”  the  secular 
and  spiritual  authorities  in  Italy  would 
have  trodden  all  human  and  divine  tights 
under  foot,  had  they  not  applied  the  ex¬ 
treme  severity  of  the  law  to  Bruno.” 
During  the  recent  celebration  at  Rome,  it 
was  stated  in  the  Riforma  that  ”  the  P. 
Balan  who  to-day  occupies  a  high  office  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  has  declared  that, 
after  all,  it  was  not  w’orth  while  to  bewail 
Bruno  so  much,  considering  that  he  was 
a  heretic.” 

In  presence  of  the  Pope’s  strange  mani¬ 
festo,  the  organ  of  the  Italian  Premier 
says  : — 

In  truth,  this  punishment  of  Bruno — which, 
to  judge  things  mildly,  we  might  have  set 
down  as  the  result  of  the  cruel  practices  of  a 
past  age — thus  falls  back  upon  the  Vatican  as 
an  immutable  priuciple  of  its  religion  and 
government :  a  principle  which  would  still  be 
enforced  if  the  Vatican  bad  the  power.  The 
Church,  then,  has  not  changed  in  any  way. 
.*  .  .  Now,  none  of  her  most  decided  adver¬ 
saries  would  have  gone  so  far  in  his  chargee 
against  her.  All  would  rather  have  preferred 
figuring  to  themselves  that  she  had  given  up 
errors  which  once  were  common  to  a  l^kward 
civilization,  and  which  the  progress  of  time 
has  left  behind  forever.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Church  has  passed  a  worse  judgment  upon 
herself  than  her  bitterest  antagonists  could 
have  done. 

It  is  certainly  a  sorry  spectacle  to  find 
that  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century 
there  should  still  be  a  group  of  men  who 
believe  their  freedom  of  action  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  honor  done  to  the  name 
of  a  martyr,  whose  living  body  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  flames  because  he  advocated 
the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  iind 
held  speculative  views  not  consistent  with 
Papal  dogmas.  On  this  subject,  Italian 
Liberals,  the  most  moderate  as  well  as  the 
most  advanced,  have  within  the  last  few 
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weeks  uttered  sentiments  of  which  but  a 
faint  echo  has*  penetrated  to  England. 
Yet  here  in  England  it  was  that  Bruno,  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  Renaissane,e, 
became  acquainted  with  men  eminent  in 
the  republic  of  letters  as  well  as  with  per¬ 
sons  of  the  highest  social  and  political 
rank,  including  England’s  famed  queen. 
Here,  in  London,  it  was — as  we  now  know 
from  the  protocols  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  have  been  made  accessible  but  in 
recent  years — that  even  most  of  those  of 
his  books  which  bear  the  name  of  Venice, 
Paris,  and  other  towns  on  the  title  page 
were  printed  ;  the  English  publisher,  as 
Bruno  averred,  having  insisted  on  the 
change  for  the  sake  of  effecting  a  larger 
sale.  Again,  as  we  now  also  know  from 
a  protocol  in  the  Venetian  State  archives, 
it  was  most  especially  on  account  of  the 
arch-heresy  of  his  “  having  lauded  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  other  heretic  princes  in  his 
books,”  that  Bruno  was  dragged  before 
the  Holy  Office.  This  charge  was  put  in 
the  forefront  of  his  alleged  crimes  by  the 
P.  Inquisitor.*  Other  serious  charges 
against  him  were,  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  countless  worlds,  and  that  he 
had  also  taught  that  this  globe  of  ours  had 
somehow  existed  from  eternity. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Rome  of  the  Popes,  still  takes  it  as  an 
offence  that  the  remembrance  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  seeker  after  truth  should  be  glorified. 
Italian  Liberals,  who  are  often  twitted  by 
Roman  clericalists  with  having  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  Eternal  City  by 
making  it  the  capital  of  a  special  country, 
proudly  answer  that  after  the  Rome  of  the 
Republic,  after  the  Rome  of  the  Ciesars, 
after  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  the  groat 
city  still  speaks  out  with  a  grand  voice  : 
this  time  as  the  mouthpiece  of  freedom  of 
thought.  On  the  ruins  of  the  past — they 
say-  -a  New  Catholicity,  a  third  or  fourth 
Rome,  has  risen,  which  now  possesses  an 
international  importance  as  symbolizing 
the  cause  of  Human  Right,  the  triumph 
of  Intellect.  Hence  it  was  but  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  men  of  many  lands,  who  stand 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  against 


*  “  Giordano  Brano  da  Nola,  impntato  non 
solo  di  heretioo,  ma  anoo  di  beresiarca, 
havendo  composto  diversi  libri,  nei  qnali, 
landando  aasai  la  Regina  di  Inghilterra  et  altri 
principi  heretici,  scriveva  alcnne  oose  conoer- 
nenti  il  particolar  della  religione,  che  non  con- 
venivano,  seben  egli  parlava  filosoficamente.*' 
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Obscurantism,  should  join,  as  they  have 
done,  in  honoring  the  valiant  victim  of  a 
revengeful  priestcraft.  Nor  is  it  held  to 
be  without  significance  that  Sig.  Crispi, 
the  present  Premier,  once  a  fellow -work¬ 
er  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  has  been 
among  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Biuno  was  combined  with  a  commem¬ 
oration  in  honor  of  Garibaldi,  than  whtun 
there  has  been  no  more  resolute  adversary 
of  the  hierarchical  system.  In  this  way. 
New  Italy — as  was  said  at  the  bamjuet 

f resided  over  by  the  German  scientist  and 
talian  senator,  Moleschott — has  assigned 
to  Rome  her  proper  spiritual  place  in  the 
civilized  world. 

II. 

Geneva,  France,  England,  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  martyred  champion 
of  freethought  alternately  dwelt  during  his 
restless  pilgrimage,  are  all,  like  Italy  her¬ 
self,  particularly  interested  in  him  whose 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but 
whose  works,  though  put  on  the  Index, 
remain  immortal.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  he  had  been  well-nigh  forgot¬ 
ten.  His  books  had  become  publishers’ 
rarities.  The  best  present  Italian  writers  * 
avow  that  German  research  saved  him 
from  oblivion,  and  that  Germans  have  de¬ 
voted  the  most  careful  study  to  Bruno. 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  and 
Gfrorer — who  re-edited  his  Italian  and 
Latin  works  |  — Feuerbach,  Lange,  Diih- 
ring,  Zbllner,  Hellwald,  Carriere,  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss  Brunnhofer,  and  many  others, 
have  done  good  work  in  this  connection. 
Nor  shall  Ruth,  our  university  [)rofessor 
at  Heidelberg,  be  forgotten,  who  was  to 
us  both  a  friend  and  a  teacher  in  the  days 
of  our  youth,  and  whose  premature  death 
has  unfortunately  cut  short  the  powerful 
promise  of  still  more  important  writings 
than  he  actually  left. 

We  can  rapidly  pass  over  the  Incidents 
of  Bruno’s  troubled  life.  On  the  moot 
question  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  joined 
a  Reformed  community,  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  has  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  his 


*  See  Domenico  Berti :  Vita  di  Giordano 
Bruno.  David  Levi :  Giordano  Bruno  o  la  Ke- 
ligione  del  PenMiero. 

f  See  Wagner:  Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno; 
Gfr/5rer  :  Corpua  Philosophontm  ;  also  Fioren- 
to  :  Jordani  Bruni  Opera  Latine  Conacripta.  . 
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name,  at  least,  was  inscribed  in  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Italian  Protestant 
Church  at  Geneva.*  When  in  that  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Keformation,  he  doSed  his 
Dominican  dress,  owing  to  advice  given 
to  him,  and  was  tilted  out,  by  his  com¬ 
patriots  there,  with  knightly  sword,  hat, 
mantle,  and  shoes.  The  dark  Calvinistic 
creed  had,  however,  as  little  attraction  for 
him  as  the  orthodoxy  of  Oxford.  In  his 
tremendous  quarrel  with  the  doctors  of 
theology  of  that  university  town  he  prided 
himself,  in  opposition  t<>  their  “  igno¬ 
rance,  presumption,  and  rustic  rudeness,” 
on  having  proved  by  word  and  deed  that 
he  himself  ‘‘  had  been  born  under  a  more 
genial  sky.”  Still,  in  the  vehement  ex> 
ressions  launched  against  them  afterward, 
e  showed  clearly  enough  that  he  could 
match  Luther  in  the  vituperative  strength 
of  language. 

He  wanted  to  be — so  he  said  in  his  an¬ 
nouncement  to  tlie  University  of  Oxford 
— ”  an  awakener  of  sleeping  minds,  a  sub¬ 
duer  of  arrogant  stupidity,  a  champion  of 
the  universal  love  of  mankind.”  To  him, 
in  his  own  words,  “  Italian  and  Entrlish- 
man  were  the  same  :  man  or  woman,  bish¬ 
op  or  king,  burgher  or  soldier,  made  no 
difference  ;  he  only  looked  at  the  face  of 
true  humanity.”  The  manifesto  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  somewhat  bomliastic  style  ;  but  that 
was  the  manner  of  the  age.  II is  sad  ex¬ 
perience  at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  him 
from  retaining  a  kindly  remembrance  of 
England.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  be¬ 
ing  herself  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
gave  protection  to  the  persecuted  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  most  glow¬ 
ing  gratitude.  Like  all  foreign  travellers 
from  early  times,  he  wais  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  the  bearing  of  Englishwomen. 
He  says  ”  they  are  on  earth  what  the  stars 
are  above.”  In  one  of  his  poems — in 
which,  it  is  true,  he  laments,  in  the  tone 
of  Uoussean  or  Schiller,  the  destruction  of 
a  more  beautiful  primitive  world  by  the 
spread  of  an  aggressive  and  pitiless  so- 
called  civilization — he  sings  of  ”  the  Brit¬ 
on’s  terrible  enei^y,  who,  regardless  of 
the  stonny  deep  and  of  the  towering 
mountains,  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
mightily  exceeding  Argonautic  art.” 

In  Germany,  where  Bruno  for  two  years 
taught  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the 


*  T.  Dnfour  :  Oiordano  Bruno  d  Otnevt. 
1884. 


then  famous  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
where  he  also  made  shorter  stays  at  Mar¬ 
burg,  Prag,  Helmstadt,  and  Frankfurt,  be 
seems  to  liavc  pleased  himself  best.  Wit¬ 
ness  bis  farewell  address  to  the  Germans, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  of  a  more 
laudatory  kind.  Curiously  enough,  he 
was  taken  up  at  Wittenberg,  which  he 
calls  “  the  German  Athens,”  by  the 
strictly  orthodox  Lutheran  party,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon, 
who  passed  for  being  more  broad-minded. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  encouragement  Bruno  had  received 
in  Calvinistic  Geneva.  The  followers  of 
Melanchthon  were  in  the  odor  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  Calvinism.  Hence  their 
Lutheran  opponents  made  friends  with 
Bruno.  Extremes  met.  However,  his 
sojourn  at  the  renowned  German  seat  of 
learning  was  to  him  altogether  a  delight¬ 
ful  one.  After  he  had  leh,  be  burst  forth 
into  a  perfect  paean  in  honor  of  German 
science,  art,  and  general  culture.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  seven  branches  of  university 
erudition  as  the  seven  pillars  of  wisdom, 
he  said  : — 

On  these  pillars  Wisdom  has  bnilt  her 
house.  First,  it  stood  in  Egypt ;  then,  tinder 
Zoroaster,  in  Persia  ;  then  among  the  Gym- 
nosophists  of  India ;  then  under  Orpheus, 
among  the  Thrakians ;  fifthly,  among  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  of  their  Sages  ;  then  under 
Arohitas,  Empedocles,  and  Lucretius,  in  Italy  ; 
and  seventhly,  that  hoose  now  stands  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Let  the  Germans  not  imagine  that  I 
wish  to  flatter  them.  But  since  the  Empire 
has  been  in  their  hands,  more  genius  and 
more  art  is  to  be  met  with  among  them  than 
among  other  nations.  Who  was  comparable, 
in  bis  days,  to  Albert  ns  Magnus  7  Who  could 
be  likened  to  Nicolaus  the  Cusan  ?  *  Had  not 
the  priestly  cowl  hidden  and  hemmed  his  gen¬ 
ius  here  and  there,  I  would  acknowledge  his 
having  been  not  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
Pythagoras. 

Giordano  Brano  still  mentions  other  il¬ 
lustrious  men  of  science  in  Germany  ; 
among  them,  Copernicus.  ‘‘  May  God 
grant,”  he  goes  on,  “  that  the  Germans 
will  perceive  their  own  strength,  and  then 

*  Nikolaus  of  Cnsa — that  is,  Eues,  near  Trier 
— is  that  famous  German  theologian  and  card¬ 
inal  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  already  ex¬ 
pounded  the  anti  clerical  doctrine  of  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  worlds  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  He  was  an  Old  Catholic,  so 
to  say,  who  strenuously  insisted  on  the  Pope 
being  under,  not  above,  the  Church  CounuiL 
As  one  of  the  first  he  recognized  the  fraud  of 
the  false  documents  on  which  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  rested. 
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they  will  not  be  men,  but  very  gods.” 
He  sees  something  **  truly  divine  in  the 
spirit  of  that  nation,  which  does  only  not 
excel  in  that  in  which  it  feels  no  delight.” 
Coming  to  the  German  struggle  against 
Romanist  theocracy,  Bruno  attacks  the 
supreme  Pontiff  as  ”  that  potentate  who 
is  armed  with  key  and  swo^,  with  false¬ 
hood  and  force,  with  hypocrisy  and 
haughtiness ;  at  once  Fox  and  Lion  ; 
Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Hell,  who  with 
superstitious  cult  and  more  than  bestial 
ignorance,  under  the  name  of  divine  wis¬ 
dom,  poisons  the  whole  world.”  When 
“  nobody  dared  to  oppose  the  all-devour¬ 
ing  monster,  in  order  to  give  a  better  form 
and  a  better  order  to  a  worthless  and  cor¬ 
rupt  century,”  then,  says  Bruno,  “  a  Her¬ 
cules  arose,  who  vanquished  the  three¬ 
headed  Hell  hound  adorned  with  the  triple 
crown.”  ‘‘ Thou,  O  Luther  1  thousawest 
the  light  ;  thou  feltest  the  vivifying  breath 
of  God  ;  thou  followedst  His  command 
unarmed  ;  thou  wentest  up  to  the  enemy. 
Fighting  him  with  the  power  of  the  word, 
and  beating  him  back,  thou  gainedst  the 
victory  ;  and  with  the  arms  of  the  van¬ 
quished  thou  raisedst  a  monument  of  tri¬ 
umph  up  to  heaven.  Do  not  ask  where 
the  club  of  this  Hercules  is.  ’Twas  the 
pen  that  did  it !” 

These  passages  are  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  It^ian  philosopher  had  soared, 
eagle-like,  above  ail  Church  dogmas, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  His  eu¬ 
logy  of  Luther  was  a  eulogy  of  the  doughty 
wrestler  who  had  cleared  the  path  for  free 
research.  As  to  Germany  at  large,  Bruno 
is  full  of  praise  for  the  kindly  manners  of 
her  people  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he,  the  banished,  poor,  and  persecuted 
exile,  was  received  there.  ”  Altliough, 
carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  the  ideas 
with  which  I  was  inspired,  I  may  now  and 
then,  in  my  public  lectures,  have  uttered 
things  shaking  the  very  foundations  of 
accepted  doctrines,  no  pedantic  fanatic,” 
he  says,  ”  turned  up  his  nose  or  gnashed 
his  teeth,  or  puffed  up  his  cheeks,  against 
me,  or  struck  his  desk  in  professional 
fury  ;  but  in  accordance  with  your  splen¬ 
did  humanity  and  science  you  proved 
yourselves  sages.” 

In  the  sacred  registers  of  the  Santa  Cass 
—to  borrow  an  expression  from  Schiller’s 
Don  Carlos — Bruno’s  denunciation  of  the 
Papacy  and  his  praise  of  Luther  were,  no 
doubt,  entered  with  a  two  and  threefold 


black  mark.  Having,  like  the  German 
reformer,  come  out  of  a  monkish  order, 
he  attacked  monkhood  as  the  very  essence 
of  superstition,  and  as  guilty  of  all  vices. 
”  Qui  dicit  monachum,  significat  ipsam 
superstitioncm,  ipsam  avaritiam,  hypo- 
crisin  ipsam  et  tandem  omnium  vitiorum 
apothecam.  TJno  ergo  dico  verbo  :  mon- 
achusest.”  And  with  an  untranslatable 
sally  of  wit  against  the  discreditable  life 
of  would-be  holy  recluses  : — ‘‘  Insani 
fugiunt  mundum,  immundumque  sequun- 
tur.” 

There  are  beautiful  poetical  pa.ssages  in 
which  Bruno  rejoices  at  ”  having  escaped 
from  the  narrow  and  dark  prison  in  which 
my  intellect  had  so  long  been  bound  in 
fetters,  and  at  having  won  the  sweet  lib¬ 
erty  which  allows  me  to  breathe  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  new  light.”  Through  this 
freedom  he  became  ”  imbued  with  a  dig¬ 
nified  love  for  the  beautiful,  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  the  good  ;  the  charm  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  and  the  aspirations  toward  a 
truer  life  have  led  me  to  noble  aims,  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  cries  of  an  ignorant  mob 
and  by  the  tempests  of  the  age.”  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  universal  love  is  often  expres.sed  by 
him.  ”  The  philanthropic  philosopher’s 
fatherland,”  he  thought,  “  is  every¬ 
where.”  In  prophetic  words  as  to  his 
own  final  fate  he  wrote  : — ”  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  torches  will  not  be  wanting  to 
me,  even  though  I  should  walk  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  if  ever  it  should 
happen  that  I  were  to  die  on  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  earth.  ’  ’  And  truly,  so  it  came  to  pass. 

III. 

The  works  from  which  Bruno’s  specu¬ 
lative  views  can  mainly  be  gathered  are  : 
The  Banquet  on  Ash  Wednesday  ;  On  the 
Cause,  the  Principle,  and  the  One ;  and 
On  the  Infinite,  the  Universe,  and  the 
Worlds.  Contrary  to  what  the  general 
reader  might  ex|>ect  from  some  of  these 
titles,  a  great  deal  of  that  which  he  has 
left  is  written  in  language  as  lively  as  it  is 
poetical,  though  not  seldom  verging  on 
the  darkly  rhapsodical.  Some  of  his  ex¬ 
positions  are  given  in  the  shape  of  ani¬ 
mated  conversations,  marked  hy  dramatic 
power,  and  in  a  very  attractive  style — 
different  from  other  productions  of  his, 
which  may  appear  dry  and  abstruse, 
though  they  are  not  more  so  than  those  of 
many  a  distinguished  philosopher. 
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Ab  a  writer,  Bruno  cornea  out  in  various 
moods.  He  is  a  wit,  a  satirist,  an  impet¬ 
uous  pamphleteer  ;  a  philosopher  some¬ 
times  of  llerakleitean  darkness,  sometimes 
of  magnificent  profundity  ;  a  humorous, 
bantering  destroyer  of  antiquated  dogmas, 
and  an  enthusiastic  idealist  full  of  glowing 
faith  in  a  nobler  development  of  mankind  ; 
a  dialectician  who  has  not  got  rid  of  med¬ 
iaeval  echolasticism  and  mechanical  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  yet  a  deep  thinker  who,  even 
more  by  the  flight  of  his  vast  ranging 
fancy  than  by  scientific  proof,  forestalls 
the  results  of  modern  science.  He  is  a 
prosing  expounder  of  an  impossible,  be¬ 
wildering  art  of  memory,  and  a  poetical, 
sublimely  eloquent  explorer  of  the  all-com¬ 
prising  mystery  of  Nature  ;  an  enlightened 
rationalist,  and  a  believer  in  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  contact  and  relations  of  ail  things 
and  beings  ;  a  fierce  fighter  in  language 
which  to  our  times  now  and  then  seems 
gross,  and  an  enraptured  singer  of  most  del¬ 
icate  strains,  full  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  He  is  a  dethroner  of  pontifical 
pride,  a  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  masses,  and  a  despiser  of  those  who 
slavishly  serve  the  crowd. 

The  works  of  Bruno,  who  was  bom  at 
Noia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1548, 
and  martyred  in  1600,  were  printed  be¬ 
tween  1582  and  1591,  when  the  Holy  In¬ 
quisition  took  him  into  its  hands.  His 
books,  therefore,  range  from  his  thirty- 
fourth  to  his  forty-third  year.  Many  of 
them  accordingly  bear  the  stamp  of  that 
youthful  liveliness  and  passionate  exuber¬ 
ance — that  “  something  Bacchantic,”  as 
Hegel  said  of  him — which  is  a  strong  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  southern  Italian  forerunner  of 
a  new  era  of  intellect.  His  many  wan¬ 
derings  left  him  no  leisure  for  fully  work¬ 
ing  out  a  philosophical  system.  Nor  has 
the  course  of  his  ideas  always  run  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  bed  ;  indeed,  who  that  ever 

tendered  deeply  on  the  last  insoluble  prob- 
ems,  has  not  had  his  thoughts,  off  and 
on,  driven  this  way  and  that  way  ?  This 
occasional  variety  in  Bnino  accounts  for 
his  having  impressed  thinkers  of  very  op¬ 
posite  schools  that  came  after  him. 

Maybe,  if  so  large  and  universalist  a 
mind  had  not  been  put  between  prison- 
bars  for  nine  years,  and  then  subjected  to 
■  the  only  fire- burial  allowed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  namely,  the  burning  of  the  living 
flesh,  the  world  would,  in  his  maturer 
age,  have  been  presented  with  a  work  of 


supreme  import  in  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Even  as  it  was,  he  must  be  held  to 
have  in  no  mean  degree  influenced  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  to  have  been  the  spiritual 
father  of  Spinoza  and  I^eibniz.  There  are 
those  who  assert  that  Spinoza  would  have 
been  impossible  had  Bmuo  lived  longer, 
and  that  Leibniz  owed  more  to  him  than 
has  been  acknowledged.  Brano  himself 
stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Lucretius,  and 
in  his  conceptions  there  is  much  conso¬ 
nance  with  Neo-Platonism.  At  the  same 
time  his  views  are  of  an  even  broader  and 
bolder  kind.  In  his  semi-philosophical, 
semi-poetical  anticipations  he  comes  close¬ 
ly  to  that  evolution  theory  which  Lamarck, 
Geoffroy,  Saint  Hilaire,  Kant,  Goethe, 
Kaup,  Wallace  and  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and 
others,  have  either  indicated  or  scientifi¬ 
cally  worked  out  during  a  recent  period. 

That  is  a  doctrine  which  can  be  found 
even,  albeit  in  fantastic  shape,  in  Ovid  ; 
again,  in  Aristotle  ;  furthermore,  in  a 
most  remarkable  poem  attributed  to  Em- 
pedokles,  where  the  impossibility  of  Be¬ 
ing  arising  from  Nothing,  and  the  equal 
impossibility  of  an  utter  annihilation  of 
that  which  is,  find  quite  a  modem  exposi¬ 
tion.  But  why  should  we  say  modem  ? 
Perhaps  some  fragments  of  Berosos  give 
a  hint  as  to  similar  views  having  already 
been  held  among  the  Babylonians.  All 
the  speculative  questions  which  trouble  us 
— or,  perchance,  because  recognized  as  in¬ 
soluble  and  as  the  Unknowable,  no  longer 
bum  our  hearts,  as  they  did  that  of  Faust 
— have  already  occupied  the  Hindoo  of 
old.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  as 
to  the  unity  of  all  things,  the  Non- Duality 
(A-dvaita)  as  the  Indians  of  a  later  phil¬ 
osophical  school  called  it ;  Monism,  Dual¬ 
ism,  Pantheism,  Atheism  ;  the  so-called 
Nihilistic  conception  of  the  universe  ;  the 
system  of  Fichte  as  to  the  Ego  from  which 
the  non  Ego  is  shadowed  forth  ;  Darwin¬ 
ism,  Pessimism  :  everything  has  its  proto¬ 
type  among  early  Indian  thinkers. 

AV hat  wonderful  things  has  Kapila  said 
— Kapila,  after  whom  Buddha  constructed 
a  “  religion  without  God  and  without  im¬ 
mortality  !”  Nay,  what  deep  thoughts, 
in  a  different  line,  flash  forth  from  Vedic 
hymns,  especially  from  that  extraordinary 
song  (x.  129)  which  has  filled  some  of  the 
foremost  students  of  the  philosophy  of  all 
nations  with  just  astonishment,  and  of 
which  in  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Sanskrit 
Literature  a  beautiful  translation  is  given, 
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which  he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
The  boldness  of  thought  in  that  poem — 
says  the  distinguisiied  Oxford  scholar 
whose  name  is  among  the  International 
Committee  for  the  monument  of  Giordano 
Bruno — is  “  matched  only  by  the  Kleatic 
thinkers  of  Greece  or  by  Hegel’s  philoso¬ 
phy.” 

The  Greeks  themselves,  I  may  add, 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  essence  of 
their  philosophies  having  come  from  the 
East — “  from  the  barbarians,”  as  one  of 
their  writers  has  it.  That  means,  no 
doubt,  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Thrak- 
ians,  that  highly  martial,  musical,  poeti¬ 
cal,  and  also  deeply  philosophical  race 
which  was  kindred  to  the  Teutonic  stock. 
“  Thrakian  philosophy”  is  a  well-known 
expression  among  the  ancients.  By  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  In¬ 
dia,  ideas  and  even  books  were  brought 
from  the  far  East  to  Greece.  In  all  like 
lihood  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  may  part¬ 
ly  be  fathered  upon  this  contact  of  the 
Hellenes  with  southern  Asia.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind  forms  a  long  chain  of 
intellect,  some  of  the  links  of  which  may 
often  be  bidden,  covered  over  for  a  time, 
but  which  yet  exist. 

As  to  Bruno,  the  Lucretian  and  Emped- 
oklean  vein  was  strong  in  him.  In  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  House  of  Wisdom  ho 
shows,  in  spite  of  the  slight  chronological 
disarrangement  of  bis  references,  how 
much  he  felt  this  close  connection  of 
philosophical  thoughts  among  nations  sep¬ 
arated  by  time  and  long  distance — even 
including  Indians  and  Thrakians.  Hindoo 
literature  was  not,  of  course,  within  reach 
of  Bruno.  Yet  it  has  not  been  inaptly 
said  that  be  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the 
Bhagavad-GitA.*  He  does  so  by  his 
ideas,  and  even  often  in  style.  When 
Krishna  says  of  himself  that  he  is  ”  the 
savor  in  waters,  the  luminous  principle  in 
the  moon  and  sun,  the  sound  in  the  ether, 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  earth,  the  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  tlame,  the  vitality  in  all  be¬ 
ings  when  he  exclaims  :  “  Here  in  ray 
body  now  behold  the  whole  Universe  in  a 
collective  form,  with  objects  movable  and 
immovable,  and  whatever  else  thou 
wouldst  behold,”  we  seem  to  have  before 
us  passages  from  the  Italian  thinker. 

Bruno  conceived  the  universe  as  the  great 


*  H.  Bmnnhofer  :  Oiordano  Bruno's  Wotlan- 
sekctuung.  1882. 
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Unity,  as  the  Eternally  One  in  which  mat¬ 
ter  and  force  are  identical.  Ever  chang¬ 
ing  in  its  forms  and  phenomena,  it  always 
remains  harmoniously  the  One.  In  min¬ 
erals,  plants,  and  animals,  Bruno  recog¬ 
nizes  but  a  varied  manifestation  of  one 
moving  principle  which  is  not  outside  the 
worlds,  but  remains  enveloped  in  their 
very  essence.  Not  even  the  mightiest 
power  could  create  the  Infinite  with  its 
numberless  quantity  of  forms  ;  nor  could 
we  imagine  something  apart  from  this  liv¬ 
ing  immensity.  Matter  is  the  primeval 
basis  of  everything — matter  from  which 
the  operative  force  contained  in  it  cau 
never  be  separated.  In  it  the  whole  real¬ 
ity  exists,  and  the  lieal  and  the  Potential 
are  one  and  the  same.  In  its  eternal 
course.  Matter  pours  itself  forth,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  inner  vitality,  through  all  parts 
of  the  whole,  and  ever  returns  to  itself. 

These  definitions  of  Bruno  concerning 
matter  are  to  be  reckoned,  according  to 
Moritz  Carri^re,*  among  the  greatest  facts 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  though  himself  rather  inclin¬ 
ing  to  theistic  notions,  is  yet  as  deeply 
struck  with  the  profoundness  of  the  Italian 
thinker  as  Professor  Tyndall,  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  Bruno,  in  his  Belfast  Address,  in 
these  words  : — ”  Matter  is  not  the  mere 
naked  empty  capacity  which  philosophers 
have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal 
mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  out  of 
her  own  womb.” 

Let  us  at  once  acknowledge  that  even 
in  the  mythological  systems  of  ancient 
nations — of  Indians,  Thrakians,  Greeks, 
Teutons,  and  so  forth — ideas  almut  pri¬ 
meval  matter  are  to  be  found  not  so  very 
dissimilar  to  those  of  Bruno.  In  some  of 
those  mythologies,  which  are  but  pictu¬ 
resque  renderings  of  cosmogonic  ideas,  the 
very  Gods  issue  from  eternal  matter,  while 
Fate,  that  is,  the  causal  and  inevitable 
concatenation  of  things  and  events,  mas¬ 
ters  them  all — the  divine  circle  as  well  as 
mankind.  Again,  when  Bnino  says  : 
“  What  first  was  seed  becomes  grass,  then 
an  ear,  then  bread,  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
embryo,  man,  a  corpse,  then  again  earth, 
stone,  or  some  other  mass,  and  so  forth,” 
we  are  apt  to  remember  an  ancient  anno¬ 
tation  to  the  Vedas,  which  says  :  ”  The 
finer  part  of  whey,  when  shaken,  rises  and 


*  Dit  phihsopkische  Wdlanachauung  dtr  Rtf- 
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becomes  butter.  Even  so,  my  child,  the 
finer  j)art  of  nourishment,  when  eaten, 
rises  and  changes  into  mind.” 

Against  the  Aristotelean  view  and  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  Pruno  defended  the 
system  of  ropernicua.  He  addresses  the 
great  astronomer  as  the  most  noble  one 
who  lias  recovered  the  meaning  of  Pythag¬ 
oras,  of  Tiniffus,  of  Ilegesias,  and  Nike- 
tes.  He  praises  the  predecessor  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  Nicolaus  of  Cnsa,  and  German 
mathematicians  in  general.  In  upholding 
the  eternal  rotation  of  alt  heavenly  bodies, 
Hruno  argues  in  a  manner  not  fully  scien¬ 
tific  ;  his  strength  of  intuition  being,  in 
these  as  in  other  subjects,  far  greater  than 
his  learning,  though  he  felt  the  warmest 
admiration  for  specialist  explorers. 
There  is  great  charm,  nevertheless,  in  his 
loetical  diction,  when  he  speaks  of  end- 
essty  innumerable  worlds  being  contained 
in  the  all-encompassing  Unity,  and  of  every 
individual  part,  every  fractional  monad  of 
the  All,  forming  a  refiex  of  the  soul-ani¬ 
mated  totality.  Ho  assumed  a  World- 
Soul  absolutely  inseparable  from  Matter  ; 
the  former  constituting  the  impulsive  force 
of  things.  The  greatest,  he  averred,  is 
embodied  in  the  smallest ;  the  smallest  is 
a  portraiture  of  the  greatest.  Everything 
in  existence  has,  from  the  beginning,  had 
its  inward  germ,  its  preparation,  its  ten¬ 
dency  toward  completion.  This  material 
infinity  of  the  Eternally  One  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  centre.  S'either  our  globe 
nor  any  other  astral  body  can  pretend  to 
such  a  position.  The  Universe  is  both  all 
centre  and  all  periphery  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

IV. 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  Nco-Platonist 
Plotinus,  Bruno  laid  down  as  the  principle 
of  his  ethics  the  striving  for  greater  beau¬ 
teousness.  In  this,  again,  he  comes  near 
to  Darwin’s  principle  of  natural  selection 
among  individuals.  Evolutionary  maxims 
are  altogether  the  special  characteristic  of 
Bruno’s  mind.  Hence  he  could  not  fall 
in  with  the  ecclmiastical  doctrine  of  a 
Paradise  from  which  mankind  had  been 
driven.  At  most,  he  maintains  that  some 
races  have  been  happier  in  their  simpler 
and  unsophisticated  condition.  He 
launches  out  bitterly  against  the  devilish 
works  of  S[>anish  would-be  civilizers  in 
Peru  and  Nlexico.  The  descent  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind  from  one  pair  he 


denied,  while  holding  a  firm  belief  in  their 
capability  for  greater  perfection. 

There  are  some  passages  in  which 
Bruno’s  idea  of  a  Godhead  approaches 
the  deistic  doctrine  ;  but  in  the  main  he 
appears  richly  imbued  with  mixed  notions 
of  a  sublimely  spiritualized  materialism 
and  of  a  strongly  materialized  pantheism. 
He  did  nut  believe  in  personal  immortality, 
but  in  the  indestructibility  of  a  central 
monad  constituting  the  essence  of  man. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  upheld  the 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
That  doctrine,  strange  to  say,  has  been 
half  avowed  by  Leibniz  in  a  private  letter, 
and  more  openly  by  even  so  clear  and 
rationalistic  a  writer  as  Lessing,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  KducatioH  of  Mankind. 
On  other  planets,  Bruno  assumed  the  prob¬ 
able  existence  of  populations  of  a  mure 
highly  organized  nature.  Between  men 
and  animals  be  could  only  allow  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  quality  as  regards  mind. 

His  cheerful  southern  temperament  kept 
him  from  all  pessimistic  moods.  Hope 
and  joy  were  the  stamp  of  his  whole  1)6- 
ing.  ‘‘  He  revels,”  as  Moritz  Carriere 
has  it,  ‘‘  in  the  vital  abundance  of  nature  ; 
he  delights  in  the  creative  wealth  of  the 
mind,  while  his  glowing  spirit  at  the  same 
time  plunges  into  the  cool  and  limpid 
depth  of  the  one  basis  of  all  things.” 
There  are  some  beautiful  poetical  utter¬ 
ances  in  De  Immen»o,  in  which  Bruno 
castigates  the  sour  and  tyrannous  sects 
that  would  fain  ”  disfigure  the  sunniest 
day  with  the  shadows  of  hell,”  and  “  by 
their  unnatural  nonsense  atop  the  even 
course  of  the  progressive  development  of 
mankind,  extinguishing  the  light  of  intel¬ 
lect.”  Through  such  succes-sively  tri¬ 
umphant  sects  of  zealots,  “  nation  becomes 
alienated  from  nation  ;  children  desert 
their  parents  ;  men  refuse  a  greeting  to 
those  of  different  faith  ;  every  fanatical 
wight,  intellectually  impotent  as  he  is, 
plays  the  prophet,  if  he  does  not  even 
pretend  to  enact  the  part  of  Omnipotence.” 

In  matters  of  the  State  and  of  political 
economy,  Bruno  held  reforming  opinions. 
In  some  sense  they  might  be  called  social¬ 
istic,  as  opposed  to  that  pseudo-liberty 
which  makes  the  weak  and  the  disinherited 
simply  the  victim  of  the  strong  and  the 
rich.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  doing  away  with 
the  difference  of  classes  ;  he  protests 
against  a  ”  bestial  equality.”  A  warm 
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advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  toiling  masses, 
he  shows  a  noble  contempt  for  mere  dem¬ 
agogic,  self-seeking  flatterers  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  unstable  iiialtitnde.  “It  is  a 
downright  proof  of  a  mean  and  infamous 
way  of  thinking  to  shape  one’s  sentiments 
and  thoughts  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  multitude  merely  because  it  is  the 
multitude.’’  lie  himself  always  preserved 
a  proud  and  straightforward  independence. 
Even  when  he  went  much  astray  in  his  the¬ 
oretical  views  as  to  a  particular  point  of 
our  aocial  oi^nization,  he  spoke  out  as 
fearlessly  as  any  classic  philosopher  of  old. 

Pure  in  life,  wickedly  maligned  by  his 
npil,  the  wretch  Mocenigo,  who  betrayed 
im  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  Inquisition,  Giordano 
Bruno  is  a  noble  martyr’ s  figure.  In  per¬ 
son  he  is  described  as  small  of  stature,  of 
slight  delicate  build  ;  with  thin  and  pallid 
face,  and  meditative  physiognomy  ;  the 
lance  both  eager  and  melancholy  ;  the 
air  and  the  beard  between  black  and 
chestnut ;  in  his  speech  ready,  rapid, 
imaginative,  and  of  lively  gestures  ;  in 
manner  urbane  and  gentle.  Sociable,  ami¬ 
able,  and  gladsome  in  conversation,  as  is 
the  character  of  southern  Italians,  he  eas¬ 
ily  yielded  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
others.  Of  open  frankness  among  friends 
and  foes,  he  was  as  quickly  moved  to  anger 
as  he  was  far  from  rancor  and  revenge. 

Deeper  investigation,  such  as  is  now  to 
be  expected  after  the  great  Roman  com¬ 
memoration,  will  probably  result  in  show¬ 
ing  that  the  leaven  of  Bruno’s  master¬ 
mind  has  operated  more  powerfully  even 
than  had  been  hitherto  known.  This 
much  is  already  clear,  that  not  upon  Spi¬ 
noza  and  Leibniz  only  has  he  had  a  stirnng 
effect,  but  that  in  some  of  Goethe’s  pro- 
foundest  poems  also  are  his  vestiges  strong¬ 
ly  traceable.  The  great  German  poet  him¬ 
self  mentions  that  his  own  intellect  had 
been  imlifted  by  the  writings  of  “  Jor- 
danus  Brunousof  Nola.’’  He  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “  it  requires  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  extract  the  pure  gold  and  silver 
from  the  unequal  lodes,  and  that  every 
one  bom  with  a  similar  bent  of  mind  had 
better  turn  to  Nature  itself  than  fatigue 
himself  among  gangues,  perhaps  among 
heaps  of  dross  and  slag,  of  bygone  cen¬ 
turies.”  This  scarcely  docs  proper  just¬ 
ice  to  Bmno.  The  truth  is  that  Goethe, 
who  personally  felt  magnetically  attracted 
toward  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  who  in 


the  susurration  of  a  sea  of  bulrushes  heard 
the  stirring  motion  of  growing  woilds, 
owed  to  the  Italian  poet-philosopher  more 
than  ap|>ear8  from  this  passage.  Some  of 
the  loftiest  ideas  in  “  Faust”  have  their 
manifest  prototype  in  Bruno.  In  the  same 
way  Goethe’s  famous —  , 

Was  w'Ar'  ein  Oott,  der  nnr  von  Anssen  stiease, 
Im  Kreis  das  All  am  Finger  laolen  liease  7 
Ihm  ziemt’s,  die  Welt  im  Innem  zn  bewegen, 
Natnr  in  sich,  sich  in  Natnr  zn  hegen, 

So  dass,  was  in  ihm  lebt  nnd  webt  nnd  ist, 

Nie  seine  Kraft,  nie  seinen  Qeist  vergisst — 

has  its  almost  literal  counterpart  in  Bruno’s 
“  Non  est  Deus  vel  intelligcntia  exterior 
circumrotans  et  circumducens ;  dignius 
enim  illi  debet  esse  internum  principiuin 
motus,  quod  est  natura  propria,  species 
propria,  anima  propria,”  and  so  forth. 
It  is  within  the  last  few  years  only  that 
Dr.  L.  Jacoby,  Hermann  Bruimhofer,  and 
others  have  given  the  full  evidence  of  this 
influence  of  Bruno  upon  Goethe.  Well, 
therefore,  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  poet- 
philosopher  what  Goethe  makes  Faust  say, 
that  “  the  trace  of  his  earthly  days  will 
not  perish  for  ages  to  come.  ’  ’ 

V. 

Both  moderate  Church  reformers  and 
independent  thinkers  were  subjected  to  the 
fiery  doom.  It  has  l>een  brought  to  rec¬ 
ollection,  during  the  Bruno  commemora¬ 
tion,  that  another  progressive  theologian 
and  philosophical  thinker,  a  native  of 
Nola,  like  himself,  Pomponio  Algicri, 
was  burned,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  at 
Rome,  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  his  head  and  hands  .stand¬ 
ing  out  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  his 
torments  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Few  know  that  in  Luther’s  days,  even  in 
Germany — at  Koln,  at  Passau,  and  at 
Munich,  wherever  the  Papal  power  still 
was  strung — Adolf  Klarenbach  and  Peter 
Flystedt,  Leonhard  Kaiser  and  Georg  Wag¬ 
ner  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

To  the  memory  of  the  two  first-named, 
Luther  dedicated  a  hymli  of  praise.  The 
martyrdom  of  Leonbard  Kaiser  also  he 
sang,  by  way  of  alluding  to  the  meaning 
of  his  names,  as  the  death  of  “a  strong 
and  fearless  lion,  who  bore  his  family 
name,  too,  with  good  right  as  the  first 
and  foremost  of  his  race.”  But  can  we 
compare  these  with  a  philosophical  genius 
like  Bruno,  a  knight  of  intellect,  of  tower- 
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ing  greatness,  the  ardor  of  whose  poetical 
vein  has  its  counterfiart  in  the  mighty 
grasp  of  his  intuition  and  the  profundity 
of  his  reason  ? 

What  were  his  sufferings  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  dungeon  in  which  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  kept  him  f  What  ferocious  attempts 
were  made  to  bend  and  break  tlie  energy 
of  the  highly  cultured,  unfrocked  friar 
whose  mind  was  nourished  with  the  love 
of  antiquity  f  If,  as  a  prisoner,  he  had  a 
moment  of  faltering,  the  answer  has  been 
given  in  the  words  :  “  How  can  you  ex- 

t»ect  that  torture,  even  though  applied  for 
lours,  should  prevail  against  a  whole  life 
of  study  and  inquiry' ?”  Campanella,  who 
after  Hruno  was  kept  in  prison  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  said  of  iiis  own  sufferings  : — 
“  The  last  time  I  was  tortured,  it  was  for 
forty  hours.  I  was  fettered  with  cords 
which  cut  to  the  very  bones  ;  I  was  hung 
up  with  hands  tied  back,  a  most  sharp 
piuce  of  wood  being  used,  which  cut  out 
large  parts  of  my  desh  and  produced  a 
vast  loss  of  blood.”  Perhaps  some  day, 
when  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  become 
fully  accessible,  we  shall  learn  a  little  more 
of  Bruno’s  last  years  of  torment. 

On  being  informed  of  his  doom,  he,  in 
the  face  of  a  horrible  death,  heroically  said 
to  his  inhuman  judges  : — “  Perhaps  you 
pronounce  your  sentence  with  greater  fear 
than  that  with  which  I  receive  it  !” 
Among  those  who  formed  the  tribunal  was 
Cardinal  Bellarmin,  the  same  who  later 
on  forced  Galilei  to  an  apparent  recanta¬ 
tion,  and  Cardinal  Sanseverina,  who  had 
called  the  massacre  of  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ”  a  splendid  day,  most  pleas¬ 
ant  to  Catholics.”  The  sentence  against 
Bruno  was,  as  usual,  to  be  carried  out 
”  without  the  spilling  of  blood.”  In  the 
bandit-language  of  the  Inquisition,  as  Her¬ 
mann  Brunnhofer  expresses  it,  this  signi¬ 
fied  burning  at  the  stake.  Before  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  priestcraft  was  sacrificed,  his  tongue 
was  torn  with  pincers.  But  it  still  speaks 
to  posterity  in  powerful  accents.  More 
and  more  it  is  seen  that  a  great  deal  of 
that  which,  in  this  country,  Darwin,  Hux¬ 


ley,  Tyndall,  Lyell,  Lubbock,  and  others, 
have  by  their  masterly  and  successful  re¬ 
searches  made  the  common  intellectual 
property  of  all  educated  people,  had  been 
divined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  pre¬ 
scient  genius  of  Bruno.  Unaided  by  exact 
science,  he  anticipated  in  a  general  way 
the  scientific  results  of  ages  to  come. 

The  struggle  against  Obscurantism  has 
still  to  be  carried  on.  While  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  this,  numerous  voices  of  the  ultramon¬ 
tane  Press  come  in  from  abroad  which 
speak  in  tones  of  inquisitorial  fury  of  the 
”  Bruno  scandal,”  urging  a  crusade  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy.  Some  of  these  papers  go 
the  length  of  justifying  the  burning  of 
the  Italian  thinker  by  ‘‘  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  Church  against  dangerous 
heresies.”  The  Salzbtirger  Chronik  : 
— ”  He  that  will  not  listen  and  obey,  must 
be  made  to  feel.  In  order  to  save  the 
good,  the  evil  must  be  annihilated.  This 
doctrine  is  the  very’  basis  of  the  penal  law 
and  of  the  divine  command,  which  pun¬ 
ish  murder,  and  which  therefore  must  all 
the  more  punish  the  murder  of  souls. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  human  con¬ 
science  and  with  justice.” 

Bruno  himself  foresaw  an  age  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  a  coming  century  of  prog¬ 
ress,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  would 
sink  down  to  the  nether  world,  and  the 
hearts  of  men  be  filled  with  truth  and 
justice.  To  this  prediction  refers  the 
proud  inscription  on  his  monument  : — 
”  To  Giordano  Bruno  this  memorial  has 
been  raised  by  the  century  prophesied  by 
him,  on  the  very  spot  where  his  pile 
burned.”  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether 
this  nineteenth  century  has  fulfilled  yet  all 
that  which  Bruno  foretold.  But  whether 
Galilei’s  often-quoted  word  was  spoken  or 
not  on  the  famous  occasion  when  the 
Papal  Church  fancied  it  could  stop  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  world  by  bringing  him  down 
on  his  knees,  the  truth  of  his  saying,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  becomes  ever  appar¬ 
ent  :  Eppur  si  muove  !*’  ‘‘And  yet 

it  moves  !” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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A  NEAR  member  of  my  family,  too  perceiving  the  title  I  have  given  to  this 
much  addicted,  I  regret  to  say,  to  levity  Philosophical  Discourse,  has  unkindly  sug- 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression,  on  gested  to  me,  as  I  sit,  pen  in  band,  await- 
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ing  inspiration,  that  the  potato’s  onij 
proper  place  in  history  is  surely  in  a  vege¬ 
table  dish.  I  mention  this  shallow  and 
ungenerous  domestic  criticism  at  the  very 
outset  merely  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
obvious  unfitness  of  the  feminine  mind  for 
the  Higher  Culture,  and  the  crosses  to 
which  authors  are  frequently  subject  in 
quarters  where  sympathy  might  be  most 
confidently  expected,  'the  remark  itself 
I  treat  as  beneath  rejoinder.  I  answer 
not  a  lady  according  to  her  foolishness. 

For  it  must  be  obvious  at  once  to  Think¬ 
ing  Minds,  like  yours  and  mine,  most 
proverbially  candid  and  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  potato  has  really  played  a  very  large 

[)art  in  the  world’s  hisU»ry — a  part  far 
arger  than  Marlborough’s  or  Napoleon’s  ; 
that  it  has  more  than  once  saved  France 
and  famished  Ireland  ;  that  it  has  changed 
the  whole  face  of  smiling  plains,  and 
spread  cultivation  up  the  arid  slopes  of  bar¬ 
ren  mountains.  For  a  single  plant — and 
in  all  probability  a  single  individual  weed 
— to  have  done  so  much  is  at  least  some¬ 
thing.  And  now  that  we'  stand  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  great  social  revo¬ 
lution — the  extinction  of  the  potato — now 
that  our  horticultural  and  medical  pastors 
and  ma-sters  are  even  beginning  to  discuss 
among  themselves  what  we  shall  do  for  an 
antiscorbutic  when  we  have  to  go  without 
potatoes  altogether — the  time  is  surely 
come  when  those  lowly  tubers  should  no 
longer  languish  in  unsung  obscurity,  carent 
quia  vote  mcro.  The  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans,  the  ImI  of  the  Barons,  and  the  Last 
Minstrel  have  all  been  celebrated  in  fitting 
lays.  I  will  fling  myself  into  the  breach 
like  Marcus  Curtius  ;  I  will  constitute  my¬ 
self,  pro  tern.,  the  mtes  mcer  of  the  mori¬ 
bund  race  ;  I  will  pose  as  the  Laureate  of 
the  Last  of  the  Potatoes. 

For  the  potato  is  really  going  to  pot — 
or,  if  the  expression  be  deemed  too  per¬ 
sonal  to  the  subject,  to  Bath,  Putney, 
Jericho,  Halifax,  or  any  other  familiar 
refuge  of  the  destitute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided.  The  soul  of  Kew,  indeed, 
is  disturbed  about  the  potato.  Consult¬ 
ants  are  debating  on  its  probable  lease  of 
life.  Constitutional  disease  and  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle  have  preyed  too  long  upon  its 
delicate  organism.  It  is  yielding  at  last 
to  old  age  and  infirmities,  and  botanical 
authorities  refuse  to  insure  its  enfeebled 
frame  at  average  rates  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  Why  it  has  thus  fallen  a  prey  to 


t)rematnre  senility  will  appear  further  on  ; 
)Ut,  in  order  to  understand  to  the  very 
bottom  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Pota¬ 
to’s  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance 
a  little  more  closely  than  usual  at  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  potato  generally.  It  will  then  be¬ 
come  evident — paradoxical  as  it  sounds  at 
first  hearing — that  almost  all  the  potatoes 
in  the  world  may  be  reganled  with  high 
probability  as  parts  of  a  single  potato 
plant  ;  and  that  it  is  the  gradual  growing 
old  of  this  one  worn-out  herb  which  now 
threatens  the  world  with  the  approaching 
potato  famine. 

Who  is  the  potato,  and  where  docs  he 
come  from  f 

All  over  the  earth,  in  tropical,  subtropi¬ 
cal,  and  temperate  climates,  there  grow 
various  members  of  an  uncanny  and  highly 
suspected  family  known  to  botanists  as  the 
solanaccae  or  nightshades.  A  more  un¬ 
promising  group  than  these  doubtful  herbs 
in  which  to  look  for  a  human  food¬ 
stuff  could  hardly  be  imagined.  There 
are  families,  like  the  grasses,  which  supply 
mankind  with  endless  useful  plants — 
wheat,  lye,  Indian  com,  barley,  millet, 
oats,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.  There  are 
others,  like  the  pea  tribe,  almost  every 
one  of  which  has  some  economic  value, 
either  directly  for  human  food,  as  in  the 
case  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  or  indi¬ 
rectly  for  fodder,  as  in  the  case  of  clover, 
vetch,  lucerne,  and  sainfoin.  But  the 
nightshades  are  just  one  of  those  ill- 
omened  families  which  bear  on  their  very 
faces  the  obvious  marks  of  an  evil  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  regarded  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  shrinking  instinctive  disfavor  even  by 
those  who  have  no  first-hand  knowledge 
of  their  objectionable  character.  One  of 
them  is  the  well-known  belladonna  or 
deadly  nightshade,  which  haunts  old  ruins 
or  monastic  buildings,  and  contains  a 
powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison,  famous 
for  its  stupefying  and  relaxing  action  on 
the  retina.  Its  flowers  are  a  lurid  brown 
in  color,  and  look  as  deadly  to  the  sight 
as  they  really  are.  Its  berry  is  black, 
shining,  and  uncanny  ;  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  distinctly  murderous  air,  which 
its  popular  name  exactly  expresses.  The 
potato,  in  fact,  is  a  solitary  well  behaved 
and  respectable  meinlier  of  a  peculiarly 
abandoned  and  dissolute  family — a  family 
in  which  poisoning  and  witchcraft  and  all 
evil  practices  run  riot  as  commonly  as 
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crime  and  murder  in  a  Mediteval  Italian 
princely  house. 

F'>r  almost  all  the  other  nightshades 
War  out  in  their  way  the  evil  repute  of 
Wlladonna.  One  of  them  is  mandrake — 
the  mysterious  mandrake — that  plant  with 
forked  roots,  gatheriHi  by  moonlight  un- 
der  the  gallows  shade  for  purposes  of  en¬ 
chantment  and  of  unholy  rites,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  known  to  scientific  medicine  as 
an  almost  eipially  dangerous  and  virulent 
nantotic.  A  seconcl  is  that  curious  half- 
mythical  plant,  the  Apple  of  Sodom  or 
Dead  Sea  Fruit,  whose  leaves  are  thickly 
covered  with  bristling  needles,  and  whose 
tawny  berries  are  tilled  within  with  the 
ashes  that  overwhelmed  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  though  modern  botany  unpoetically 
desetibes  it  as  a  common  shrub  of  Corsica, 
Sicily,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Then  there  is  the  bittersweet  or  climbing 
nightshade  of  our  English  hedgerows, 
whose  wicked  lilac  flowers  of  uncertain 
hue  ought  to  be  enough  to  warn  anybody 
of  its  evil  intent,  but  whose  treacherous 
red  berries,  filled  with  a  poisonous  narcotic 
principle,  are  answerable  every  year  for 
the  deaths  of  a  good  many  village  chil¬ 
dren.  And  more  terrible  still  is  the  com¬ 
mon  black  nightshade  of  our  waste  places, 
known  in  French  as  herbe  det  magiciens, 
whose  juice  is  powerful  enough,  when  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  to  get  rid  of  warts,  and, 
when  internally  administered,  to  get  rid 
of  one’s  enemies.  Even  the  potato  itself 
is  not  wholly  above  suspicion  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  for,  though  the  tubers  are  whole¬ 
some  enough  (when  decently  cooked),  the 
berries  or  potato-apples  are  said  some¬ 
times  to  have  proved  highly  undesirable 
food  for  those  bold  spirits  who  ventured 
to  experiment  upon  them,  and,  in  the  con¬ 
cise  language  of  a  medical  authority,  “  to 
have  determined  headache,  nausea,  and 
advanced  symptoms  of  atropine  poison- 
ing.” 

Unpromising  as  the  nightshades  nsnally 
show  themselves,  however,  with  their 
lurid  flowers  and  their  round,  shining 
fruits,  there  are  a  few  plants  even  in  this 
wicked  tril>e  which  ingenious  man  has 
pressed  somehow  into  his  exacting  service. 
The  capsicum,  to  be  sure,  with  its  near  re¬ 
lation,  the  delicious  little  West  Indian 
bird-peppers,  one  can  hardly  count  as  a 
genuine  exception  ;  for,  though  a  small 
quantity  of  red  pepper  is  pleasant  enough 
as  a  flavoring  to  soup,  a  diet  of  cayenne 


would  doubtless  prove  unduly  pungent  and 
exciting  ;  and  a  single  drop  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  capsicum  is  sufficient,  as  our 
medical  friend  would  gracefully  phrase  it, 

“  to  determine  death  in  great  torment.” 
But  the  tomato,  that  gentle  and  harmless 
vegetable,  so  unexceptionable  in  its  char¬ 
acter  that  early  writers  knew  it  as  the 
love-apple,  is  a  true  nightshade — a  solanum 
of  the  solanums  ;  and  though  both  flower 
and  fniit  have,  in  outer  bearing,  all  the 
distinctive  poisonous  tvpe  of  the  entire 
tribe,  I  have  never  yet  Heard  a  whisper  of 
reproach  against  the  unassailable  character 
of  the  mild  tomato.  Even  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz  himself,  if  I  recollect  aright,  when  de¬ 
nouncing  the  insidious  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  employed  “  tomato  sauce”  to 
undermine  the  sacredest  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Bardell’s  nature,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  intrinsic  wholesomeness  of  that 
excellent  preparation  in  its  proper  place. 

I  l>elieve,  also,  nobody  has  ever  com¬ 
plained  of  the  luscious  egg-fruit  ;  while 
the  winter-cherry  or  Cape  gooseWrry — 
that  curious  fniit  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket 
that  doesn’t  fit  it — is  only  dangerous  to 
the  excesses  of  youth,  which  its  insipid 
character  prevents  it  from  inspiring  to  any 
dangerous  degree  in  adult  maturity. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  some  few  re¬ 
deeming  members  (like  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  among  the  middle 
C.x'sars,  or  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere 
among  the  later  Medici),  the  nightshades 
as  a  group  must  be  distinctly  regarded  as 
a  doubtful,  unwholesome,  and  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  family.  That  from  such  a  stock 
should  have  sprung  the  harmless,  neces¬ 
sary  potato — the  pride  of  the  New  World 
and  the  joy  of  the  Old,  the  support  and 
stay  of  the  sister  island,  and  the  confident 
boast  of  the  maitre  d'hdtd  (in  connection 
with  broiled  steaks  and  chops  at  the  Cri¬ 
terion) — is  one  of  those  profound  mys¬ 
teries  of  heredity  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
once  famous  metaphysical  inquirer,  no  fel¬ 
low  can  understand. 

Viewed  merely  as  an  esculent  tuber, 
however,  this  is  apparently  how  the  potato 
first  came  to  be.  In  some  unknown  re¬ 
gion  of  the  New  World,  probably  some¬ 
where  about  the  Highlands  of  Peni — for 
the  origin  of  the  potato,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Jeames  de  la  Pluche  and  other  important 
personages,  is  “  wrop  in  mystery” — there 
grew,  at  that  precise  period  of  history 
known  to  chronologers  as  ”  once  upon  a 
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time,”  a  Solanaceons  Plant  peculiarly 
persecuted  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  the 
persistent  attentions  of  too  many  hungry 
and  herbivorous  admirers.  In  such  a  case 
the  common  resource  of  any  ordinary  un¬ 
scrupulous  member  of  the  solanum  family 
would  doubtless  have  been  to  adopt  the 
usual  solanaceous  tactics  of  poisoning 
these  its  obtrusive  friends  and  actual  ene¬ 
mies.  Any  other  solanum  would  have 
filled  its  stem  and  leaves  with  narcotic 
juices,  and  made  itself  exceedingly  bitter 
to  the  taste,  so  that  the  beasts  and  birds, 
disgusted  at  the  first  bite,  would  have  de¬ 
sist^  from  the  vain  attempt  to  devour  it. 
\ot  so  the  father  of  all  potatoes.  That 
honest  and  straightforward  plant  declined 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  strategy, 
llard  pressed  by  herbivores  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  it  struck  out  a  new  line  for 
itself  and  for  Ireland.  It  invented  the 
tuber. 

And  what  is  the  tuber,  which  natural 
selection,  thus  acting  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  primaeval  potato,  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  for  a  hungry  world  ?  Essentially 
and  fundamentally  it  is  not,  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  imagine,  a  root,  but  an  underground 
branch,  bearing  buds  and  undeveloped 
leaves  on  its  surface,  which  we  know  as 
eyes,  and  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  of 
a  branch  in  producing  foliage,  flowers,  and 
berries.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  the  tuber, 
viewed  as  a  branch,  sums  itself  up  in  two 
cardinal  points.  First,  it  happens  to  de¬ 
velop  underground  (an  accident  which,  as 
we  all  know  in  the  familiar  cases  of  layers 
and  suckers,  may  occur  with  any  ordinary 
branch  any  day)  ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
large,  swollen,  and  soft,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  large  reserves  of  material,  laid  up  by 
the  plant  in  this  safe  retreat  to  aid  the 
future  growth  of  its  stems  and  leaves  in  a 
second  season. 

A  tuber,  in  fact,  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  of  the  many  plans  adopted 
by  plants  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves 
continuity  of  existence.  In  woody  shrubs 
and  trees  the  material  laid  up  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  provide  for  next  year’s  leaves  and 
flowers  is  stored  in  the  inner  bark,  which 
does  not  die  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
way  in  which  such  trees  as  almonds,  mez- 
ereon,  and  pyrus  japonica  are  enabled  to 
blossom  in  early  spring  before  the  foliage 
itself  begins  to  come  out.  But  soft  and 
succulent  plants,  which  die  down  to  the 
ground  with  every  winter,  cannot  act  in 
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this  way.  They  adopt,  perforce,  a  differ¬ 
ent  plan  :  they  bury  their  treasure  deep  in 
the  ground  to  keep  it  safe  from  the  teeth 
of  greedy  herbivores.  It  is  true,  rabbits 
and  other  burrowing  animals  get  at  it  even 
so  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  chances  of  de¬ 
struction  are  greatly  lessened,  and  so  the 
plant  gains  a  point  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  which  often  enables  it  to  bold  its 
own  in  the  battle  of  species  against  all 
competitors. 

This  was  the  case  with  our  primitive 
potato.  A  juicy  and  fleshy  weed  in  its 
native  form,  much  liable,  as  we  all  know, 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  affording  a 
juicy  pabulum  for  the  browsing  ruminant, 
the  aboriginal  potato  provided  against  a 
rainy  day  by  storing  up  starch  in  its  under- 

f;round  branches  or  tubers,  to  set  up  the 
ife  of  the  plant  afresh  in  the  succeeding 
season.  When  winter  came,  the  part 
above  ground  withered  and  died — a  single 
frost  will  turn  a  whole  fieldful  black  to 
this  day  with  surprising  rapidity — but  the 
underground  branches,  safe  alike  from 
cold  and  from  animal  foes,  kept  up  their 
vitality  in  a  dormant  state  beneath  the 
hard  clay  through  the  long  winter.  In 
short,  wnile  man  exploits  the  potato  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit  alone,  the  primi¬ 
tive  ancestor  intended  to  exploit  it  for  its 
own  growth  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species. 

Of  course  the  potato  has  seeds  too, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  fur¬ 
ther  on  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  seeds, 
which  make  new  plants,  the  potato  vine 
desired,  so  to  sjieak,  a  personal  immor¬ 
tality,  not  a  mere  vicarious  and  second¬ 
hand  vitality,  in  the  life  of  its  offspring. 
It  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  fool¬ 
ish  Comtist  verbal  juggle.  It  wanted  to 
go  on  living  as  long  as  it  possibly  could 
itself,  not  merely  to  produce  seedlings 
which  would  live  and  flourish  after  it  had 
itself  assumed  the  inorganic  condition. 
This  not  unnatural  desire  of  the  old  Adam 
the  potato  tubers  enabled  it  at  once  to  at¬ 
tain  ;  and  to  the  formation  of  tubers,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  devoted  from  the  first  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  redundant  vital 
energy. 

In  order  to  understand  precisely  what 
the  potato  is  driving  at,  we  must  consider 
the  case  of  a  potato-shoot  sprouting  in  the 
dark,  which  clearly  exhibits  to  the  mean¬ 
est  intelligence  (no  offence  meant,  and  let 
none  be  taken  !)  the  actual  use  of  these 
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reserves  of  material.  As  a  rule,  light  is 
necessary  to  vegetation  ;  a  seed  can’t  grow 
to  any  size  in  the  dark,  or  a  bough  put 
forth  green  leaves  ;  sunshine  is  the  active 
dynamical  agent  of  plant  growth  and  plant 
development.  But  a  hyacinth  bulb  or  a 
potato  will  send  forth  shoots  in  a  dark 
room,  because  these  rich  reserves  consist 
of  organized  material  already  laid  by,  and 
capable  of  assuming  the  leaf-and>branch 
form  without  the  immediate  aid  of  sun¬ 
shine.  The  hyacinth  will  even  bud  and 
bloss«)m  under  such  conditions,  while  the 
potato  will  push  out  long  pale  stems, 
which  head  straight  for  any  ray  of  light  that 
may  happen  to  enter  its  dark  cellar  prison. 

And  this  consideration  leads  us  to  the 
true  point  of  view  of  the  potato,  as  not  a 
seed,  but  a  part  of  the  same  individual 
plant  as  the  mother  that  bears  it.  Gar¬ 
deners  call  the  potatoes  they  use  for  plant¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes  ;  but  the  cut  fragments 
are  no  more  that  than  a  sucker  or  cutting 
is  truly  a  seed  ;  they  are  undeveloped 
branches  of  the  old  potato  vine.  The 
real  seed,  of  course,  is  contained  in  the 
fruit  or  potato  apple  ;  and  genuine  seed¬ 
lings  are  from  time  to  time  procured  there¬ 
from  to  start  fresh  varieties  ;  indeed  it  is 
in  this  way  alone  that  new  and  improved 
sorts  can  be  produced.  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  a  purely 
technical  one.  On  the  contrary,  its  im¬ 
portance  is  being  practically  demonstrated 
at  the  present  day  by  the  gradual  decay 
and  constitutional  feebleness  of  all  potato- 
kind  all  the  world  over. 

For  a  seedling  is  like  a  child — a  genuine 
new  individual,  the  product  of  a  flower 
fertilized  by  pollen  from  another  blossom 
of  its  own  kind  ;  and  it  begins  life  on  a 
fresh  basis  for  itself,  full  of  young  and 
sturdy  vitality.  But  a  cutting  (which  is 
what  a  “  planted  potato”  practically 
amounts  to)  is  not  a  fresh  young  life  at 
all  ;  it  is  only  a  bit  of  the  old  diseased 
and  worn-out  organism  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  started  anew  in  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  Its  true  animal  analogy 
would  be  found  if  we  could  cut  off  a  gouty 
leg  and  grow  an  apparently  distinct  man 
from  it,  with  all  the  constitutional  faults 
and  failings  of  the  enfeebled  and  aged 
first  possessor.  And  the  trouble  is  ^as 
our  American  friends  quaintly  phrase  it) 
that  for  years  and  years  wo  have  gone  on 
growing  potatoes  in  this  unnatural  and 
undesirable  way,  with  hardly  ever  a  fresh 
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cross — a  true  marriage  with  its  consequent 
infusion  of  new  elements — till  at  last  the 
whole  stock  has  become  so  hopelessly  old 
and  used-up  that  even  its  seedlings  are 
now  as  feeble  ns  the  offspring  of  two  worn- 
out  old  parents  might  naturally  expect  to 
be  in  any  species. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  parallel 
cases  elsewhere,  which  will  help  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  seeming  paradox  of  all  pota¬ 
toes  being  only  part  of  one  original  and 
only  genuine  potato.  The  famous  Cana¬ 
dian  river- weed  which  came  over  to  Eng- 
land  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
dammed  up  all  our  canals  and  waterways 
ever  since  with  its  rapidly  growing  masses, 
is  an  admirable  illustrative  example  of  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  to  emphasize.  For 
the  Canadian  river- weed  (I  mercifully 
spare  you  the  infliction  of  its  botanical 
name)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  (like  the 
date  and  hemp)  which  bear  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  totally  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  Well,  the  plant  that  came  across 
to  England  many  years  ago — they  say,  to 
a  pond  in  the  Cambridge  botanical  gardens 
— happened  to  be  a  female  specimen.  No 
male  came  with  it,  so  it  could  never  set  seed 
in  the  ordinary  fashion.  But,  thriving 
wonderfully  in  jts  new  home,  it  sent  out 
suckers  or  undeigronnd  shoots  which  soon 
ran  wild  among  the  rivers  of  the  fen- 
country  ;  and  thence,  getting  torn  up  by 
the  bottoms  of  canal-boats,  broken  pieces 
were  accidentally  conveyed  into  all  the 
other  rivers  and  streams  of  England,  where 
they  took  root  at  once  and  flourished 
everywhere  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Now, 
all  these  new  or  derivative  plants  are  of 
course  female,  because  in  fact  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  one  original  old 
plant  that  came  first  like  a  new  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England  ;  and  no  male 
flower  of  the  river-weed  has  ever  yet  been 
observed  by  botanists  in  any  part  of  this 
isle  of  Britain.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  specimens  have  been  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  but  not  a  male  blossom  has  ever  been 
discovered  here.  Consequently,  the  weed 
has  never  set  seed,  and  never  produced 
any  true  seedlings  ;  the  whole  mass  of 
waving  green  foliage  that  now  covers  the 
beds  of  so  many  streams  from  Caithness 
to  Cornwall  belongs  in  the  last  resort  to  a 
single  very  big  and  wandering  plant,  just 
as  truly  as  all  the  branches  of  an  oak  or  a 
spreading  ivy-bush  belong  to  the  same 
single  individual. 
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Similarly  with  what  we  call  varieties  or 
kinds  in  ruses  or  strawberries.  A  gar¬ 
dener  produces  from  seed  a  particular  rose¬ 
bush,  with  certain  attractive  individual 
features,  which  belong  as  distinctively  to 
that  particular  bush  as  her  beauty  belongs 
to  a  particular  woman.  If  he  were  to 
grow  seedlings  from  it  again,  they  might 
not  “  come  true,”  as  gardeners  put  it  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  might  exhibit  in¬ 
dividual  traits  of  their  own,  different  from 
the  traits  so  much  admired  in  their  re¬ 
spected  mother.  So,  to  avoid  that  con¬ 
tingency,  the  gardener  makes  no  seedlings 
from  bis  bush  ;  he  takes  advantage  of  this 
curious  power  of  multiplying  the  selfsame 
individual  by  mere  division  without  any 
cross  of  fresh  blood,  and  “  takes  cut¬ 
tings.”  The  flowers  of  these  of  course 
remain  always  the  same,  exactly  as  they 
would  have  done  had  the  branches  been 
left  upon  the  tree  that  bore  them.  With 
strawberries,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
gardener  has  once  got  a  good  stock  from 
seed,  he  cultivates  the  runners,  which  are 
only,  after  all,  long  naked  branches,  that 
root  and  leaf  at  definite  distances.  In 
every  case  you  can  only  produce  a  truly 
new  individual  by  genuine  wedlock — by 
crossing  and  seeding ;  and,  though  the 
life  of  the  old  much-subdivided  plant  may 
continue  for  many,  many  years  in  8{>eciai 
circumstances,  there  comes  nevertheless  a 
time  at  last  when  all  its  force  is  utterly 
epuiti,  and  it  must  needs  die  like  the  old, 
old  oak  or  the  cedar  that  numbers  a  hun¬ 
dred  centuries. 

So  now  see  the  plight  to  which  in  the 
case  of  our  chief  vegetable  we  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  reduced  ourselves.  We  have  al¬ 
lowed  our  one  potato-plant  to  grow  so  old 
that  even  when  we  take  seedlings  from 
two  of  its  flowers — themselves  mere  sister- 
blossoms  of  the  same  decayed  and  decrepit 
stock — the  very  seedlings  in  turn  start  in 
life  with  decayed  constitutions,  due  to  so 
much  breeding  in  and  in,  and  lack  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  true  young  blood. 
The  philosophic  poet  of  the  Bab  Ballads 
warns  ”  elderly  men  of  the  bachelor  crew” 
that  if  they  insist  upon  committing  matri¬ 
mony  late  in  life,  ”  their  babes  will  be 
elderly,  elderly  too.”  That  is  just  what 
has  happened  to  the  poor  potato.  For 
lack  of  frequent  healthy  crossing,  the  en¬ 
tire  vitality  of  the  race  has  been  slowly 
dissipated  ;  the  entire  stock  has  grown  old 
together,  and  we  stand  now  face  to  face 


with  the  awful  possibility  of  a  potatoless 
universe. 

But  why  can’t  we  go  back  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  once  more,  and  start  afresh  with 
brand-new  potatoes  from  their  native  for¬ 
est  ?  Ay,  there’s  the  rub,  as  Hamlet 
justly  puts  it.  We  can’t  discover  the 
fountain-head  any  longer.  Nubo<ly  knows 
where  the  potato  comes  from  :  the  native 
forest  itself  is  dead.  The  aboriginal  wild 
poUito  seems  as  extinct  in  our  day  the 
wide  world  over  as  the  dodo  or  the  de- 
inotlierium. 

This  is  often  the  way  with  important 
food-plants.  Nobody  can  trace  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  ancestor  of  wheat  or  of  Indian 
corn,  the  primitive  father  of  the  plantain 
or  of  the  banana.  The  fact  is,  whenever 
a  plant  lays  by  these  rich  stores  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  its  own  use,  either  as  seed  or  root 
or  bulb  or  tuber,  man,  greedy  man,  is 
sure  to  divert  it  to  his  own  purposes,  as 
ruthlessly  as  he  robs  the  bees  of  their 
honey  and  the  cows  of  the  milk  they  have 
prepared  for  their  calves  in  their  own 
udclers.  Every  important  human  food¬ 
stuff  is  essentially  at  bottom  a  seed  or  a 
tuber  ;  eggs  in  the  animal  world  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  one,  and  fatted  beasts  answer¬ 
ing  roughly  to  the  other.  Wheat,  barley, 
Indian  coni,  peas,  beans,  dates,  and  co- 
coanuts  are  instances  in  the  first  direction  ; 
potatoes,  turnips,  yam,  beetroot  are  in¬ 
stances  in  the  second. 

From  the  very  first  moment,  then,  that 
the  ancestral  potato  began  to  lay  up 
starches  and  foodstuffs  for  itself  in  its  own 
underground  tissues,  wo  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  rodents,  monkeys,  and  other 
animal  enemies  did  their  level  best  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  its  innocent  design  by  digging 
them  up  and  incontinently  eating  them. 
Presently,  man,  as  the  Bed  Indian,  arrived 
upon  tlie  scene,  and  subjected  the  incipi¬ 
ent  and  starchy  potato  to  some  rude  culti¬ 
vation.  In  one  way,  he  was  less  destruc¬ 
tive,  no  doubt,  than  the  rodents  and  mon¬ 
keys  who  had  gone  before  him,  because, 
while  he  rooted  up  and  grubbed  out  more 
indefatigably  than  they,  he  kept  a  little 
back  for  “  seed  ”  for  the  future.  He  cut 
up  his  potato  into  many  small  pieces  with 
an  ‘‘  eye”  in  each,  the  eye  being  in  fact 
an  undeveloped  leaf-bud,  whence  branches 
would  issue  in  another  season.  Thus  he 
ensured  in  some  way  the  continuance  of 
the  plant ;  but,  alas  !  he  only  cared  for 
his  own  squaws  and  papooses  in  the  im- 
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mediate  future,  and  took  no  thoujfht  for 
the  convenience  of  the  intrusive  white  man 
1  in  this  then  remote  nineteenth  century. 

!  And  considering  how  little  the  white  man 
thought  of  his  convenience  some  ages 
i  later,  perhaps  his  remissness  in  this  ro- 
i  spect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

;  At  any  rate,  what  the  Ited  Indian  seems 
to  have  done  was  just  this  :  as  in  almost 
j  every  other  case  of  primitive  agriculture, 
j  he  brought  the  wild  plant  into  cultivation, 
j  and  improved  largely  its  special  yichl  ; 

I  hut  in  so  doing  he  destroyed  its  native 
type  altogether.  Whether  he  grubbe<l  up 
all  the  wild  ones  and  ate  them  on  the  spot, 
or  whether  he  merely  encroached  upon 
their  open  feeding  grounds  and  so  crowded 
them  out,  as  farms  and  fences  are  crowd¬ 
ing  out  the  buffalo  in  the  Far  West,  docs 
not  appear  ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
wild  potato  itself  does  not  now  appear 
either.  We  have  lost  all  count  of  the 
primitive  stock,  so  that  we  can’t  go  back 
to  it  to  cross  it  with  its  own  degenerate 
I :  descendants,  or  to  develop  anew  from  its 

^  barbaric  tul>ers  the  succulent  llegent  or 

the  Ash-leaved  Kidney. 

I  When  lialcigh  brought  the  potato  to 

j  1  Europe,  it  fared  even  worse  in  its  new 

I I  home  at  the  hands  of  man  than  it  had 

i  done  in  its  old  one.  For  the  attention  of 

civilized  gardeners  was  mostly  directed  to 
producing  now  and  better  varieties — seed¬ 
lings  that  ran  to  tuber  exceedingly — at  tho 
expense  of  the  general  constitutional  vigor. 

■  -More  than  that  ;  when  once  a  good  seed- 
t  ling  was  pr<Mlucod,  everybody  tried  to  get 

“  seed” — really  tubers  for  planting — from 
that  individual  plant  and  no  other,  thus 
neglecting  to  keep  up  the  older  varieties. 
The  consequence  is  that  all  the  potato 
plants  on  earth  are  now  parts  of  two  or 
three  individual  potatoes,  and  may  very 
!  likely  be  ultimately  derived  from  a  single 
I  good  gardener’s  variety  of  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century. 

When  once  a  plant  has  reached  that  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  dotage,  its  fate  is  st^aled, 
surely  an<l  irrevocably.  Aclum  est  de  jxj- 

■  tdto.  You  may  indeed  prolong  its  life  for 
a  while  through  progressively  feebler  and 
ever  feebler  representatives  ;  luit,  sooner 
or  later,  die  it  must,  of  pure  epuitement, 
like  the  last  of  the  Tasmanian.s  on  Norfolk 
Island.  It  is  a  used-up  race,  and  nothing 
on  earth  will  save  it.  It  is  worse  off  even 
than  the  Romans  of  the  decadence  or  the 
moribund  Byzantines,  who  could  still  inter¬ 


marry  with  the  fresh  young  stock  of  Goth 
or  Slavonian.  For  it  has  no  chance  of 
crossing  left  to  reinvigoratc  its  blood.  It 
becomes  a  prey  to  ten  thousand  diseases, 
from  the  fungus  that  caused  the  Irish 
famine  to  the  devouring  flood  of  tho  Col¬ 
orado  l>eetle. 

The  history  of  this  last-named  aggres¬ 
sive  host  in  itself  beautifully  though  pain¬ 
fully  illustrates  one  final  chapter  in  the 
biography  of  any  decadent  species.  The 
potato-bug,  as  it  is  more  simply  than 
euphoniously  called  in  its  native  country, 
plays  to  the  dying  potato  the  part  of  the 
barltarian  invader  to  the  Roman  empire. 
(Did  I  not  promise  to  discourse  to  you  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  do  you  not  now 
see  how  strictly  appropriate,  by  biological 
analogy,  was  that  seemingly  strained  and 
extreme  metaphor  ?)  For  many  centuries 
the  Colorado  beetle,  as  yet  unknown  to 
fame,  had  fattened  and  thriven  on  the 
leaves  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  solanuin, 
which  was  not  the  potato,  but  a  distant 
cousin  of  somewhat  similar  taste  in  the 
self-same  family.  It  commonly  happens 
that  each  species  of  plant  in  the  wild  state 
is  thus  preyed  upon  by  a  particular  insect  ; 
and  entomologists  know  well  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  certain  rare  butterflies  or 
moths  is  by  watching  for  the  caterpillars 
on  their  special  food-plant,  so  &s  to  breed 
them  out  in  due  time  from  the  chrysalis. 
The  solanuin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
thus  the  proper  pabulum  for  the  larva  of 
the  Colorado  beetle,  ere  yet  its  dreaded 
name  was  known  to  history,  or  its  mis¬ 
deeds  had  become  in  two  worlds  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  repressive  legislative  enactments. 

In  time,  however,  as  civilization  took 
hs  way  westward,  the  potato  spread  in  its 
wake  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  The 
white  man  came  and  brought  his  tuber 
with  him.  Then  the  enterprising  beetle 
saw  his  chance  in  life.  Being  a  tolerable 
botanist,  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
new'  plant  introduced  into  his  preserves  by 
the  American  immigrant  was  indeed  a 
solanuin  (though  I  don’t  for  a  moment 
suppose  he  called  it  to  himself  by  that  or 
any  other  name),  and  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
“  an  excellent  substitute”  for  that  other 
of  its  kind,  his  acciistomeil  food-plant. 
Ho  tried  it  forthwith,  and  it  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably.  “  The  Potato  for  the  Potato 
Beetle  !”  was  thenceforth  his  cry.  In  a 
very  few  years  the  number  of  Colorado 
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beetles  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  in¬ 
creased  a  thousand-fold,  and  the  intrusive 
host  of  loathsome,  crawling  larvse — they 
are  the  ugliest  and  slimiest  creatures  ever 
seen  outside  a  museum — had  set  Malthus 
at  defiance,  and  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America.  To  them  it  must 
have  seemed  as  though  the  American  people 
had  {ilantcd  whole  square  miles  of  a  pccn- 
liarty  delicious  and  sncculent  solannm  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  a  paatnre 
for  innumerable  hordes  of  Colorado  beetles. 

Now  the  moral  of  all  this,  as  the  Itucli- 
ess  would  have  said  to  Alice  in  W'^onder- 
land,  is  immediately  apparent  to  the  re¬ 
flective  intelligence.  Why  did  the  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle,  who  had  never  killed  off  his 
own  solanum  in  endless  centuries,  succeed 
in  overrunning  such  vast  areas  of  good 
potato  country  in  a  few  short  seasons  ? 
Clearly  because  the  potato  itself  was  al¬ 
ready  too  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disewse 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  its  insidious 
enemy.  A  vigorous  young  stock  would 
have  repelled  the  invaders,  as  Rome  re- 

f>elled  the  Gaul  in  the  days  of  the  Repub- 
ic  :  a  decadent  race  could  no  more  resist 
it  than  the  provincials  of  the  last  age  of 
the  Empire  could  resist  the  onslaught  of 
Alaric  or  Attila.  The  reason  why  the 
otato  fell  so  fast  before  the  mountain- 
red  foe  was  the  same  as  the  reason  why 
the  Roman  fell  before  the  northern  bar¬ 
barian  from  his  snow-clad  fastnesses.  The 
stock  was  worn  out :  the  race  was  ex¬ 
hausted  :  whatever  enemy  chooses  to  at¬ 
tack  it  now,  be  it  Goth  or  Hun,  beetle  or 
mildew,  gains  an  easy  and  all  too  inglori¬ 
ous  victory  over  the  unhappy  tuber. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  ghost  of  the  once 
mighty  plant,  the  Romani  nominis  nmbra 
of  defunct  potatohood. 

And  is  the  potato  really  doomed  !  And 
must  the  tuber  die  ?  Then  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Kerry  boys  will  know  the  reason  why. 
lias  a  cruel  and  oppressive  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment,  intent  merely  on  the  woes  of  Kent 
and  Iveicestershire,  done  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  national  disgrace,  and  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  foodstuff  of  the  finest  peasantry  in 
Europe  f  Well,  there  is  still  hope,  though 
a  very  faint  one.  Attempts  are  being 
made  by  skilled  botanists  to  cross  the  po 
tato  with  various  allied  South  American 
solanums,  so  as  to  bring  back  something 
of  the  primitive  vigor  to  the  exhausted 
stock,  and  to  preserve  its  life  to  many 
future  generations.  If  these  experiments 
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prove  successful,  the  plant  we  shall  obtain 
will  bo,  not  quite  a  potato,  but  a  sturdy 
mulatto  of  sound  and  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  potato 
(not,  of  course,  in  the  Covent  Garden 
sense)  will  prove  superior  to  the  attacks 
of  Peronospora  infestans — the  mildew  of 
the  famine — and  will  laugh  to  scorn  the 
puny  attempts  of  that  now  dreaded  visit¬ 
or,  the  Colorado  beetle,  whose  advent  in 
Europe  by  Cunard  steamer,  on  a  conti¬ 
nental  tour,  has  been  duly  expected  any 
time  these  last  ten  years. 

Finally,  let  me  pour  forth  one  word  of 
comfort  into  the  distressed  ear  of  Hritish 
housewifery.  I  fear  my  prognostication 
of  evil  to  come  may  have  sunk  too  deep 
into  the  tender  heart  of  many  an  anxious 
wife  and  mother.  She  may  have  trembled 
too  trustingly  for  dear  baby’s  dinner.  To 
calm  these  excessive  fears  for  the  future  of 
cookery,  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
when  I  talk  of  the  proximate  extinction  of 
the  potato  I  use  the  words  only  in  a  Pick¬ 
wickian  sense,  and  by  the  usual  measures 
of  geological  chronology.  The  probable 
date  which  I  would  fix  upon  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  my  prophecy  is  approximately 
that  of  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  potato 
is  undoubtedly  in  very  feeble  health  ;  but 
its  friends  and  its  medical  advisers  hope 
that  with  care  and  attention  its  life  may 
be  spared  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not 
even  perhaps  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Threatened  men  live  long.  The  potato 
may  live  longer  than  any  of  us  reckon 
upon.  It  is  true  its  constitution  is  seri¬ 
ously  impaired,  and  its  liability  to  disease 
grows  every  day  more  marked.  Rut  no 
effort  is  being  spared  by  science  to  recruit 
its  shattered  health  ;  and  now  that  the 
true  nature  of  its  complaint — old  age — is 
fully  understood,  measures  are  being  taken 
btdore  it  dies  to  supply  its  place,  if  the 
worst  should  come,  by  an  appropriate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  same  family.  This  successor 
will  doubtless  share  half  its  blood,  and,  if 
the  attempts  at  hybridization  turn  out  as 
well  as  we  have  reason  to  expect,  will  be 
stronger  and  healthier  than  its  decrepit 
ancestor.  In  any  case,  we  are  fairly  safe 
in  our  own  time.  Our  beefsteak  will  not 
be  divorced  from  its  faithful  helpmeet. 
And  after  us  the  deluge.  Succeeding  ages 
will  learn  to  do  without  potatoes  alto¬ 
gether,  or  will  patronize  the  yam-trade 
with  the  flourishing  republics  of  Central 
Africa.  —  Comkill  Magazine. 
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GOETHE  AND  CABLYLE.  A  COMPARISON. 

BY  M.  B.-E. 


Till  cynic  of  Chelnca  one  day  met  a 
friend  accompanied  by  hia  youthful  son. 

“  How  fortunate  !”  cried  the  friend. 
“  This  is  the  second  distinguished  contem¬ 
porary  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  my  son  to-day.”  ”  And 
who  was  the  first  ?”  sneered  Timon  of 
Cheyne  Walk.  His  interlocutor  then 
named  an  illustrious  contemporary,  a  man 
who,  whatever  the  estimate  of  Carlyle  by 
posterity,  is  sure  to  be  held  in  honor  here¬ 
after,  alike  by  thinkers  at  home  and 
abroad.  ‘‘  The  unending  ass  !”  was  Car¬ 
lyle’s  comment. 

The  story  is  of  a  piece  with  his  life, 
character,  and  writings.  What  else,  in¬ 
deed,  should  we  expect  from  the  upholder 
of  slavery,  of  military’ despotism,  of  tyran¬ 
ny  in  any  form,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  detractor  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
note  he  condescended  to  criticise  !  Very 
different  was  Goethe’s  spirit.  Goethe’s 
maxim  applied  to  his  contemporaries  was 
that  of  Coleridge  applied  to  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  ”  I>et  any  man  jioint  out  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  a  poem  to  roe,  and  I  am  grateful,” 
he  wrote  ;  ‘‘anyone  can  find  defects.” 
Thus  magnanimously  Goethe  viewed  hu¬ 
man  nature.  He  always  set  himself  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  endowments  and  good  ijualitics 
of  those  he  came  in  contact  with  ;  noth¬ 
ing  in  tlie  way  of  mental  or  {lersonal  charm 
escaped  his  observation.  Throughout  life 
he  was  indeed  as  a  lover  of  art  strolling 
throngb  a  picture  gallery,  delighting  to  be 
able  to  praise  and  appreciate.  Perhaps 
the  habit  of  mind  was  partly  inherited. 
His  fatlier,  ho  tells  us,  never  neglected  the 
works  of  living  artists  ;  he  used  to  tell  his 
son  that  perhaps  they  might  occupy  the 
same  position  in  time  to  come,  that  the 
great  masters  did  in  his  own  epoch. 
Goethe,  too,  we  must  remember,  received 
the  most  wonderful  education,  perhaps, 
ever  accorded  a  human  being.  By  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances,  every  nat¬ 
ural  gift  was  developed,  every  faculty  had 
full  play.  Alike  to  the  poet,  thinker,  cit¬ 
izen,  his  surroundings  were  favorable  in 
the  highest  degree,  and,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  unique.  He  grew  up  amid  the 
bustle  of  great  events  ;  he  saw  and  knew 
many  noteworthy  personages,  and  breath¬ 


ed  the  atmosphere  of  literature,  art,  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Lastly,  he  travelled, 
early  storing  his  mind  with  experiences  of 
men,  manners,  and  scenes. 

Deeply  interesting,  however,  as  is  his 
autobiography  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
is  his  genial  portraiture  of  contemporaries 
that  lends  the  work  such  significance  and 
charm.  As  we  read,  we  are  forced,  in 
spite  of  ouisclves,  into  a  comparison  as 
unfavorable  to  Carlyle  as  it  is  deserved. 
Carlyle,  iu  act,  whatever  his  merits  as  a 
writer — and  doubtless  they  have  been 
much  exaggerated — could  not  support  the 
idea  of  superiority  in  any  one.  Carlyle 
was  Carlyle’s  god.  Men  and  women  were, 
to  use  his  own  dictum,  ‘‘  for  the  most  part 
fools” — ‘*  unending  asses.”  Goethe,  on 
the  contrary — and  herein  lies,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  his  greatness — was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  his  equals.  He  possessed,  in 
a  large  degree,  that  good  gift  of  reverence, 
as  he  truly  says  in  ‘‘  Wilhelm  Meister” 
— rarely  instinctive  in  the  young,  and  to 
be  inculcated  as  a  moral  habit.  Turn  over 
these  pages  where  we  will,  we  find  de¬ 
lightful  portraits  of  men  and  women,  for 
the  most  part  unknown  to  fame,  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  of  character,  talents,  and  personal 
attractions  highly  appreciated  by  the  poet. 
His  many-sided  nature  nowhere  comes  out 
more  strongly  than  in  these  sketches  of 
friends,  ac<|uaintances,  and  fellow-citizens. 
Just  as  in  daily  life  he  was  ready  to  profit 
by  every  experience,  so  in  his  dc^ings 
with  his  fellows  he  was  ready  to  learn  by 
all.  We  read  that  he  even  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  of  frequenting  an 
oil-cloth  manufactory,  as  a  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  technical  instruction  !  And  similarly 
human  intercourse  in  any  sphere  opened 
his  mind  to  new  interests  and  fields  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  found  something  to  admire  every  where. 
Even  the  exquisite  band  writing  of  one  of 
his  friends  called  forth  his  warmest  admi¬ 
ration  :  and  while  it  evidently  delighted 
him  to  draw  a  noble  portrait  of  some  di.s- 
tinguished  compeer — Herder,  for  instance 
— no  intellectual  or  personal  endowment 
of  ordinary  acquaintance  was  passed  by. 
Little  niceties  in  dress,  an  agreeable  voice, 
a  graceful  manner,  a  dignified  gait — all 
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these  things  pleased  him.  He  never  look¬ 
ed  out  for  defects,  but  rather,  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  ignored  them,  content  to  dwell  upon 
virtues.  How  charming  is  this  silhouette 
of  his  friend  Klinger  1 

“  Klinger’s  appearance— for  I  always  prefer 
to  begin  with  that— was  very  prepossessing. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  tall,  slender,  well- 
built  form,  with  regular  features.  He  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  always  very  neat.  We  could 
ever  reckon  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  members  of  our  little  society.  His 
manners,  neither  repellent  nor  exactly  cordial, 
were  becoming.  What  recommended  him  to 
everybody  was  his  sociability  and  decision  of 
character.  He  was  a  self-made  man.  Certain 
mental  gifts,  which  all  well-endowed  men  pos¬ 
sess,  were  his  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  as  a 
ready  grasp  of  facts,  an  excellent  memory,  the 
gift  of  languages  ;  what  he  himself  valued  far 
more,  was  the  resolution  and  fixedness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

A  still  more  glowing  sketch  is  given  of 
Schupflin,  professor  of  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  who  died  during  Goethe’s  stay 
in  that  city. 

“  Lavish  mother  Nature  had  given  SchSp- 
fiin  an  admirable  presence,  a  slender  form,  a 
friendly  glance,  agreeable  manners,  and  ready 
speech.  Intellectual  gifts,  also,  she  had  lav¬ 
ished  upon  her  favorite.  Eager  to  learn  and 
to  teach,  he  led  a  progressive  life  of  acquire¬ 
ment  and  giving  out.  I  was  only  once  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  this  distinguished 
man  when,  in  company  with  other  students,  I 
did  honor  to  him  by  a  serenade  by  torchlight. 
The  well-built,  benevolent-looking  old  man 
thanked  us  in  a  few  words  of  fa^erly  kind¬ 
ness." 

Goethe’s  respect  for  age  is  especially  re¬ 
markable.  From  bis  boyhood,  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  noticed  and  appreciated 
by  older  men,  and  no  wonder.  “  What 
especially  upheld  me,”  he  writes,  speaking 
of  his  Leipzig  days — 

“  was  the  undeserved  friendliness  of  distin¬ 
guished  men.  Among  these  let  me  mention 
Dr.  Herman,  afterward  bnrghermeister  of 
Leipzig.  The  gentleness  of  his  character  at¬ 
tracted  me,  and  his  varied  and  instructive  con¬ 
versation  fascinated.  An  accomplished  mnsi- 
cian,  an  artist  also,  he  stimulated  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  painting  also.  I  am  always  deeply 
thankful  that  this  excellent  man  bestowed  so 
much  of  his  time  upon  me." 

Here  is  another  charming  bit  of  portrait¬ 
ure,  also  belonging  to  the  Gottingen  days. 
It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  son  of  a 
leading  citfzen  of  the  free  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  he  held  no  narrow  views  abont  rank. 
He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wood- 
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engraver  named  Stock,  who  occupied  an 
attic  in  a  house  belonging  to  other  friends. 

”  Stock  was  a  Nfiremborger,  and  a  very  in- 
diistrions,  orderly,  and  exact  man  in  his  bsu- 
dicraft.  He  used  to  sit  at  his  work-table  in  the 
bay  window  of  a  large,  clean  room,  in  which 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  followed  their 
household  occupations.  Of  these  two  daugh. 
ters  one  was  afterward  happily  married,  and 
the  other  became  an  excellent  artist  ;  both 
bisters  reniaine<l  my  lifelong  friends.  I  be- 
came  greatly  attached  to  Stock,  who,  while 
laboriously  working  from  morning  till  night, 
was  always  of  an  elevated  tom  of  mind,  and 
cheerfulneas  itself." 

liy  this  and  other  families  he  tells  us, 
he  was  treated  like  a  relation.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  describe  I.Anger,  afterward  li- 
braiiau  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

”  Learned  as  well  as  instructed,  he  delight¬ 
ed  in  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  did  his 
best  to  satisfy  it.  I  was  all  the  more  indebted 
to  this  remarkable  man  because  intercourse 
with  me  was  injurious  to  him." 

Goethe  now  alludes  to  circumstances 
not  necessary  to  go  into  here. 

”  We  took  long  walks  together,  discussed 
many  interesting  questions  ;  at  last  I  even  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  threshold  of  his  beloved, 
for  this  learned,  earnest,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
strong  nature,  was  not  insensible  to  feminine 
charm. " 

Goethe  has  been  much  abused  for  his 
youthful  flirtations.  If  his  dealings  with 
young  girls  must  be  found  flippant,  even 
to  heartlessness,  he  shows  himself  full  of 
respect  for  older  women.  There  was  a 
ceitain  F'rau  von  Huh  me,  wife  of  one  of 
the  professors  at  Leipzig,  who  wa.s  very 
kind  to  him,  and  he  dwells  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  with  the  gratitude  that  was  part  of 
his  nature.  The  professor  himself  did  not 
possess  the  art  of  attracting  young  people, 
his  wife,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  great 
invalid,  and  confined  to  the  house,  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  society  of  agreeable,  intel¬ 
ligent  youths  after  Goethe’s  pattern. 

”  She  taught  me,”  he  says,  “  various  games 
of  cards  in  vogue  at  social  gatherings,  and  also 
instructed  me  in  social  usages,  and  tatvir/nire 
generully.  But  her  chief  influence  upon  me 
was  in  matters  of  taste." 

The  lady,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  discriminating  critic,  and  showed  him 
the  demerits  of  wliat  be  had  hitherto  cher¬ 
ished  in  German  poetry. 

Other  feminine  portraits  are  sketched, 
and  with  heart-warming  geniality,  and 
readiness  to  admire.  Men  and  women 
already  to  the  Goethe  of  twenty  were  wdiat 
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they  remained  throuphout  liis  lon^  life, 
not  “  for  the  most  part  fools,”  not  “  un¬ 
ending;  asses,”  as  to  the  cynic  of  Chelsea, 
but,  like  himself,  made  up  of  heart,  brain, 
spirit. 

In  women,  as  in  men,  his  quick,  appre¬ 
ciative  eye  noticed  every  pleasing  charac¬ 
teristic,  the  least  little  charm  of  look,  man¬ 
ner  and  even  dress. 

“  Sophie  (le  la  Roche,”  he  says,  ”  with  her 
('eneral  culture  and  delicate  sentiment,  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  worth  of  the  society  in  which  she 
mixed.  She  put  me  to  shame  again  and  again 
by  her  patience  with  our  High  German  awk¬ 
wardness,  and  taught  ns  forl>earance,  while 
letting  ns  see  how  greatly  we  ourselves  stood 
in  need  of  it.” 

Still  more  charming  is  the  portrait  of 
the  mother. 

"Slender  and  delicately  formed,  rather  tall 
than  short,  she  possessed  even  in  old  age  a 
certain  elegance  of  manner  to  be  described 
something  between  the  demeanor  of  a  great 
lady  and  that  of  a  bnrgher's  wife.  For  many 
years  she  always  dressed  after  precisely  the 
same  fashion — a  pretty  white  cap  with  little 
lappets,  well  became  the  small  head,  and  the 
brown  or  blue  dress  lent  a  look  of  repose  and 
dignity.  She  talked  well,  and  always  knew 
how  to  give  her  meaning  feeling  and  empha¬ 
sis.” 

Of  his  noble  friend,  as  he  called  the 
well-known  mystic  Friiulein  Klettenberg, 
he  gives  descriptions  equally  sympathetic  ; 
the  two  volumes  of  his  reminiscences,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  descril)ed  as  a  portrait  gal¬ 
lery  of  his  contemporaries,  drawn  with 
careful  and  loving  hand.  Goethe  said  of 
his  illustrious  compeer,  “  Schiller  is  al¬ 
ways  great and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  himself.  Grave  defects  of  character 
were  his,  doubtless,  as  he  was  but  mortal 
bom  ;  of  littleness,  meanness,  a  petty 
spirit  of  detraction,  we  find  no  trace. 
Any  sign  of  intelleutnal  distinction  in 
others,  instead  of  irritating  and  disconcert¬ 
ing  Goethe,  exhilarated,  stimulated  him, 
he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  it.  lie  was 
perhaps  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
virtues,  talents,  and  personal  attractions 
of  thohe  around  him,  yet  what  failing  can 
be  more  amiable,  more  in  keeping  with  a 
fine  nature,  in  keeping  moreover  with  the 
tme  spirit  of  Christianity  f  Goethe  was  a 
fervent  Christian  in  every  respect  but  that 
of  form,  for  the  very  essence  of  a  Chris¬ 


tian’s  moral  nature  is  surely  charity.  Per¬ 
haps  the  woman  he  loved  l^t  in  the  world 
WHS  his  only  sister,  and  she  seems  to  have 
adored  him.  Cornelia  Schlosser,  born 
Goethe,  was  one  of  those  women — alas  ! 
their  name  is  Legion — born  before  her 
time.  Goethe  says  of  her  that  her  proper 
sphere  was  that  of  abbess  or  directress  of 
some  noble  community.  She  did  not  find 
in  domestic  life  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for 
her  capacities. 

"  A  strong,  not  easily  swayed  character,  a 
sympathetic,  sympathizing,  craving  soul,  pos¬ 
sessing  onltnre  in  high  degree,  exceptional 
knowledge,  as  well  as  exceptional  talents,  in- 
dividnality  in  speech,  an  easy  literary  style, 
she  only  needed  the  gift  of  beanty  to  be  among 
the  most  admired  women  of  the  time." 

That  want  of  personal  attraction  in  his 
only  sister  is  often  alluded  to,  and  evi¬ 
dently  troubled  him.  “  Cornelia  possess¬ 
ed  all  the  gifts  necessary  to  a  lofty  posi¬ 
tion,  what  society  deems  indispensable, 
beauty,  she  was  without.” 

Most  probably,  Cornelia  Goethe,  who 
had  been  educated  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  her  brother,  and  who  was  evidently 
a  woman  of  remarkable  intellect,  wanted 
a  career.  University  teaching,  a  scientific 
curriculum,  public  work  in  any  other  field 
of  mental  activity,  would  have  developed 
her  powers  and  satisfied  her  a-spiiations. 
She  married  an  excellent  man,  accepting 
marriage  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
her  brother,  an  inadequate  compensation 
it  seems  to  have  been.  It  is  curious  that 
Schiller’s  correspondence  with  his  own 
sister  Christophine  tells  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  story,  Christophine’slife  being  further 
embittered  by  poverty. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  these  genial 
sketches  of  character  by  Goethe  without 
comparing  them  with  Carlyle’s  merciless 
personalities.  Carlyle,  however,  did  not 
always  escape  the  reproof  he  deserved  so 
well.  Here  is  a  story  the  present  writer 
has  at  first  hand,  and  which  has  never  got 
into  print  before.  After  listening  to  one 
of  Carlyle’s  tirades  on  success,  a  life-long 
friend  of  his  turned  upon  him  suddenly 
and  asked, 

“  Christ  on  the  Cross  ?  Eh  f  Do  you 
call  that  a  success  I” 

The  cynic  was  dumbfounded.  —  Temple 
Bar. 
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BT  FRORBSOR  A.  H.  RATCB. 

In  my  Addrem  to  the  Anthropological  **  Primeval  Language,”  and  its  analysis, 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  it  was  imagined,  would  disclose  the  ele- 
1887, 1  stated  that,  in  common  with  many  ments  of  articulate  speech  and  the  process 
other  anthropologists  and  comparative  whereby  they  had  developed  into  the  man- 
philologists,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  ifold  languages  of  the  present  world.  But 
that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans  was  this  was  not  enough.  The  students  of 
to  be  sought  in  Northeastern  Euro|>e.  langu^e  went  even  further.  They  claim- 
.  The  announcement  excited  a  flutter  in  the  ed  not  only  the  domain  of  philology  as 
newspapers,  many  of  whose  readers  had  their  own,  bnt  the  domain  of  ethnology 
probably  never  beard  of  the  Aryans  be-  as  well.  Language  was  confounded  with 
fore,  while  others  of  them  had  the  vaguest  race,  and  the  relationship  of  tribe  with 
possible  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the  tribe,  of  nation  with  nation,  was  deter- 
name.  mined  by  the  languages  they  spoke.  If  the 

Unfortunately  it  is  a  name  which,  un-  origin  of  a  people  was  required,  the  ques- 
less  carefully  defined,  is  likely  to  mislead  tion  was  summarily  decided  by  tracing  the 
or  confuse.  It  was  first  introduced  by  origin  of  its  language.  English  is  on  the 
Professor  Max  Muller,  and  applied  by  him  whole  a  Teutonic  language,  and  therefore 
in  a  purely  linguistic  sense.  The  “  dis-  the  whole  English  people  must  have  a  Teu- 
cover}'”  of  Sanskrit  and  the  researches  of  tonic  ancestry.  The  dark-skinned  Bengali 
the  pioneers  of  comparative  philolc^y  had  speaks  languages  akin  to  our  own  ;  there- 
shown  that  a  great  family  of  speech  ex-  fore  the  blood  which  runs  in  his  veins 
isted,  comprising  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  roust  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
Greek  and  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Slav,  all  of  that  which  runs  in  ouis. 
them  sister- languages  descended  from  a  The  dreams  of  universal  conquest  in¬ 
common  parent,  of  which,  however,  no  dnlged  in  by  a  young  science  soon  pass 
literary  monuments  survived.  In  place  away  as  facts  accumulate  and  the  limit  of 
of  the  defective  or  cumbersome  titles  of  its  powers  is  more  and  more  strictly  dc- 
Indo  German,  Indo-European,  and  the  termined.  The  Ursprache  has  become  a 
like,  which  had  been  suggested  for  it,  language  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the 
Professor  Max  Muller  proposed  to  call  it  history  of  linguistic  development,  which 
Aiyan — a  title  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  differ^  from  ^nskrit  or  Greek  only  iu  its 
Arya,  interpreted  “  noble”  in  later  Sans-  fuller  inflexional  character.  The  light  its 
krit,  but  used  as  a  national  name  in  the  analysis  was  believed  to  cast  on  the  origin 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda.  of  speech  has  proved  to  be  the  light  of  a 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  will-o’-the-wisp,  leading  astray  and  per- 

has  not  been  generally  adopted.  Such  is  verting  the  energies  of  those  who  might 

the  case,  however,  and  it  is  tvday,  like  a  have  done  more  profitable  work.  The 

I  soul  seeking  a  body  in  which  to  find  a  hab-  mechanism  of  primitive  language  often  lies 

I  itation.  But  (he  name  is  an  excellent  one,  more  clearly  revealed  in  a  modem  Bush- 

I  though  the  philologists  of  Germany,  who  man’s  dialect  or  the  grammar  of  Eskimaux, 

govern  us  in  such  matters,  have  refused  to  than  in  that  much- vaunted  Ur$prache  from 

I  accept  it  in  the  sense  proposed  by  its  au-  which  such  great  things  were  once  expect- 

I  thor  ;  and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  ed  by  the  philosophy  of  human  speech. 

I  discover  for  it  a  new  abode,  and  to  give  to  Ethnology  has  avenged  the  invasion  of 

I  it  a  new  scientific  meaning.  its  territory  by  linguistic  science,  and  has 

I  In  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  sight  in  turn  claimed  a  province  which  is  not 

I  of  the  fresh  world  that  was  opening  out  its  own.  It  is  no  longer  the  comparative 

^  before  them,  the  first  disciples  of  the  philologist,  bnt  tbe  ethnologist,  who  now 

I  science  of  comparative  philology  believed  and  again  uses  philological  terms  in  an 

that  they  had  found  the  key  to  all  the  se-  ethnol(^ical  sense,  or  settles  racial  affini- 

crets  of  man’s  origin  and  earlier  history,  tics  by  an  appeal  to  language.  The  phi- 

The  parent-speech  of  the  Indo-Euro()ean  lologist  first  talked  about  an  ”  Indo  Euro- 

I  languages  was  entitled  the  Ursprache,- or  pean  race  such  an  expression  could  now 
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be  heard  only  from  the  lips  of  a  youthful 
ethnologi»t. 

As  soon  08  the  discovery  was  made  that 
tlie  Indo-European  languages  were  derived 
from  a  common  mother,  scholars  began  to 
ask  where  that  common  mother-tongue 
was  spoken.  But  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  this  must  have  been  somewhere 
in  Asia.  Theology  and  history  alike  had 
taught  that  mankind  came  from  the  East, 
and  from  the  East  accordingly  the  Ur- 
sprache  must  have  come  too.  Hitherto 
Hebrew  had  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  original  language  of  humanity  ;  now 
that  the  Indo-Euro|>ean  Urtprach*  had 
deprived  Hebrew  of  its  place  of  honor,  it 
was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that,  like 
Hebrew,  it  should  be  accounted  of  Asiatic 
origin.  Moreover  it  was  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  that  had  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Ursprache.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Sanskrit,  with  its  copious  grammar,  its 
early  literature,  and  the  light  which  it 
threw  on  the  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin 
speech,  comparative  philology  might  never 
have  been  born.  Sanskrit  was  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  wand  which  had  called  the  new 
science  into  existence,  and  without  the 
help  of  Sanskrit  the  philologist  would  not 
have  advanced  beyond  the  speculations 
and  guesses  of  classical  scholars.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  language  which  had 
thus  been  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  which  seemed  to  embody 
older  forms  of  speech  than  they,  should 
have  lieen  assumed  to  stand  nearer  to  the 
Urtprnehe  than  the  cognate  languages  of 
Europe  f  The  assumption  was  aided  by 
the  extravagant  age  assigned  to  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  poems 
of  Homer  might  be  old,  but  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  it  was  alleged,  mounted  back 
to  a  primeval  antiquity,  while  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Manu  represented  the  oldest  code 
of  laws  existing  in  the  world. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  belief  that  Sanskrit  was  the 
first-born  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  founders  of  comparative  philology  had 
been  preceded  in  tlicir  analytic  work  by 
the  ancient  grammarians  of  India.  It  was 
from  Bknini  and  his  predecessors  that  the 
followers  of  Bopp  inherited  their  doctrine 
of  roots  and  sufKxes  and  their  analysis  of 
Indo  European  words.  The  language  of 
the  Veda  had  been  analyzed  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  no  other  single  language  had 
ever  been  analyzed  before  6r  since.  Its 


very  sounds  had  been  carefully  probed 
and  distinguislicd,  and  an  alphabet  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  completeness  had  been  devised 
to  represent  them.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  Sanskrit  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  grammar  had  grown  had  been 
laid  bare  in  a  way  that  was  possible  in  no 
other  language,  and  in  studying  Sanskrit 
accordingly  the  scholars  of  Europe  seemed 
to  feel  themselves  near  to  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  speech. 

But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  if  the 

f>rimitive  home  of  the  Indo-European 
anguages  were  Asia,  they  themselves 
ought  to  exhibit  evidences  of  the  fact. 
There  are  certain  objects  and  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  or  at 
kll  events  are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  words  expressive  of  these  ought  to  be 
met  with  in  the  scattered  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  If  the  parent- 
language  had  been  spoken  in  India,  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  born  must 
have  left  its  mark  upon  the  face  of  its  off¬ 
spring. 

But  here  a  grave  difficulty  presented  it¬ 
self.  Men  have  short  memories,  and  the 
name  of  an  object  which  ceases  to  come 
before  the  senses  is  either  foigotten  or 
transferred  to  something  else.  The  tiger 
may  have  been  known  to  the  speakers  of 
the  parent-language,  but  the  words  that 
denoted  it  would  have  dropped  out  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  derived  langu^es  which 
were  spoken  in  Europe.  The  same  word 
which  signifies  an  oak  in  Greek  signihes  a 
beech  in  Latin.  We  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  European  languages  employing  words 
with  meanings  which  recall  objects  met 
with  only  in  Asia. 

How  then  are  we  to  force  the  closed  lips 
of  our  Indo-European  languages,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  birth¬ 
place  ?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question  in  two  different  ways. 

On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  absence  in  a  particular  language, 
or  group  of  languages,  of  a  term  which 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  par¬ 
ent-speech,  is  evidence  that  the  object  de¬ 
noted  by  it  was  unknown  to  the  speakers. 
But  the  assumption  is  contradicted  by  cx- 
rience.  Because  the  Latin  equus  has 
en  replaced  by  caballui  in  the  modern 
Romanic  languages,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  horse  was  unknown  in  Western 
Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  The  native  Basque  word  for  a 
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“  knife,”  hatstoa,  has  been  found  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  in  a  single  obscure 
village  ;  elsewhere  it  has  been  replaced 
by  terms  borrowed  from  French  or  Sj  an- 
isb.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Basques  were  unacquainted  with  instru¬ 
ments  for  cutting  until  they  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  them  by  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighbors.  Greek  and  Latin  have 
different  words  for  “  fire  we  cannot 
argue  from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  fire 
was  ever  lost  among  any  of  the  speakers 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  In  short, 
we  cannot  infer  from  the  absence  of  a  word 
in  any  particular  language  that  the  word 
never  existed  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
a  language  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  lit¬ 
erary  form  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must' 
have  employed  many  words  besides  those 
contained  in  its  dictionary. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  any  certain  results  as  long  as 
we  confine  our  attention  to  words  which 
appear  in  one  but  not  in  another  of  two 
cognate  languages  is  afforded  by  the  Indo- 
Enropean  words  which  denote  a  sheet  of 
water.  There  is  no  word  of  which  it  can 
be  positively  said  that  it  is  found  alike  in 
the  Asiatic  and  the  European  branches  of 
the  family.  Lake,  ocean,  even  river  and 
stream,  go  by  different  names.  A  doubt 
bangs  over  the  word  for  ”  sea  it  is 
ossible,  but  only  possible,  that  the  Sans- 
rit  pdthas  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek 
Trovrop,  the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the 
speakers  of  the  parent-language  must  have 
been  acquainted,  if  not  with  tlie  sea,  at  all 
events  with  large  rivers.  Naus,  ‘‘  a 
ship,”  is  the  common  heritage  of  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  and  must  thus  go  back  to  the 
days  when  the  speakers  of  the  dialects 
which  afterward  developed  into  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  still  lived  side  by  side.  It  sur¬ 
vives,  like  a  fossil  in  the  rocks,  to  assure 
us  that  they  were  a  water-faring  people, 
and  that  the  want  of  a  common  Indo  Eur¬ 
opean  word  for  lake  or  river  is  no  proof 
that  such  a  word  may  not  have  once  existed. 

The  example  I  have  just  given  illus¬ 
trates  the  second  way  in  which  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
Indo-European  birthplace.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  attempt  can  succeed. 
Where  precisely  the  same  word,  with  the 
same  meaning,  exists  in  both  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — always  supposing,  of 


course,  that  it  has  not  been  borrowed  by 
either  of  them — we  may  conclude  that  it 
also  existed  in  the  parent-speech.  When 
we  find  the  Sanskrit  aa'ivas  and  the  Latin 
etjuus,  the  exact  phonetic  equivalents  of 
one  another,  both  alike  signifying 
“  horse,”  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  horse  was  known  in  the  country  from 
which  both  languages  derived  tlieir  ances¬ 
try.  Though  the  argument  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  proves  little  or  nothing,  the  argument 
from  agreement  proves  a  great  deal. 

The  comparative  philologist  has  by 
means  of  it  succeeded  in  sketching  in  out¬ 
line  the  state  of  culture  possessed  by  the 
speakers  of  the  parent- language,  and  the 
objects  which  were  known  to  them.  They 
inhabited  a  cold  country.  Their  seasons 
were  three  in  number,  perhaps  four,  and 
not  two,  as  would  have  been  the  case  bad 
they  lived  south  of  the  temperate  zone. 
They  were  nomad  herdsmen,  dwelling  in 
hovels,  similar,  it  may  be,  to  the  low 
round  huts  of  sticks  and  straw  built  by  the 
Kabyles  on  the  mountain-slopes  of  Alge¬ 
ria.  Such  hovels  could  be  erected  in  a 
few  hours,  and  left  again  as  the  cattle 
moved  into  higher  ground  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring,  or  descended  into  the 
valleys  when  the  winter  advanced.  The 
art  of  grinding  corn  seems  to  have  been 
unknown,  and  crushed  spelt  was  eaten  in¬ 
stead  of  bread.  A  rude  sort  of  agriculture 
was,  however,  already  practised  ;  and  the 
skins  worn  by  the  community,  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  rigors  of 
the  climate,  were  sewn  together  by  means 
of  needles  of  bone.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  art  of  spinning  had  already  been 
invented,  though  the  art  of  weaving  does 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  that 
of  plaiting  reeds  and  withes.  The  com¬ 
munity  still  lived  in  the  Stone  Age.  Their 
tools  and  weapons  were  made  of  stone  or 
bone,  and  if  they  made  use  of  gold  or 
meteoric  iron,  it  was  of  the  unwrought 
pieces  picked  up  from  the  ground,  and 
employed  as  ornaments  ;  of  the  working 
of  metals  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  As 
among  savage  tribes  genei^ly,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  were  minutely  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  named,  even  the  wife  of  a 
husband’s  brother  receiving  a  special  title  ; 
but  they  could  count  at  least  as  far  as  a 
hundred.  They  believed  in  a  multitude 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  making  offerings 
to  the  dead,  and  seeing  in  the  bright  sky 
a  potent  deity.  The  birch,  the  pine,  and 
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the  withe  were  known  to  tiiem  ;  bo  al«o 
were  tlie  bear  and  wolf,  the  hare,  the 
monse,  and  the  snake,  as  well  aa  the  goose 
and  raven,  the  quail  and  the  owl.  Cattle, 
sheen,  goats,  and  swine  were  all  kept ; 
the  dog  had  been  domesticated,  and  in  all 
probabilitv  also  the  horse.  Last,  but  not 
least,  boats  were  navigated  by  means  of 
oars,  the  boats  themselves  being  possibly 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 

This  account  of  the  primitive  commu¬ 
nity  is  necessarily  imperfect.  There  must 
have  been  many  words,  like  that  for 
“  river,”  which  were  once  possessed  by 
the  parent-speech,  but  afterward  lost  in 
either  the  Kastern  or  Western  branches  of 
the  family.  Such  words  the  comparative 
philologist  has  now  no  means  of  discover¬ 
ing,  he  must  accordingly  pass  them  over 
along  with  the  objects  or  ideas  which  they 
represent.  The  picture  he  can  give  ns  of 
the  speakers  of  the  piimeval  Indo-Euro- 
j>ean  language  can  only  be  approximately 
complete.  Moreover  it  is  always  open  to 
correction.  Some  of  the  words  we  now 
believe  to  have  been  part  of  the  original 
stock  carried  away  by  the  derived  dialects 
of  Asia  and  Europe  may  hereafter  turn 
out  to  have  been  borrowed  by’one  of  these 
dialects  from  another,  and  not  to  have 
been  a  heritage  common  to  both.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  wo 
are  dealing  with  borrowed  words  or  not. 
If  a  word  has  been  borrowed  by  a  Ian- 
guage  before  the  phonetic  changes  had  set 
in  which  have  given  the  language  its  pe¬ 
culiar  complexion,  or  while  they  were  in 
the  course  of  progress,  it  will  undergo  the 
same  alteration  as  native  words  containing 
the  same  sounds.  The  phonetic  changes 
which  have  marked  oti  tne  High  German 
dialects  from  their  sister  tongues  do  not 
seem  to  go  back  beyond  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  words  borrowed  from 
I^atin  before  that  date  will  accordingly 
have  submitted  to  the  same  phonetic 
changes  as  words  of  native  origin.  In¬ 
deed,  when  once  a  word  is  borrowed  by 
one  language  from  another  and  has  passed 
into  common  use,  it  soon  becomes  natur¬ 
alized,  and  is  assimilated  in  form  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  the  words  among  which  it 
has  come  to  dwell.  A  curious  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  certain  Latin  words 
which  made  their  way  into  the  Gaelic  dia¬ 
lects  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  We 
often  find  a  Gaelic  c  corresponding  to  a 
Welsh  p,  both  being  derived  from  a  la¬ 


bialized  guttural  or  qu,  and  the  habit  was 
accordingly  formed  of  regarding  a  e  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  representative  of  a 
foreign  p.  When,  therefore,  words  like 
the  Latin  pancha  and  purpura  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Christianity  into  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Keltic  family,  they  assumed 
the  form  of  caisff  and  coreur. 

It  is  clear  that  such  borrowings  can  only 
take  place  where  the  speakers  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  languages  have  been  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another.  Before  the  age  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  India  we  cannot  suppose  that  Euro¬ 
pean  words  could  have  been  borrowed  by 
Sanskrit  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit  and  Per¬ 
sian  words  by  the  European  languages. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  if  instead 
of  comparing  together  the  vocabularies  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  members  of  the 
Indo-European  stock,  we  wish  to  compare 
onlv  Western  with  Western,  or  Eastern 
wit\i  Eastern.  There  our  difficulties  begin, 
and  we  must  look  to  history,  or  botany, 
or  zoology  for  aid.  From  a  purely  philo¬ 
logical  point  of  view  the  English  hemp,  the 
Old  High  German  hanf,  the  Old  Norse 
kanpr,  and  the  Latin  cannabis  might  all  be 
derived  from  a  common  source,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  hemp  was  known  to  the 
first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  in  North-western  Europe.  But  the 
botanists  tell  us  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case.  Hemp  is  a  product  of  the 
East  which  did  not  originally  grow  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  consequently  both  the  plant  it¬ 
self  and  the  name  by  which  it  was  called 
must  have  come  from  abroad.  So,  again, 
the  lion  bears  a  similar  name  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  German,  in  Slavonic,  and  in 
Keltic.  But  the  only  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  lion  existed  at  a  time  when  the 
speakers  of  an  Indo-European  language 
conld  have  become  acquainted  with  it  were 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  and  it  must,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  have  been  from  Greek  that  its 
name  spread  to  the  other  cognate  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  needful  to  enter  into  these 
details  before  we  can  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  was  the  original  home  of  the 

[)arent  Indo-European  language  ?  They 
lave  been  too  often  ignored  or  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  set  themselves  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  and  to  this  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  lanrer  part  of  the  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  false  conclusions  to  which 
the  inquiry  has  given  birth. 
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Until  a  few  years  ai^o  I  shared  the  old 
belief  that  the  parent  speech  had  its  home 
in  Asia,  probably  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush.  The  fact  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  and  Asia  alike  possessed 
the  same  words  for  “  winter”  and  ”  ice” 
and  “  snow,”  and  that  the  only  two  trees 
whose  names  were  preserved  by  both — the 
‘‘  birch”  and  the  “  pine” — were  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  cold  region,  proved  that  this 
home  did  not  lie  in  the  tropics.  But  the 
uplands  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  or  the  barren 
steppes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  or  even  the  valleys  of  Siberia, 
would  answer  to  the  requirements  present¬ 
ed  by  such  words.  Taken  by  themselves 
they  were  fully  compatible  with  the  view 
that  the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  tongues  were  an  Asiatic  people. 

But  when  I  came  to  ask  myself  what 
were  the  grounds  for  holding  this  view,  I 
could  find  none  that  seemed  to  me  satis¬ 
factory.  There  is  much  justice  in  Dr. 
Latham’s  remark  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
derive  the  majority  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  from  a  continent  to  which  only 
two  members  of  the  group  are  known  to 
belong,  unless  there  is  an  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  for  doing  so.  These  languages 
have  grown  out  of  dialects  once  existing 
within  the  parent-speech  itself,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  wore  probable  that  two  of 
such  dialects  or  languages  should  have 
made  their  way  into  a  new  world,  across 
the  bleak  plains  of  Tartary,  than  that  seven 
or  eight  should  have  done  so.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  strong  one,  but 
it  raises  at  the  outset  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  Europe.  Before  the  dialects  had 
developed  into  languages,  their  speakers 
could  not  have  lived  far  apart ;  there  is, 
in  fact,  evidence  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Sanskrit  and  Persian  ;  and  a  more  widely 
spread  primitive  community  is  implied  by 
the  numerous  languages  of  Europe  than 
by  the  two  languages  of  Asia.  A  widely 
spread  community,  however,  is  less  likely 
to  wander  far  from  its  original  scat  than 
a  community  of  less  extent,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  a  community  of  herds¬ 
men,  and  the  tract  to  be  traversed  is  long 
and  barren. 

Apart  from  the  general  prejudice  in 
favor  of  an  Asiatic  origin  due  to  old  the¬ 
ological  teaching  and  the  effect  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Sanskrit,  I  can  find  only  two 
arguments  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  of  sufficient  weight  to  determine  the 


choice  of  Asia  rather  than  of  Europe  as 
the  cradle  of  Indo  European  speech.  The 
first  of  these  arguments  is  linguistic,  the 
second  is  historical,  or  rather  quasi-histor- 
ical.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  eminent  philologists  that  the  less 
one  of  the  derived  languages  has  deflected 
from  the  parent-speech,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  be  geographically  nearer  to  its  earli¬ 
est  home.  The  faithfulness  of  the  record 
is  a  test  of  geographical  proximity.  As 
Sanskrit  was  held  to  be  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  the  Indo-  European  languages,  to  re¬ 
flect  most  clearly  the  features  of  the  par¬ 
ent-speech,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
that  parent  speech  had  been  spoken  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  country  in  which 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  were  first 
composed.  The  conclusion  was  supported 
by  the  second  argument  drawn  from  the 
sacred  books  of  Parsaism.  In  the  Ven- 
didad  the  migrations  of  the  Iranians  were 
traced  back  through  the  successive  crea¬ 
tions  of  Ormaxd  to  Airyanem  Vaejd,  ‘‘  the 
Aryan  Power,”  which  [jassen  localized 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  JaxaKes. 
But  Br^al  and  De  llarlez  have  shown  that 
the  legends  of  the  Vendidad,  in  their 
present  form,  are  late  and  untnislworthy 
— later,  in  fact,  than  the  Christian  era  ;  * 
and  even  if  we  could  attach  any  historical 
value  to  them,  they  would  tell  us  only 
from  whence  the  Iranians  l>elieved  their 
own  ancestors  to  have  come,  and  would 
throw  no  light  on  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  as  a  whole.  The  first 
argument  is  one  which  I  think  no  student 
of  language  would  any  longer  employ. 
As  Professor  Max  Muller  has  said,  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  emigrated  from  Iceland.  But  to 
those  who  would  still  urge  it,  I  most  re¬ 
peat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Al¬ 
though  in  many  respects  Sanskrit  has  pre¬ 
served  more  faithfully  than  the  European 
languages  the  forms  of  primitive  Indo- 
European  grammar,  in  many  other  respects 
tlie  converse  is  the  case.  In  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  Greek  holds  the  place  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Sanskrit.  The  belief  that  Sans¬ 
krit  was  the  elder  sister  of  the  family  led 


*  Br^al,  **  Melanges  de  M.vthologie  et  de 
Lingnistiqne”  (1878),  pp.  187-215  ;  De  Har- 
les,  “  Introduction  a  Tr^tude  de  I’Avesta,'* 
pp.  cxcii.,  sqq.  Compare  Darmesteter’ a  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Zend-Avesta,  pt.  1,  in  “  The 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.” 
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to  the  a.«»amptiDn  that  the  three  short 
vowels  A,  and  v  hare  all  originated  from 
an  earlier  A.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
protest  against  this  assumption  in  1874, 
and  to  give  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
single  monotonous  A  of  Sanskrit  resulted 
from  the  coalescence  of  three  distinct 
vowels.  The  analogy  of  other  languages 
goes  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  time  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  vocalic  sounds 

f  ossessed  by  a  language,  not  the  contrary, 
n  place  of  the  numerous  vowels  possessed 
by  ancient  (Ireck,  modern  Greek  can  now 
show  only  five,  and  cultivated  English  is 
rapidly  merging  its  vowel  sounds  into  the 
so-called  “  neutral  ”  e.  Since  my  protest 
the  matter  has  been  worked  out  by  Italian, 
German  and  French  scholars,  and  we  now 
know  that  it  is  the  vocalic  system  of  the 
European  languages  rather  than  of  Sans¬ 
krit  which  most  faithfully  represents  the 
oldest  form  of  Indo-European  speech. 
The  result  of  the  discovery,  for  discovery 
it  must  bo  called,  has  l>ccn  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  study  of  Indo  P!)uropean 
etymology’,  and  still  more  of  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  grammar,  and  whereas  ten  years  ago 
it  was  Sanskrit  which  was  invoked  to  ex- 
plain  Greek,  it  is  to  Greek  that  the  “  new 
school  ”  now  turns  to  explain  Sanskrit. 
The  comparative  philologist  necessarily 
cannot  do  without  the  help  of  both  ;  the 
greater  the  number  of  languages  he  has  to 
compare  the  sounder  will  be  his  induc¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  primacy  which  was  once 
supposed  to  reside  in  Asia  has  been  taken 
from  her.  It  is  Greek,  and  not  Sanskrit, 
which  has  taught  us  what  was  the  primi¬ 
tive  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  of 
the  perfect  and  the  augment  of  the  aorist, 
and  has  thus  narrowed  the  discussion  into 
the  origin  of  both. 

Until  quite  recently,  however,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  Asiatic  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  found  a  support  in  the 
position  of  the  Annenian  language.  Ar¬ 
menian  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
Persia  and  Fiurope,  and  it  was  imagined  to 
have  very  close  relations  with  the  old 
language  of  Persia.  But  we  now  know 
that  its  Persian  affinities  are  illusory,  and 
that  it  must  really  be  grouped  with  the 
languages  of  hiurope.  What  is  more,  the 
decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Van  has  cast  a  strong  light  on  the 
date  of  its  introduction  into  Armenia. 
These  inscriptions  are  the  records  of  kings 
whose  capital  was  at  Van,  and  who 


marched  their  armies  in  all  directions  dur¬ 
ing  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centu¬ 
ries  before  our  era.  The  latest  date  that 
can  as  yet  l>e  assigned  to  any  of  them  is 
B.c.  640.  At  this  time  there  were  still 
no  speakers  of  an  Indo-European  language 
in  Armenia.  The  language  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  has  no  connection  with  those  of  the 
Indo  European  family,  and  the  personal 
and  local  names  occurring  in  the  countries 
immediately  surrounding  the  dominions 
of  the  Vannic  kings,  and  so  abundantly 
mentioned  in  their  texts,  are  of  the  same 
linguistic  character  at  the  Vannic  names 
themselves. 

The  evidence  of  classical  writers  fully 
bears  out  the  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  in¬ 
scriptions.  llerodotos  *  tells  us  that  the 
Armenians  were  colonists  from  Phrygia, 
the  Phrygians  themselves  having  been  a 
Thrakian  tribe  which  had  migrated  into 
Asia.  The  same  testimony  was  borne  by 
Eudoxo8,f  who  further  averred  that  the 
Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages  resem¬ 
bled  one  another.  The  tradition  must 
have  been  recent  in  the  time  of  llerod¬ 
otos,  and  we  shall  probably  not  go  far 
wrong  if  we  assign  the  occupation  of  Ar¬ 
menia  by  the  Phrygian  tribes  to  the  age 
of  upheaval  in  estem  Asia  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire.  Professor  Pick  has  shown  that  the 
scanty  fragments  of  the  Phrygian  lan¬ 
guage  that  have  survived  to  us  belong  to 
the  European  branch  of  the  Indo  Euro¬ 
pean  family,  and  thus  find  their  place  by 
the  side  of  Armenian. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  forming  a  bridge 
between  Orient  and  Occident  Armenian 
represents  the  furthermost  flow  of  Indo- 
European  speech  from  West  to  East.  And 
this  now  belongs  to  a  relatively  late  peri¬ 
od.  Apart  from  Armenian  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  traces  of  Indo-European  occupa¬ 
tion  between  Media  and  the  Ilalys  until 
the  days  when  Iranian  Ossetes  settled  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Kurdistan  adopted  Iranian  dialects.  I 
must  reiterate  here  what  I  have  said  many 
years  ago  :  if  there  is  one  fact  which  the 
Assyrian  monuments  make  clear  and  in¬ 
dubitable,  it  is  that  up  to  the  closing  days 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  no  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages  were  spoken  in  the  vast 


*  vii.  73. 

t  Acoording  to  Eustathios  (in  Dion.  v.  694). 
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tract  of  civilized  country  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  Kurdistan  and  Western  Asia  Minor. 
South  of  the  Caucasus  they  were  unknown 
until  the  irruption  of  the  Phrygians  into 
Armenia.  Among  the  multitudinous 
names  of  persons  and  localities  belonging 
to  this  region  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  during  a  space  of 
several  centuries  there  is  only  one  which 
bears  upon  it  the  Indo-European  stamp. 
This  is  the  name  Oi'  the  leader  of  the  Kim- 
merians,  a  nomad  tribe  from  the  north- 
cast  which  descended  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon, 
and  was  driven  by  him  into  Asia  Minor. 
The  fact  is  made  the  more  striking  by  the 
further  fact  that  as  soon  as  we  clear  the 
Kurdish  ranges  and  enter  Median  terri¬ 
tory,  names  of  Indo  European  origin  meet 
ns  thick  and  fast.  We  can  draw  but  one 
conclusion  from  these  facts.  Whether 
the  Indo-European  languages  of  Europe 
migrated  from  Asia,  or  whether  the  con¬ 
verse  were  the  case,  the  line  of  march 
must  have  been  northward  of  the  Caspian, 
through  the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tar¬ 
tary  and  over  the  snow  covered  heights  of 
the  Ural  mountains. 

An  ingenious  argument  has  lately  been 
put  forward,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
tell  in  favor  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Indo- 
European  speech.  Dr.  Penka  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
European  languages  agree  in  possessing 
the  same  word  for  “  eel,”  and  that 
whereas  the  eel  abounds  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  unknown  in 
those  cold  regions  of  Western  Asia 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  pro- 
prosed  to  place  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  apparently 
also  in  Lithuanian,  the  word  for  “  eel  ” 
is  a  diminutive  derived  from  a  word  which 
denotes  a  snake  or  snake-like  creature. 
This,  it  has  been  urged,  may  be  interpret¬ 
ed  to  mean  that  the  primeval  habitat  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  was  one 
where  the  snake  was  known,  but  the  eel 
was  not  The  ailment,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  pressed.  We  all  agree  that  the 
first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  lived  on  the  land,  not  on  the  water, 
and  that  they  were  herdsmen  rather  than 
fishermen.  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  snake 
before'  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
eel,  however  much  it  might  abound  in  the 


rivers  near  them,  and  its  resemblance  to 
the  snake  would  lend  to  it  its  name.  In 
Keltic  the  eel  is  called  “  a  water-snake,” 
and  to  this  day  a  prejudice  against  eating 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  snake  exists 
in  Keltic  districts.  All  we  can  infer  from 
the  diminutives  anguilla,  ly\tXv(,  is  that 
the  Italians  and  Greeks  in  the  first  instance 
gave  the  name  to  the  fresh-water  eel,  and 
nut  to  the  huge  conger. 

I  cannot  now  enter  fully  into  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  gra<lually  to  give  up 
my  old  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  views  of  those  who  would  refer 
them  to  a  northern  European  birtliplace. 
The  argument  is  a  complicated  one,  and  is 
necessarily  of  a  cumulative  character. 
The  individual  links  in  the  chain  mav  not 
be  strong,  but  collectively  they  atfoni  that 
amount  of  probability  which  is  all  we  can 
hope  to  attain  in  historical  research. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  them  may  do  so 
in  Dr.  Penka’s  work  on  the  “  llerkunft 
der  Arier,”  published  in  1886.  Ilis  hy- 
pothesis  that  Southern  Scandinavia  was 
the  primitive  “  Aryan  home”  seems  to 
me  to  have  more  in  its  favor  than  any 
other  hypothesis  on  the  subject  which  has 
as  yet  been  put  forward.  It  needs  veri¬ 
fication,  it  is  true,  but  if  it  is  sound  the 
verification  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 
A  more  profound  examination  of  Teutonic 
and  Keltic  mythology,  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  words  in  the  several 
Indo-European  languages  which  are  not 
of  Indo-European  origin,  and  the  progress 
of  archfleoiugical  discover}',  will  furnish 
the  verification  we  need. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
hypothesis  has  the  countenance  of  history. 
Scandinavia,  even  before  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  characterized  as  ”  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  nations  *  and  the  voyages  and 
settlements  of  the  Norse  Vikings  offer  a 
historical  illustration  of  what  the  prehis¬ 
toric  migrations  and  settlements  of  the 
speakers  of  tiie  Indo-European  languages 
must  have  been.  They  differed  from  the 
latter  only  in  being  conducted  by  sea, 
whereas  the  prehistoric  migrations  fol¬ 
lowed  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers.  It 
was  not  until  the  age  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  that  the  northern  nations  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sailing-boat  ;  our  Eng- 

*  “  Quasi  officina  gentiniu  aut  certe  velut 
vagina  nationnra  Jordanes,  Dt  OHarum  sice 
Octhorum  origint,  ed.  Gloss,  c.  4. 
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lish  tail  is  the  Latin  mpulum,  **  the  little 
cloak  of  the  soldier,”  borrowed  by  the 
Teutons  alont;  with  its  name,  and  used  to 
propel  their  boats  in  imitation  ot  the  sails 
of  the  Koman  vessels.  The  introduction 
of  the  sail  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scandinavian  “  hive”  to  push  boldly  out 
to  sea,  and  ushered  in  the  era  of  Saxon 
pirates  and  Danish  invasions. 

Dr.  I’enka’s  arguments  are  partly  an- 
thropulngioal,  partly  archieological.  He 
shows  that  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  Ko¬ 
man  antiquity  were  the  tall,  blue-eyed, 
fair  haired,  dolicho-cephalic  race  which  is 
now  being  fast  absorbed  in  Keltic  lands  by 
the  older  inhabitants  of  them.  The  typi¬ 
cal  Frenchman  of  to-day  has  but  little  in 
common  with  the  typical  Gaul  of  the  age 
of  Caisar.  The  typical  Gaul  was,  in  fact, 
as  much  a  conqueror  in  Gallia  as  he  was  in 
Galatia,  or,  as  modern  researches  have 
shown,  as  the  typical  Kelt  was  in  Ireland. 
It  si>ems  to  have  been  the  same  in  Greece. 
Here,  too,  the  golden-haired  hero  of  art 
and  song  was  a  representative  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  class,  of  that  military  aristocracy  which 
overthrew  the  early  culture  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  and  of  whom  tradition  averred 
that  it  had  come  from  the  bleak  North. 
Little  trace  of  it  now  remains  :  it  is  rarely 
that  the  traveller  can  discover  any  longer 
the  modern  kinsfolk  of  the  golden- haired 
Apollo  or  the  blue-eyed  Athene. 

If  we  would  still  find  the  ancient  blonde 
race  of  Northern  Europe  in  its  purity  we 
must  go  to  Scandinavia.  Here  the  prevail¬ 
ing  type  of  the  population  is  still  that  of 
the  broad-shouldered,  long-headed  blondes 
who  served  as  models  for  the  Dying  Glad¬ 
iator.  And  it  is  in  Southern  Scandinavia 
alone  that  the  prehistoric  tumuli  and  bnry- 
ing-grounds  yield  hardly  any  other  skele¬ 
tons  than  those  of  the  same  tall  dolicho¬ 
cephalic  race  which  still  inhabits  the  coun¬ 
try.  Elsewhere  such  skeletons  are  cither 
wanting  or  else  mixed  with  the  remains 
of  other  races.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  from  Southern  Scan¬ 
dinavia  that  those  bands  of  hardy  warriors 
originally  emerged,  who  made  their  way 
southward  and  westward  and  even  east¬ 
ward,  the  Kelts  of  Galatia  penetrating  like 
the  Phrygians  before  them  into  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Norse  migrations  in 
later  times  were  even  more  extensive,  and 
what  the  Norse  Vikings  were  able  to 
achieve  could  have  been  achieved  by  their 
ancestors  centuries  before. 


Now  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  age  spoke  Indo  European  languages. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  subject  popu¬ 
lations  should  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
the  language  of  their  conquerors  than  that 
the  conquerors  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  their  serfs. 
We  know  at  any  rate  that  it  was  so  in 
Ireland.  Here  the  old  “  Ivemian”  popu¬ 
lation  adopted  the  language  of  the  small 
band  of  Keltic  invaders  that  settled  in  its 
midst.  It  is  only  where  the  conquered 
possess  a  higher  civilization  than  the  con¬ 
querors,  above  all,  where  they  have  a  lit¬ 
erature  and  an  organized  form  of  religion, 
that  Franks  will  adapt  their  tongues  to 
Ijatin  speech,  or  Manchus  learn  to  speak 
Chinese.  Moreover,  in  Southern  Scandi¬ 
navia,  where  we  have  arclueological  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  tall  blonde  race  was  scarce¬ 
ly  at  any  time  in  close  contact  with  other 
races,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  have 
borrowed  its  language  from  some  other 
people.  The  Indo-European  languages 
still  spoken  in  the  country  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  descended  from  languages  spo¬ 
ken  there  from  the  earliest  period  to  which 
the  evidence  of  human  occupation  reaches 
back.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  :  South¬ 
ern  Scandinavia  and  the  adjacent  districts 
must  be  the  first  home  and  starting-point 
of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  family. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Eastern  branch,  wo 
find  that  the  further  East  we  go  the  fainter 
become  the  traces  of  the  tall  blonde  race 
and  the  greater  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  speakers  of  Indo-European  languages 
and  the  native  tribes.  In  the  highlands 
of  Persia,  tall  long-headed  blondes  with 
blue  eyes  can  still  be  met  with,  but  as 
we  approach  the  hot  plains  of  India,  the 
type  grows  rarer  and  rarer  until  it  ceases 
altogether.  An  Indo-European  dialect 
must  be  spoken  in  India  by  a  dark-skin¬ 
ned  people  before  it  can  endure  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  As  we  leave  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  behind  us  we  lose  sight 
of  the  race  with  which  Dr.  Penka’s  argu¬ 
ments  would  tend  to  connect  the  parent- 
speech  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

I  cannot  now  follow  him  in  the  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  he  draws  between  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Southern  Scandina¬ 
vians  as  disclosed  by  the  contents  of  the 
prehistoric  ”  kitchen- middens,”  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  speakers  of  the 
Indo-European  parent-speech  according  to 
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the  sobered  estimate  of  recent  linguistic 
research.  The  resemblance  is  certainly 
very  striking,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  arclueologicai 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  Dr. 
Penka  too  often  assumes  that  a  word  com* 
mon  to  the  European  languages  belonged 
to  the  parent-speech,  an  assumption  which 
will  not,  of  course,  be  admitted  by  his  op¬ 
ponents. 

What  more  nearly  concerns  ns  here, 
however,  is  the  name  we  should  give  to 
the  race  or  people  who  spoke  the  parent- 
language.  We  cannot  call  them  Indo- 
Europeans  ;  that  would  lead  to  endless 
ambiguities,  while  the  term  itself  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appropriated  in  a  linguistic 
sense.  Dr.  Penka  has  called  them  Ary¬ 
ans,  and  I  can  see  no  better  title  with 
which  to  endow  them.  The  name  is 


short ;  it  has  already  been  used  in  an  eth¬ 
nological  as  well  as  in  a  linguistic  sense, 
and  since  our  German  friends  have  reject¬ 
ed  it  in  its  linguistic  application,  it  is 
open  to  every  one  to  confine  it  to  a  purely 
ethnological  meaning.  I  know  that  the 
author  has  protested  against  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  not  the  hrst 
time  that  a  father  has  been  robbed  of  his 
offspring,  and  he  cannot  object  to  the  rob¬ 
bery  when  it  is  committed  in  the  cause  of 
science.  For  some  time  past  the  name  of 
Aryan  has  been  without  a  definition,  while 
the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European 
parent-speech  have  been  vainly  demanding 
a  name  ;  and  the  priests  of  anthropology 
cannot  do  better  than  lead  them  to  the 
font  of  science,  and  there  baptize  them 
with  the  name  of  Aryan.  —  Contemporiry 
Review. 
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War  estimates  increase  and  even  in  sea¬ 
girt  England  conscription,  or  something 
like  it,  is  proposed.  With  all  our  en¬ 
lightenment,  philanthropy  and  democracy, 
after  William  Penn,  Cowper,  and  Wilber- 
force,  after  Voltaire  and  liousseau,  after 
Jeremy  lientham,  the  Manchester  School 
and  John  Bright,  and  alas  !  after  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  we  have 
war,  still  war,  apparently  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever,  taking  away  millions  from  the 
plough,  devouring  the  harvests  of  indus¬ 
try,  threatening  again  to  fill  the  world  with 
blood  and  havoc.  The  only  question  is 
through  which  of  several  craters,  the 
Franco-German,  the  Panslavic,  the  Anglo- 
Russian,  or  the  Austrian,  the  eruption  will 
break  out  and  the  lava-torrent  flow. 

To  the  despairing  secretaries  of  peace- 
societies,  by  an  address  from  one  of  whom 
the  present  paper  has  been  suggested,  it 
seems  as  if,  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
for  the  sword,  no  advance  had  been  made. 
This  is  nut  so.  In  the  first  place  war  in¬ 
stead  of  being  normal  has  among  civilized 
nations  become  occasional.  The  Assyrian 
or  the  Persian  conqueror  made  war  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  spent  his  summer  in 
campaigning  with  his  mighty  men  of  valor 
as  regularly  as  the  servile  portion  of  his 
population  spent  it  in  gathering  in  the 


harvest.  So  did  Timonr  and  Genghis 
Khan.  So  did  the  heirs  of  Mahomet 
while  their  vigor  lasted.  So  did  the  feudal 
lords,  in  whose  lives  the  excitement  of 
war  was  varied  only  by  the  excitement  of 
the  chase.  So,  it  may  almost  be  said,  did 
the  little  city  republics  of  Italy,  though 
these  learneu  in  time  to  do  their  fighting 
with  mercenaries.  But  now  war  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurrence  ;  there  must  be  a 
catut  belli,  and  diplomacy  must  hare  been 
tried  and  failed.  We  have  had  long  spells 
of  peace.  Between  the  Napoleonic  War 
and  the  Crimean  War  there  was  so  long  a 
spell  of  peace  that  the  world  began  to 
think  that  the  hounds  of  war  would  never 
slip  the  leash  again. 

In  the  second  place  the  sentiment  for 
peace  grows.  Charles  the  Fifth  told  a 
soldier  impatient  for  war  that  he  liked 
peace  as  little  as  the  soldier  himself, 
though  policy  forced  him  to  keep  the 
swoid  in  the  sheath  at  that  time.  Even 
in  Chatham's  day  a  minister  could  avow 
that  he  was  “  a  lover  of  honorable  war.” 
Palmerston,  though  he  felt  like  Chatham, 
w’ould  hardly  have  dared  to  use  the  same 
language.  Burke  was  as  philanthropic  as 
any  statesman  of  his  day,  yet  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  an  unmixed  blessing  national 
success  in  war. 
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In  the  third  place  fighting,  whereas  it  used 
to  be  every  man’s  duty  and  half  of  every 
man's  character,  at  least  among  freemen,  is 
now  a  special  trade.  The  Servian  constitu¬ 
tion  was  a  polity  combined  with  a  muster- 
roll.  The  political  upper  class  in  Greece 
and  Rome  was  the  cavalry.  The  ridiculous 
ceremony  of  touching  a  turtle-fed  mayor 
or  an  old  professor  of  science  with  a  sword 
and  bidding  him  rise  up  a  knight  reminds 
us  that  all  honor  was  once  military,  and 
that  saving  in  the  Church  there  was  no 
other  high  career.  Conscription  may  be 
said  to  be  a  relapse  into  the  old  state  of 
things.  A  relapse  it  is  ;  but  it  is  felt  to 
be  exceptional  and  the  offspring  of  the 
present  tension,  while  England  still  holds 
out  against  it,  and  America,  even  in  the 
desperate  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  resorted 
to  it  only  in  the  qualified  form  of  a  draft 
with  liberty  of  buying  a  substitute. 

In  Europe  the  present  spasm  of  militar¬ 
ism  may  l>e  said  to  be  in  some  measure 
not  occasional  only,  but  accidental.  With 
all  our  historical  philosophy  and  our  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  there  are  still  such  things  as  ac¬ 
cidents  in  history.  There  are  at  least 
events  which  turn  the  scale,  and  which  we 
cannot  distinguish  from  accidents.  Had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  lived  it  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  would  have  continued  to 
conquer,  and  that  the  whole  of  Germany 
would  have  been  wrested  from  Austria  and 
Ron)e  ;  but  a  wreath  of  mist  floats  over 
the  battlefield  of  Lutzen  :  Gustavus  is 
separated  from  his  men  and  falls,  and  half 
Germany  remains  Austrian  and  Roman. 
Disease  carries  off  Cromwell  before  he  had 
begun  to  decay,  and  when  a  few  years 
more  of  him  would  have  founded  a  Com¬ 
monwealth,  or  more  probably  a  Protestant 
and  Constitutional  dynasty,  and  torn  all 
that  followed  from  the  book  of  fate.  This 
system  of  vast  standing  armies,  and  the 

t>re valence  of  the  military  spirit,  are 
arguly  the  offspring  of  the  great  wars 
caused  by  the  military  ambition  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  as  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  in  no  small 
measure  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the 
nations  against  him  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  for  the  time  produced  a  vio¬ 
lent  reaction  in  favor  of  the  native  dynas¬ 
ties.  But  Napoleon  as  a  master  of  French 
legions  was  an  accident.  France  swal¬ 
lowed  Corsica  in  the  year  of  his  birth, 
and,  like  Eve  when  she  swallowed  the 
apple,  knew  not  eating  death.”  Corsica 
Niw  Sksixs. — Yon.  L.,  No.  3. 


was  an  island  peopled  of  old  by  exiles  and 
outlaws,  an  island  of  savagery,  brigand¬ 
age,  and  vendettas,  out  of  the  pale  of 
moral  civilization.  Napoleon  was  an  in¬ 
comparable  general,  and  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  imperial  and  bureaucratic 
kind  ;  but  in  character  he  was  a  Corsican, 
and  as  completely  outside  moral  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  any  brigand  of  his  isle.  He  had 
several  thousand  Turkish  prisoners  led  out 
and  butchered  in  cold  blood  simply  to  get 
rid  of  them  ;  he  poisoned  his  own  sick 
for  the  same  purpose.  Never  did  the  most 
hideous  carnage,  or  the  worst  horrors  of 
war,  draw  from  him  a  word  of  pity  or 
compunction,  while  Marlborough,  hard¬ 
hearted  as  he  was,  after  witnessing  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquct,  prayed  that  he 
might  never  be  in  another  battle.  Lord 
Russell  saw  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  there  was  something  very  evil 
in  Napoleon’s  eye,  and  that  it  flashed 
when  his  visitor  spoke  to  him  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  war.  In  other  things  this 
man  was  equally  a  moral  savage.  His 
passions  were  under  no  restraint  of  de¬ 
cency.  He  took  a  lady,  as  M.  Taine  tells 
us,  from  the  dinner-table  to  his  bedroom. 
When  Yolney  said  something  which  dis¬ 
pleased  him,  he  gave  him  a  kick  which 
laid  him  up  for  days.  For  truth  and 
honor  he  had  no  more  regard  than  a  Carib. 
A  Corsican  lust  of  war  and  rapine  was  and 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  his  character. 
Master  of  France  and  her  armies  this  arch¬ 
bandit,  by  bis  personal  barbarism,  pro¬ 
longed  a  series  of  wars  which  otherwise 
would  have  closed  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  repulse  of  the 
allies.  It  is  true  that  a  policy  of  glory 
was  up  to  a  certain  point  adapted  to  the 
military  vanity  of  France.  But  Madame 
de  R^musat  tells  us,  in  her  Memoirs,  that 
the  heart  of  France  went  out  no  longer 
with  the  armies  after  Friedland  ;  and  in 
1814  Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  Elba,  was 
afraid  to  pass  through  the  ^uth  of  France 
because  the  people  would  have  torn  him. 
to  pieces. 

Some  causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  is  concerned,  are  numbered 
with  the  past.  We  shall  have  no  more 
wars  for  sheer  plunder  or  rapine,  like 
those  of  primeval  tribes.  We  shall  have 
no  more  migratory  invasions,  like  those  o£ 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Tartars  and 
the  Avars.  Setting  aside  Napoleon,  wo 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  of  late  wars 
22 
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of  mere  territorial  aggrandizement.  The 
British  empire  in  India  has  grown  by  suc¬ 
cessive  collisions  with  barbarous  neighbors 
and  in  wars  generally  defensive,  the  most 
notable  exception  being  the  conquest  of 
Scinde,  which  was  greatly  condemned  on 
that  account ;  and  the  Russian  empire  in 
Asia  may  be  said  to  have  grown  mainly 
in  the  same  manner,  though  Russia,  as  the 
most  barbarous  power,  is  still  the  most 
given  to  plunder.  Next  to  Russia  in  bar. 
baristn  comes  France,  in  spite  of  her  ve¬ 
neer,  and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Rhine 
Provinces  was  an  act  of  uncivilized  rapine 
qualified  only  by  the  fancy  that  the  Rhine 
was  her  natural  frontier.  Religious  wars 
we  have  not  religion  enough  left  to  re¬ 
new  ;  though  the  fact  perhaps  is  that  they 
were  in  reality  less  wars  of  religion  than 
wars  of  Churchmen  in  defence  of  bloated 
Church  Establishments  which  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  those  who  attacked  the  faith. 

That  new  and  pestilent  sect  which  assails 
all  sacraments  and  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,”  is  the  description  given  of 
Lollardism  in  the  old  Statutes  of  Lincoln 
College  by  the  two  bishops  who  founded 
the  college  for  its  repression.  Tantum 
religio  potvit  guadere  malorum  has  been 
chanted  a  little  too  often.  All  that  mur¬ 
derous  zeal  would  scarcely  have  been  dis- 
played  if  there  had  been  no  Archbishop, 
ric  of  Toledo. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  medical 
region  while  old  plagues  die  out  new 
plagues  appear,  we  have  now  a  rising  crop 
of  wars  of  national  sentiment,  produced 
by  the  passion  for  restoring  ancient  and 
half- obliterated  lines  of  nationality  or  race, 
awakened  largely  by  historical  research, 
which  has  thus  strangely  become  the  pro¬ 
curess  of  ambition  and  war.  The  seeds 
of  historic  fancy  sown  by  such  writers  as 
Thierry  are  springing  up  anned  men, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  is  distracted 
by  antiquarian  demagogism  which  seeks 
to  restore  the  map  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  movements 
is  Panslavism,  in  which  the  race  passion 
is  allied  with  the  military  barbarism  of 
Russia  and  with  the  tendency  of  the  agon¬ 
ized  Czar  to  divert  Nihilism  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  aggrandizement.  Among  the  most 
terrible  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  so¬ 
cial  and  agrarian  wars,  such  as  the  rising 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  the  Jacquerie.  With 
some  of  these  religion  was  wildly  mingled. 
Religion  mingles  with  social  and  agrarian 


war  no  longer,  but  of  wars  purely  social 
and  agrarian  we  can  by  no  means  feel  sure 
that  we  have  seen  the  end.  All  the  woild 
is  heaving  more  or  less  with  the  subter¬ 
ranean  fires  which  broke  through  the  crust 
at  Paris  and  Cartagena.  Where  we  have 
not  yet  social  or  agiarian  war  we  have 
dynamiters,  moonlighters,  and  anarchist 
uprisings  like  that  at  Chicago.  To  mere 
hunger,  which  was  the  source  of  peasant 
revolt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  now  added 
socialistic  aspiration  working  in  the  half- 
educated  breast,  while  the  beliefs  in  the 
providential  order  of  society  and  in  a  fu- 
ture  compensation  for  those  whose  lot  is 
hard  here  have  lost  their  restraining  force. 
Property  will  hardly  allow  itself  to  be 
plundered  without  fighting,  and  a  conflict 
of  classes  may  possibly  ensue  not  less  sav¬ 
age  than  the  Jacquerie  or  the  Peasant 
VV’ar.  In  that  case  the  trained  soldier  is 
likely  to  find  abundant  employment  in  the 
service  of  armed  repression  if  not  on  more 
glorious  fields.  Whether  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  commercial  wars,  of  which  the  last 
century  was  full,  must  depend  on  the 
progress  of  Free  Trade.  To  a  war  such  as 
that  which  has  been  going  on  in  Egv'pt  it 
is  not  ea.sy  to  assign  a  place  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Our  enemies  say  that  it  is  a  bond¬ 
holders’  war.  We  say  that  it  is  a  war 
partly  for  the  security  of  one  of  the 
world’s  great  commercial  highways,  partly 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  its 

i>rotecticn  against  the  barbarous  Arab, 
n  either  case  it  is  exceptional,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  denote  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit  or  to  cloud  the  outlook  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Peace-Society  for  the 
future. 

Why  has  not  Christianity  put  an  end  to 
war  ?  Why  has  it  not  put  an  end  to  gov. 
ernment  and  police  ?  If  the  words  of 
Christ  were  fully  kept  there  would  be  no 
longer  need  of  any  of  these,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  words  of  Christ  are  kept 
the  need  of  all  three  dccicases.  But  all 
three,  like  the  institutions  of  an  imperfect 
world  and  an  imperfect  society  generally, 
are  provisionally  recognized  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Soldiers  are  told  not  to  give  up  their 
calling  but  only  to  give  up  extortion.  Two 
religious  soldiers  are  introduced,  the  cen¬ 
turion  whose  servant  Christ  heals  and 
Cornelius.  Military  imagery  is  employed 
which  would  have  been  incongruous  if  all 
war  had  been  sin.  “  Warring  a  good 
wilrfare”  is  a  synonym  for  zeal  in  the  min- 
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i»try.  The  Christians  under  the  Empire, 
though  they  were  growing  Quakerish  as 
well  as  ascetic,  objected  not  so  much  to 
hearing  arms  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
standai^s.  The  religious  consecration  of 
war,  by  prayers  for  a  victory,  singing  Te 
Deums,  blessing  colors,  banging  them  in 
the  churches  and  so  forth,  is  certainly  a 
curious  mode  of  worshipping  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  but  it  goes  with  separate  na¬ 
tionality,  which  is  a  partial  denial  or  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
State  Churches  have  naturally  carried  these 
practices  furthest  ;  yet  the  free  Churches 
of  the  United  States  prayed  for  victory 
and  gave  thanks  for  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  as  lustily  as  any  State  Church.  Of 
Quakerism  let  us  always  speak  with  re¬ 
spect  :  it  made  Voltaire  pay  homage  to 
Christianity  ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  forestall 
the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace  it 
has  failed,  though  not  without  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  hasten  it.  On  one  occasion  per¬ 
haps  it  even,  by  misleading  a  Czar  as  to 
the  temper  of  Great  Britain,  helped  to 
bring  on  a  war.  Still  more  hopelessly 
unpractical  as  an  attempt  to  set  the  world 
right  is  Count  Tolstoi’s  Christian  Nihil¬ 
ism,  which  would  sweep  away  at  once 
army,  government,  law-courts,  and  police, 
all  safeguards  for  nations  and  men  against 
lawless  violence,  all  restraints  upon  evil 
men.  Count  Tolstoi  apparently  would 
give  up  civilization  to  barbarous  conquest ; 
he  would  let  any  brigand  or  savage  who 
chose  kill  him,  lay  waste  his  home  and 
abuse  his  wife  and  daughters,  rather  than 
“  resist  the  evil  and  much  his  brother 
the  brigand  or  savage  would  be  morally 
improved  by  this  meekness  !  Ilis  picture 
of  war  is  thoroughly  Uussian,  and  applies 
only  to  a  conscription  of  serfs.  The  best 
of  “  My'  Religion”  is  the  proof  it  gives 
that  something  besides  military  barbarism 
is  work,"  in  however  chimerical  a  form 
and  on  however  small  a  scale,  in  the  mind 
of  Russia.  In  speculating  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  such  reveries  may  safely  be  laid 
aside.  They  are  in  truth  recoils  from 
Russian  despotism  and  militarism  rather 
than  deliberate  views  of  life. 

Between  the  ecclesiasticism  which  is  a 
false  growth  of  Christianity  and  militarism 
there  is  a  more  sinister  connection.  Fraud 
prefers  force  to  reason  and  a  reign  of  force 
to  a  reign  of  reason.  The  fighter  the 
priest  can  fa.scinate  and  use  ;  the  thinker 
is  his  irreclaimable  enemy.  Every  one 


knows  to  what  an  appalling  height  this 
ecclesiastical  militarism  is  carried  by  I)e 
Maistre,  who  paints  the  Christian  God  as 
an  angry  deity  requiring  to  be  constantly 
propitiated  by  the  steam  of  blood  from 
fields  of  carnage,  and  the  soldier  as  the 
appointed  minister  of  this  vast  human  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  passage  might  have  been 
penned  by  a  Mexican  hierophant  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  he 
offered  to  Iluitzilopochtli.  People  were 
somewhat  startled  by  a  sermon  of  the  High 
Church  Professor  Mozley  on  War.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  approaches  the  hid¬ 
eous  paradox  of  De  Maistre,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  of  war  with  an  acquiescence 
bordering  on  complacency.  It  is  not  a 
reproduction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Democracy,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  an 
end  to  war  :  it  would  make  government 
industrial  and  would  not  allow  the  people 
to  be  made  food  for  powder.  War  was 
the  game  of  kings  which  the  jMJople  would 
never  play.  When  we  were  told  that 
Athens  and  Rome  were  warlike  it  was  easy 
to  reply  that  Athens,  and  still  more  Rome, 
was  a  republican  oligarchy  of  slave-owners, 
not  a  democracy.  Political  iu.stitutions 
may  be  altered,  but  old  habits  and  senti¬ 
ments  are  not  worked  out  in  a  moment, 
and  it  may  be  too  early  to  pronounce  on 
the  tendencies  of  democracy  in  this  or  in 
other  respects.  But  so  far  certainly  there 
has  been  no  magic  change.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  as  soon  as  he  had  a  vote  would  use  it 
to  rid  himself  of  the  blood  tax  ;  yet  con¬ 
scription  goes  on  with  universal  suffrage. 
In  the  United  States  no  political  capital  is 
better  than  military  renown.  Four  Presi¬ 
dents,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor  and 
Grant,  have  been  elected  on  their  military 
record  alone  :  Scott,  McClellan  and  Han¬ 
cock  were  nominated  on  their  military  rec¬ 
ord,  and  Garfield  and  the  present  President 
were  helped  by  it  in  their  elections.  In 
England,  an  old  war-power,  no  one  has 
been  made  I’rime  Minister  or  promoted  to 
any  high  ottice  except  a  ministry  of  war 
or  marine,  merely  for  military  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom 
the  Americans  always  cite  as  a  parallel  to 
Jackson,  had  played  a  great  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  was  the  real  politi¬ 
cal  leader  of  his  party.  Popular  litera¬ 
ture,  public  monuments,  statues  in  squares 
and  streets,  all  things  that  appeal  to  the 
public  taste  and  feeling  attest  the  continu- 
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aDce  of  the  military  propensity,  and  if  you 
see  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  window  of  a 
print  shop  the  chances  are  that  tlie  attrac> 
tion  is  a  battle-piece.  On  every  State  oc¬ 
casion  the  chief  part  of  the  pageant  is  the 
military  parade.  An  eminent  moralist  in 
New  York  the  other  day,  in  an  address 
on  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  took 
exception  to  this  habit,  saying  that  the 
army  was  only  a  sad  necessity  of  our  im¬ 
perfect  civilization,  and  that  if  the  soldier 
marches  in  the  procession,  so  ought  the 
hangman.  The  fact,  however,  is  tliat  the 
soldier  marches  and  the  hangman  does 
not.  From  the  propensity  to  warlike 
bluster  democracy  is  certainly  not  ex¬ 
empt  :  the  vulgarity  of  its  liability  to 
which  it  is  half  conscious,  inclines  it  that 
way.  It  wants  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
shop-keeper.  Nor  has  it  hitherto  shown 
itself  in  sentiment  particularly  meek. 
“  The  country  right  or  wrong”  is  a  saying 
not  of  monarchical  or  aristocratic  origin. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
subject  to  gusts  of  passion,  a  Czar  or  an 
unbridled  democracy,  filled  with  insolence 
by  the  flattery  of  its  demagogic  press, 
which  at  the  moment  of  critical  contest 
between  reason  and  pride  or  anger  is  sure 
to  throw  itself  in  a  body  on  what  is 
deemed  the  patriotic  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  army 
is  very  small  ;  it  is  in  fact  hardly  large 
enough  even  to  maintain  order  in  case  of 
serious  social  disturbances  ;  and  the  navy, 
an  American  said  the  other  day,  might  be 
run  down  by  a  coal  barge.  The  army 
there  is  at  present  no  apparent  inclination 
to  increase,  though  there  is  some  disposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  navy.  Proposals  to 
increase  the  army  indeed  are  regarded 
with  democratic  jealousy,  while  Anglo¬ 
phobia  fondles  the  idea  of  building  swift 
cruisers  for  the  destruction  of  British 
trade,  though  I’rotection  is  eager  both  to 
inflame  hatred  of  its  great  commercial 
rival  and  to  spend  money  in  armaments  in 
order  that  the  need  of  revenue  from  cus¬ 
toms  duties  may  not  be  diminished. 
Though  reason  and  morality  may  fail,  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  plead  effectively  for 
peace.  The  War  of  1812  was  the  work 
of  a  violent  western  element  which  has 
now  become  sober  and  civilized.  The 
Mexican  War  as  well  as  the  War  of  Seces¬ 
sion  was  the  work  of  slavery,  which  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  repose 
beside  their  mighty  neighbor  without  seri- 
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ous  fear  of  territorial  aggression.  If  the 
American  people  were  ordered  by  their 
Government  to  invade  Canada,  Canada 
having  given  no  provocation,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether^  they  would  march. 
Moreover  to  the  American  democracy, 
which  cannot  like  Russia  sweep  droves  of 
peasants  into  the  army  but  has  to  pay  the 
full  value  for  life,  war  is  a  costly  game. 
The  expenditure  in  military  pensions  is 
now  at  least  eighty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  annual  cost 
of  the  British  army.  We  were  all  filled 
with  admiration  by  the  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  American  army  into  civil  and 
industrial  life  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  we  had  thought  that  it  would  remain 
master  of  the.  country  and  make  its  gen¬ 
eral  an  emperor.  It  disappeared  as  an 
army,  but  it  has  reappeared  as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  “  Vote.”  Anglophobia  would  think 
twice  before  it  doubled  the  pension-list. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  two  and 
even  three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for 
a  substitute,  while  in  China,  if  travellers’ 
tales  are  true,  for  a  trifling  sum  yon  can 
buy  a  man  to  be  beheaded  in  your  place. 

War  altogether  is  tremendously  expen¬ 
sive  to  democracy.  It  has  to  care  for  the 
private  as  if  he  were  a  general,  and  the 
prying  correspondent  is  there  to  see  that 
the  thing  is  done.  In  the  Austrian  armies 
during  the  last  century  there  were  very 
few  surgeons.  The  medical  and  hospital 
arrangements  of  the  Federals  in  the  Civil 
War  were  of  the  costliest  and  most  perfect 
kind.  Smollett,  in  bis  account  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Cartagena,  has  told  us  what 
sort  of  provision  sufficed  for  the  common 
soldier  and  seamen  under  the  aristocratic 
government  of  England  in  1741. 

Manchester  used  to  hope  that  Free 
Trade  would  put  an  end  to  war.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Free  Trade  itmlf  has  made  far  less 
progress  than  Manchester  expeoted.  The 
fact,  however  unpleasant,  is  that,  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  government  has  for  the 
time  been  made  over  to  lower  intelligences 
than  those  of  Turgot,  Pitt,  Peel  and  Ca- 
vour.  Protection  is  the  commercial  creed 
of  blind  cnpdity,  and  among  uninstructed 
and  hungry  multitudes  blind  c^idity  pre¬ 
vails.  In  thinking  that  Free  Trade,  even 
if  it  could  become  universal,  must  bring 
in  its  train  universal  peace  Manchester  no 
doubt  reasoned  too  much  from  its  own 
character  and  tendencies  to  those  of  the 
world  at  large  :  it  forgot  that  nations. 
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especially  nations  which  are  not  hijfhly 
commercial,  and  atill  more  Crars  and  Em* 
nerors,  have  tempers  as  well  as  interests. 
But  Manchester  assuredly  is  not  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Protection  is  as  certainly  a 
source  of  the  ill-feeling  between  nations 
which  leads  to  war,  as  with  its  rings  and 
its  lobbies  it  is  a  source  of  the  corruption 
which  p«illutes  politics.  The  two  sources 
of  Anglophobia  in  the  United  States  are 
Irishry  and  Protection.  “  Tail  twisting” 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Press  means 
either  subserviency  to  the  Irish  vote  or 
twenty  per  cent,  more  on  pig  iron  ;  and 
if  ever  the  two  great  English-speaking 
races  should  shed  each  other’s  blood  it 
will  l)e  to  glut  the  hatred  of  the  Irishry  or 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  master  manufac¬ 
turers.  As  to  the  workmen  they  arc  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  truth. 

Science  is  now  changing  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  beliefs  and  througli  them  the  life  of 
man.  Its  growing  empire  is  the  great  fact 
of  our  epoch.  Is  it  a  minister  of  peace  f 
By  its  general  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  it  can  hardly  fail  to  dispose  them  to 
the  settlement  of  differences  more  by  ra¬ 
tional  methods  and  less  by  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  the  sword.  In  time  this  will  tell  ; 
at  present  we  have  a  Prussian  aristocracy 
and  bureaucracy  highly  scientific  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  and  at  the  same  time  military  in 
the  extreme.  The  Universities,  it  is  said, 
conmtered  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  In  no 
art  has  inventive  science  made  greater 
practical  improvements  than  in  the  art  of 
destruction.  We  began  to  think  indeed 
that  military  invention  would  itself  kill 
war,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  an  end  of 
fighting  when  the  fight  was  mutual  anni¬ 
hilation.  What  may  happen  in  the  end 
and  when  all  the  resources  of  mechanics 
and  chemistry  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
it  would  be  rash  to  say.  Hereafter  dyna¬ 
mite  may  work  changes  in  war  and  in  the 
balance  of  social  and  political  power  as 
great  as  those  which  gunpowder  wrought, 
or  as  the  long  bow  wrought  before  gun¬ 
powder.  But  so  far  the  only  consequence 
of  military  invention  seems  to  l>o  that  the 
armies  stand  farther  off  from  each  other. 
The  carnage  is  not  so  great  ss  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  bow. 
The  long  bow  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
archer  seems  still  to  bear  off  the  palm  of 
destructiveness  from  all  rival  weapons  an¬ 
cient  or  modern.  In  questions  of  num¬ 
bers  medieval  chroniclers,  as  a  rule,  are 


totally  untrustworthy  ;  but  at  Crecy  the 
dead  were  counted  on  the  field  and  were 
found  to  be  thirty  thousand,  a  number 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  army.  It  is  true,  no  quarter  was 
given  in  those  days  to  any  but  those  who 
could  pay  ransom  ;  still  the  proportion  is 
far  beyond  that  of  any  butcher’s  bill  in 
recent  wars.  The  archer  seems  to  have 
discharged  his  arrows  almost  as  fast  as 
bu'lets  are  discharged  from  a  breech-load¬ 
ing  rifle  ;  his  sight  was  not  hindered  by 
smoke  ;  his  eye  was  not  taken  off  the 
mark  ;  he  could  shoot  only  by  drawing 
the  bow-string  to  his  ear,  in  doing  which 
he  necessarily  took  some  sort  of  aim, 
whereas  the  rifle,  soldiers  tell  us,  is  often 
fired  wildly  and  from  the  hip.  Of  the 
tendencies  of  naval  invention  we  have  had 
no  experience  except  the  confused  combat 
of  Lissa,  in  which  a  wooden  ship  rammed 
and  sank  an  ironclad,  while  little  seems  to 
have  been  learned  from  the  general  result. 
We  even  still  hear  predictions  of  a  return 
to  wooden  ships. 

The  new  arms  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of  un¬ 
trained  patriotism  against  discipline  and 
regular  armies,  so  far  at  least  as  the  in¬ 
fantry  are  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
more  perfect  drill  seems  to  be  required 
when  the  soldier  in  skirmishing  order  has 
to  act  by  himself  without  the  support  of 
the  touch.  Cavalry,  however,  the  more 
expensive  arm  and  the  more  difficult  for 
anything  but  a  regular  government  to  cre¬ 
ate,  has  been  rendered  almost  as  useless  as 
elephants  except  in  the  character  of 
mounted  riflemen.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  future  value 
of  field-artillery,  which  again  is  an  arm  of 
wealth  and  regular  governments.  The 
whole  history  of  the  American  Civil  War 
indicates  that  the  long-range  weapons  have 
made  the  defence  of  positions  much  easier 
than  the  attack  ;  and  this  again  perhaps  is 
rather  in  favor  of  irregulars  and  insur¬ 
gents. 

In  one  not  unimportant  respect  military 
science,  with  its  ironclads,  its  nitro- glycer¬ 
ine  projectiles,  and  its  long-range  rifles, 
certainly  makes  for  peace.  Its  tendency 
is  to  strip  war  of  its  picturesqueness,  its 
pageantry,  its  brilliancy,  its  romance,  and 
thereby  to  rob  it  of  its  fascination  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  attractiveness  of  the  soldier’s 
trade.  A  great  battle  in  times  of  old, 
especially  l)efore  gunpowder,  must  have 
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been  a  most  inag:nificcnt  and  thrilling 
sight.  Tliink  of  such  a  field  as  Cannje, 
with  the  great  columns  of  Roman  legion¬ 
aries,  in  their  glittering  annor  and  with 
their  nodding  crests,  drawn  out  on  one 
side  ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Carthagin¬ 
ian  soldiery  in  their  picturesque  costume  ; 
Hannibal’s  Spanish  infantry  in  their  white 
kirtles  ;  the  wild  Gauls  stripped  to  their 
waists  fur  the  fight,  and  the  dusky  squad¬ 
rons  of  Mooiish  cavalry  !  Think  of  a 
great  feudal  battle,  or  even  of  one  in  the 
time  of  Marlborough  or  Napoleon  !  Such 
a  sight  would  fire  the  blood,  lint  now 
nothing  would  commonly  be  seen  but  putfs 
of  smoke  running  along  the  crowns  of  the 
two  positions.  General  Meade  told  the 
writer  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Civil  War  he  only  twice  saw  the  enemy  in 
large  numbers,  once  in  the  retreat  from 
Richmond  and  again  at  Gettysburg.  At 
(Gettysburg  I^ee’s  infantry  came  out  only 
to  l>e  massacred.  So  in  naval  warfare  : 
Trafalgar,  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
tleets  drawn  out  in  line  ahead  and  Nelson’s 
two  lines  bearing  down  upon  them,  must 
have  been  su}>erb  :  now  there  would  be 
nothing  but  “ramming”  under  a  pall  of 
smoke.  The  fleet  at  Spilhead  before  steam 
was  a  sight  of  |)eerle88  majesty  and  beauty, 
and  might  well  have  stirred  in  the  sailor- 
boy’s  heart  the  wish  to  sail  with  Howe, 
Jarvis,  or  Nelson.  But  who,  as  Farragut 
said,  or  would  have  said  if  the  Version 
had  then  been  revised,  would  like  to  go  to 
Hades  in  a  tea-kettle  !  A  naval  review  is 
still  a  vast  display  of  power  ;  in  that  re¬ 
spect  indeed  it  dwarfs  the  navy  of  Nelson. 
But  power  is  not  majesty  or  beauty.  Hy¬ 
draulic  force  excites  our  wonder,  but  does 
not  fire  our  blood. 

Against  this  we  ouglit  perhaps  to  set 
the  influence  of  the  war-corTes|>4indent  in 
glorifying  and  stimulating  achievement, 
(hi  the  other  hand,  the  war-correspondent 
imports  into  the  camp  an  influence  un¬ 
favorable  to  subordination  and  discipline 
which  bids  fair  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  command.  One  knows  what  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Frederick  or  Napoleon  would  have 
done  with  a  war-correspondent. 

Whatever  may  have  been  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  soldier’s  traiie  by  the 
hope  of  plunder  or  prize-money  is  fast  de¬ 
parting.  Princely  mansions  were  built  by 
the  captains  of  Edward  the  Third  out  of 
their  P'rench  plunder.  While  Napoleon 
levied  large  contributions  on  the  countries 
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which  he  overran,  his  marshals  plundered 
like  bandits.  One  of  them,  as  the  story 
goes,  used  to  show  in  his  gallery  a  picture 
to  which,  as  he  said,  he  attached  a  partic¬ 
ular  value,  because  it  had  saved  the  life 
of  an  excellent  woman.  It  had  belonged 
to  a  convent  in  Spain,  the  abbess  of  which 
had  hidden  it  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  but  being  threatened  by  the  mar¬ 
shal  with  hanging  had  produced  it  just  in 
time  to  save  her  neck.  I  remember  an 
old  admiral  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
the  French  war  by  commanding  a  crack 
frigate.  But  even  at  sea  it  seems  there 
will  soon  be  no  more  prize  money  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  there  will  not  if  commerce  can  have 
her  way.  The  armies  and  fleets  will  be 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  their  tilting-lists 
and  peace  will  be  reconciled  with  war. 
However,  we  have  not  yet  reached  this 
point. 

Of  arbitration,  as  of  Free  Trade,  people 
have  expected  too  much.  Still  its  intro¬ 
duction  has  been  fruitful  and  is  significant. 
There  can  l>e  no  reason  why  all  commer¬ 
cial  treaties,  at  all  events,  should  not  con¬ 
tain  an  arbitration- clause.  But  the  range 
of  the  remedy  for  the  present  at  lea.st  is 
limited.  The  secretary  of  a  {>eace  society 
was  discoursing  eloquently  the  other  day 
at  New  York  on  the  folly  of  deciding  any 
dispute  by  the  sword  w  hen  it  might  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  arbitrator  ;  but,  in  dwelling 
on  the  horrors  of  war,  he  spoke  of  what 
ho  had  himself  seen  at  Gettysburg,  there¬ 
by  at  once  reminding  us  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  to  tender  arbitration  would 
be  fruitless.  The  South  was  bent  on  in¬ 
dependence,  the  North  was  resolved  to 
conquer  and  rcannex  the  South  ;  what 
tribunal  could  have  settled  that  dispute  i 
So  again,  Italy  was  bent  on  setting  herself 
free  from  Aust<ia,  Austria  on  keeping  pos¬ 
session  of  Italy  ;  Germany  on  getting  rid 
of  Austria,  Austria  on  retaining  ner  power 
in  Germany  ;  France  on  preventing  Ger¬ 
man  nationality  from  lieing  consolidated, 
the  Germans  on  consolidating  their  nation¬ 
ality.  In  no  one  of  these  instances  appar¬ 
ently  was  any  arbitrament  possible  but 
that  of  the  sword.  The  validity  of  the 
claim  itself  indeed  could  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  giving  proof  of  the  force,  cour¬ 
age  and  constancy  needed  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  Without  such  proof  what  tribunal 
could  have  pronounced  that  Italy  was 
qualified  for  independence,  or  that  Ger¬ 
many  bad  a  good  title  to  national  unity  1 
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Nor  can  it  be  aswumed  that  by  deciding 
the  question  forniHlly  in  dispute  arliitration 
will  extinguish  ill-feeling  or  ultimately  pre¬ 
vent  war.  The  Genevan  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  is  commonly  put  forward  as  the  pal¬ 
mary  instance  of  the  successful  application 
of  the  principle.  Undoubtedly  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  placed  morally  in  a  sound 
position,  and  if  the  Americans  hereafter 
attack  her  or  provoke  her  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  as  under  Irish  domination  they  pos¬ 
sibly  may,  she  will  fight  with  a  clear  con- 
science.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
American  feeling  toward  England  was 
much  improved  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  or  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  in  case  England  should 
ever  be  in  distress,  would  be  more  gener¬ 
ous  on  that  account  Journals  which 
cater  for  American  vanity  and  malignity 
still  tell  us  with  native  frankness  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  would  gloat 
over  the  humiliation  of  England,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  truth  in 
these  amiable  prognostications,  it  has  not 
been  perceptibly  diminished  by  the  Geneva 
awanl. 

Dr.  Mozley,  in  the  sermon  on  War  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  has  a  very  curious  and 
characteristic  passage  about  arbitration. 

The  idea  has  risen  up  indeed,  at  varions 
times,  of  a  modification  of  the  antonomy  of 
Htates  by  the  erection  of  a  oonrt  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  wonld  be  a  nniveraal  governinent 
upon  this  particnlar  point ;  bat  thoogh  no 
well-guided  State  would  disturb  the  world  for 
secondary  points,  or  refuse  a  neutral’s  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
upon  a  question  vitally  touching  its  own  basis 
and  safety,  it  could  go  upon  any  other  sense 
of  justice  than  its  own.  Take  an  individual, 
what  a  natural  keen  sense  he  has  of  the  justice 
of  his  own  case.  How  he  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  its  grounds  and  reasons, 
into  the  full  acquaintance  with  which  he  has 
grown  gradually  and  naturally,  having  had 
time  to  see  the  facts  in  all  their  relations.  An 
individual  then  certainly  does  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  neutral  on  his  cause  in  the  person 
of  a  judge,  and  surrender  his  own  sense  of  the 
justice  of  his  case  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  do 
so.  A  nation  is  not  oompelleil  to  do  this  ;  if 
it  doubts  then  whether  an  indifferent  specta¬ 
tor,  who  would  have  to  apply  a  hartl,  forced 
attention  to  its  cause,  would  do  adequate  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  rights,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  that 
it  should  give  up  its  own  judgment  of  its  own 
rights  to  the  judgment  of  that  other.  A  nation 
knows  it  does  justice  to  its  own  case  ;  it  can. 
not  be  sure  that  another  will  do  so.  It  is  not 
partiality  to  self  alone  upon  which  the  idea  is 
founded  that  you  see  your  own  cause  best. 
There  is  an  element  of  reason  in  this  idea  ; 
your  judgment  even  appeals  to  you,  that  yon 


must  grasp  most  completely  yourself  what  is 
so  near  to  you,  what  so  intimately  relates  to 
you  ;  what,  by  your  situation,  you  have  had 
such  a  power  of  searching  into.  The  case  is 
indeed  something  analogous  to  an  individual 
surrendering  his  own  moral  judgment  to  an¬ 
other.  He  may  do  so  if  he  is  not  certain  ; 
but  if  he  feels  certain,  it  is  almost  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said,  why  may  not  a  nation  give 
up  its  rights  on  a  principle  of  humility  and 
generosity,  as  the  individual  does?  But  to 
impose  such  humility  as  this  on  a  nation 
would  be  to  impose  on  it  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  ethical  constitution  from  the  same 
humility  in  an  individual.  An  individual's 
abandonment  of  his  rights  is  what  the  very 
words  grammatically  mean — the  individuid 
sacrificing  himself ;  but  a  nation’s  abandon¬ 
ment  of  its  rights  means  the  individual  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  nation  ;  for  the  nation  only  acts 
through  individuals.  The  individual  is  hum¬ 
ble  not  for  himself  but  for  another,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing. 

In  this,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  very  fine  and  penetrating 
thinker  be  it  said,  there  is  a  large  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  fallacy.  Excessive  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  one’s  own  cause  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  litigants  alike,  and  is  no 
more  a  good  reason  for  refusing  rational 
methods  of  settlement  in  the  case  of  a  na¬ 
tion  than  in  that  of  a  man.  Usually  no 
doubt  the  man,  unlike  the  nation,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  law,  but 
in  disputes  where  there  is  no  such  compul¬ 
sion  men  often  agree  to  friendly  arbitni- 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  Christian  preacher, 
instead  of  dispaiaging  arbitration  and 
countenancing  war,  ought  surely  to  dis¬ 
suade  from  war  and  exhort  to  arbitration. 
The  argument  in  the  second  paragraph 
seems  still  less  sound.  It  suggests  that 
men  are  justified  in  doing  in  the  mass  that 
which  in  the  individual  man  would  be 
wicked.  It  comes  pretty  near  to  “  the 
country  right  or  wrong.”  The  nation  is 
a  collection  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  act¬ 
ing  in  his  own  interest,  though  the  interest 
may  be  of  a  corporate  kind.  Would  Dr. 
Mozley’s  casuistry  in  any  degree  absolve 
a  fraternity  or  a  joint  stock  company  for 
doing  that  which  would  l>e  wicked  in  the 
individual  members  ?  Patriotism,  after 
all,  is  interest  and  pride,  though  raised  to 
a  higher  plane  and  glorified  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  vanity  and  malignity  of  a  nation 
are  often  just  as  vile  and  hateful  as  any 
lassions  which  burn  in  the  individual 
>reast.  But  Dr.  Mozley  takes  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  view  of  the  world  :  he  looks  for 
little  from  it  in  the  way  of  self- improve- 
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ment,  and  thinks  it  roast  f^o  its  own  road, 
and  we  roust  be  saved  out  of  it  by  clerical 
ministrations. 

So  lon^  as  mankind  is  divided  into  na¬ 
tions  there  will  be  national  rights  to  assert 
and  defend,  and  the  cannon  must  be  the 
last  resort.  But  recourse  will  be  had  to 
it  more  unwillingly,  and  no  longer  for  sec¬ 
ondary  objects.  We  shall  at  least  have  no 
more  wars  for  epigrams.  Communities 
and  their  governments  will  become  more 
industrial,  and  therefore  in  the  main  more 
inclined  to  peace.  Free  Trade,  if  the 
world  has  not  fallen  into  its  dotage,  will 
make  way,  and  will,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  fulhl  Manchester’s  hopes  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  The  material  unification  of  hu 
manity,  which  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  with  his 
cable  has  done  so  much  to  farther,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  frame. 
By  the  reporter’s  art  the  horrors  of  war 
are  brought  more  vividly  before  us  all,  and 
if  they  could  be  brougut  before  us  in  the 
reality,  such  of  us  as  had  hearts  and  were 
not  moral  savages  like  Napoleon,  or  steeled 
by  fanaticism  like  De  Maistre,  would  join 
the  Peace-Society.  No  man  who  has  seen 
a  field-hospital  after  a  battle  is  likely  to 
talk  or  think  lightly  of  war.  Thus  the 
process  of  gradual  extinction  is  pretty 
sure,  though  the  time  may  be  long  and  the 
relapses  many.  We  speak  of  war  between 
nations.  There  remains  behind  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  widespread  war  between  classes, 
traversing  national  lines,  as  did  the  relig¬ 
ious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
cloud  just  now  is  growing  darker.  After 
all  it  may  disperse,  or  even  fall  in  a  benefi¬ 
cial  shower  of  industrial  reform.  But  the 
present  aspect  of  the  social  sky  warns  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  by  a  training  in  arms  for  resist¬ 
ance  to  anarchism  and  pillage,  so  that 
social  and  industrial  problems  may  be 
solved  by  reason  and  humanity,  not  by 
dynamite  or  the  guillotine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  out¬ 
side  the  civilised  world  of  which  we  have 
been  treating  there  are  still  masses  of  bar¬ 
barism,  or  of  comparative  barbarism, 
against  which  civilisation  may  yet  have  to 
be  defended.  Russia,  saving  a  few  Tour- 
gueueffs  and  Tolstois,  is  hardly  open  as 
yet  to  the  influences  of  civilisation  which 
make  for  peace.  The  Mongol  or  the  Arab, 
without  becoming  morally  civilised,  may 
learn  the  use  of  the  Martini- Heniy  and  of 
the  rifled  cannon.  Americans  think  they 
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have  shut  out  war.  They  certainly  have 
for  the  present  if  they  will  only  celebrate 
Washington’s  centenary  by  calling  to  mind 
his  counsels,  and  bid  their  politicians  ab¬ 
stain  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
European  nations  to  catch  the  Irish  vote. 
The  Indian  wars  are  a  mere  matter  of 
frontier- police.  Fur  another  secession 
there  is  no  visible  line  of  cleavage  :  differ¬ 
ences  of  tariff  are  quite  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  disruption  ;  and  the  problem  of  the 
Negro,  to  whatever  other  solution  it  may 
tend,  has  no  apparent  tendency  to  war. 
With  Canada  there  is  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  war  unless  she  is  involved  as  a 
dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  will  presently  be  solved 
by  the  reunion  of  the  English  speaking 
race  in  North  America.  But  who  will 
guarantee  the  Americans  against  an  event¬ 
ual  struggle  with  the  Chinese  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  t  That  vast  reservoir  of  popu¬ 
lation  being  full  to  the  brim  must  over¬ 
flow,  and  it  can  overflow  only  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope  and  Australia.  At  present  Acts 
of  Congress  shut  the  door,  though  they 
do  not  shut  it  very  close  ;  but  the  China¬ 
man  may  learn  the  art  of  war  ;  he  is  reck¬ 
less  enough  of  life  and  not  wanting  in  in¬ 
telligence,  though  he  may  be  wanting  in 
morality.  Who,  again,  will  guarantee  the 
Americans,  if  they  become  entirely  com- 
mercial  and  unwailike,  against  aggression 
on  the  side  of  the  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  people  of  which  evidently  can 
fight,  and  are  not  likely  for  some  time  to 
be  civilized  out  of  fighting  habits  ?  A 
great  multitude  of  Mexicans  was  l>eaten  at 
Buena-Vista  by  a  small  American  force, 
but  it  was  a  mob  armed  with  the  refuse 
of  European  arsenals.  Properly  drilled  and 
armed  Mexicans  might  do  better.  They 
made  a  fair  stand  against  the  French. 

That  war  is  an  evil,  and  that  all,  espe¬ 
cially  we  civilians  who  stay  at  home  and 
read  the  newspaper  while  soldiers  shed 
their  blood,  are  bound  to  do  our  best  to 
avert  it,  and  to  keep  down  the  passions 
which  give  it  birth,  right-minded  men 
with  one  voice  proclaim.  There  is  not  a 
greater  or  a  baser  criminal  than  the  jour¬ 
nalist  who  panders  to  international  hatred. 
At  the  same  time  war  has  l»een  an  educa¬ 
tor  in  its  way.  To  it  we  largely  owe  our 
respect  for  discipline,  our  ideas  of  self- 
devotion,  of  chivalry,  of  honor,  and  even 
our  emancipation  from  the  abject  fear  of 
death.  Something  may  come  hereafter 
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in  place  of  the  military  element  in  char¬ 
acter  and  life  ;  but  at  present  we  can 
hardly  imagine  what,  without  it,  character 
and  life  would  be.  Nobody  is  nobler  than 
a  good  soldier  or  sailor,  nor,  though  it  is 
his  calling  to  take^ife,  is  anybody  more 
humane.  War  is  now  in  fact  a  great 
school  of  humanity.  It  teaches  men  to 
control  the-fiercest  passions  at  the  time  of 
their  fiercest  heat.  In  fonner  days  no 
quarter  was  given  :  we  hear  of  no  prison¬ 
ers  after  Greek  battles.  Now  it  is  murder 
to  kill  the  wounded.  A  cloud  rests  on 
the  memory  of  Cromwell  because  he  put 
to  the  sword  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford.  No  quarter  had  been  given 
on  the  other  side.  Rinuccini,  the  papal 
envoy,  tells  ns  exultingly  that  in  a  battle 
won  by  the  Catholic  rebels  no  prisoners 
had  been  taken.  The  garrisons  of  towns 
which  had  refused  to  surrender  on  being 
summoned  were  in  those  days  regularly 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Catholic  armies  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  put  to 
the  sword  not  only  the  garrisons  but  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  which  they  had  taken 
by  storm — witness  the  storming  of  Magde¬ 
burg.  Prisoners  are  now  treated  with 
comparative  kindness.  In  America  when 


the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height  I  saw  the 
table  of  Confederate  prisoners  at  the  north 
set  out  by  the  enemy  on  Thanksgiving 
day  with  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Of  the  two  sets  of  passions  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  which  are  excited  by  a  presi¬ 
dential  election  are  rather  worse  than  those 
which  were  excited  by  war. 

There  is  one  class  of  pleas  for  war  on 
which  it  is  not  plea.sant  to  dwell.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  has  served  in  a  cruel  way  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  natural  selection.  Probably  it  has 
also  served  to  keep  down  population,  the 
unlimited  growth  of  which  is  revealing 
itself  as  a  danger  to  mankind,  so  that  even 
America,  who  used  to  welcome  wanderers 
from  all  lands  begins  to  think  of  shutting 
her  gates.  The  consequences  of  the  Pax 
Britannica  in  India,  combined  with  the 
imperial  precautions  against  local  famine 
has  evidently  been  an  immense  increase  of 
population,  followed  by  a  pressure  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  is  ascribed  by 
foreign  critics  to  the  tyrannical  exactions 
of  the  British  Government.  But  the  most 
cynical  physiologist  would  hardly  think  of 
letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  population. — Macmillan' n 
Magazine. 
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Ik  the  very  interesting  and  skilful  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  Old  Age”  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  which  shows  so  intimate  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  literature  bearing  on  the 
praise  or  censure  of  the  last  period  of  life, 
there  is  {>crhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency 
rather  to  overrate  than  underrate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  old  age.  We  cannot,  for  in¬ 
stance,  attach  any  serious  importance  to 
the  assertion  put  by  Cicero  in  his  ‘‘  De 
Senectute”  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  that 
the  old  enjoy  the  respect  and  reverence 
paid  to  them.  Perhaps  they  used  to  en¬ 
joy  it  in  his  time.  But  do  the  more 
shrewd  and  cultivated  of  our  own  day  take 
any  like  enjoyment  in  the  no  doubt  sincere 
regard  which  is  paid  to  their  experience, 
their  long  services,  and  their  proved  fidel¬ 
ity  !  Christianity  has  at  least  effected  this 
for  us,  that  men  are  much  more  sensible 
of  their  shortcomings  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  much  less  easily  satisfied  with  their 
achievements.  This  has  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  small  gratifications  which  Cato 


insisted  on,  if  there  ever  was, — as  there  no 
doubt  sometimes  was, — much  heart  in 
them.  Wordsworth  says  that  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  men,  far  more  than  their  ingrati¬ 
tude,  has  oftener  left  him  mourning  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  noble  lines  on  Borns, 
he  exclaims  : — 

“  The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Jnst  God,  forgive !’’ 

And  though  that  may  go  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  feeling  of  average  men,  we  suspect 
that  even  Cato  himself  must  have  been 
sensible  of  rather  mixed  feelings,— a  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-scorn  mingling  with  his  self¬ 
esteem, — when  men  ‘‘  gave  place  and  rose 
up”  before  him,  ‘‘  attended  him  on  his 
way  and  escorted  him  to  his  home,”  to  do 
him  honor.  Very  likely  he  felt  that  they 
were  quite  right  in  doing  him  honor,  that 
he  had  in  some  respects  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  raised  the  ideal  of  his  day  ;  but  un¬ 
less  he  was  a  poorer  creature  than  we  have 
any  reason  to  believe,  he  must  have  felt, 
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as  Socrates  felt,  though  not  as  a  Christian 
would  have  felt,  that  he  had  fallen  far 
short  of  what  he  would  willingly  have 
been,  and  that  he  could  hardly  have  risen 
up  in  honor  of  himself  if  he  had  given  any 
exact  expression  to  his  own  feeling  about 
his  own  career.  In  our  own  day,  at  all 
events,  even  those  who  arc  not  Christians, 
are  far  too  much  accustomed  to  a  mure  in¬ 
ward  and  severer  self-criticism,  to  take 
much  satisfaction  in  expressions  of  a  kind 
of  regard  and  reverence  which  only  means 
at  best  that  the  objects  of  that  reverence 
have  not  been  quite  wanting  to  themselves 
in  their  past  lives.  Men  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that,  for  the  most  part,  public  praise 
is  a  very  poor  test  indeed  of  public  virtue, 
and  is  worth  little  more  than  evidence  that 
those  who  receive  the  praise  have  not  con¬ 
spicuously  failed  to  come  up  to  the  vague 
standards  of  the  hour.  Among  men  who 
are  worth  anything,  Cato’s  notion  that  old 
age  delights  in  the  tokens  of  universal  def¬ 
erence  which  it  receives,  is  surely  obsolete. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  humiliation  with  which  such  dem¬ 
onstrations  affect  him, — and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  long 
plaudits  and  congratulations  with  which 
aged  statesmen  and  other  benefactors  arc 
received,  may  be  legitimate  subjects  of 
satisfaction  so  far  as  they  are  a  pledge  of 
public  support  for  the  future,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  evidence  with  which  to  soothe 
and  hatter  the  conscience  of  any  sane  and 
sober  human  being.  We  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  admit  that  the  deference  paid  to  old 
age  is  a  set-off  of  any  importance  against 
the  pain  of  that  diminished  energy  and  di¬ 
minished  vividness  with  which  the  aged 
certainly  have  to  reckon.  In  fact,  we  se¬ 
riously  doubt  whether  the  most  discrimin¬ 
ating  among  the  old  do  not  extract  at  least 
as  much  occasion  of  suffering  out  of  the 
external  regard  paid  to  them,  when  they 
come  to  compare  what  men  say  of  them 
with  what  they  would  say  of  themselves, 
as  they  get  occasion  of  exhilaration. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  aspect 
of  the  subject,  on  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  seems  to  us  to  have  made  his 
estimate  of  old  age  too  favorable,  lie 
bolds  that  Wordsworth  was  guilty  of 
paradox  when  he  said  : — 

“  So  fares  it  still  in  our  decay. 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Monms  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind.  ’* 


And  Wordsworth  would  have  been  guilty 
of  paradox  if  he  had  only  meant  what  the 
Reviewer  imputes  to  him,  that  the  linger¬ 
ing  regrets  and  discontents  of  old  age  at 
its  lessened  powers  are  even  more  to  be 
deplored  than  those  lessened  powers  them¬ 
selves.  Seeing  that  these  regrets  and  dis¬ 
contents  are  the  mere  consequences  of  the 
sense  of  diminished  power,  it  would  be 
paradoxical  and  misleatling  to  speak  of 
them  as  survivals  from  a  time  when  there 
was  no  sense  of  diminished  power  at  all. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  not  in 
the  least  Wordsworth’s  meaning.  lie  goes 
on  to  explain  himself  by  contra.stiug  man’s 
old  age  with  that  of  the  creatures  whose 
old  age  is  “  beautiful  and  free  — 

'*  The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 

The  lark  above  the  hill. 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  silent  when  they  will. 

With  Nature  never  do  Uity  wagej 
A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  b^utifnl  and  free. 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws. 

And  often,  glad  no  more. 

We  wear  a  face  of  joy  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore." 

Now,  that  is  not  in  the  least  a  complaint 
of  the  regrets  and  discontents  which  ac¬ 
company  the  loss  of  youthful  powers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  complaint  of  some¬ 
thing  totally  different,  of  the  tenacious 
perseverance,  in  the  old,  of  habits  of 
speech,  and  indeed  of  habits  of  thought, 
which  no  longer  represent  the  real  feelings 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, — though 
they  do  express  the  feelings  of  a  time  that 
is  gone  by.  What  Wordsworth  bemoans 
is  the  unreality  with  which  the  old  often 
coniinue,  out  of  mere  inertia  as  it  were,  to 
say  the  tilings  which  were  appropriate  to 
youth  or  middle  life,  and  to  half- believe 
that  they  are  still  possessed  by  the  tlioughts 
and  feelings  which  these  words  express, 
though  the  substance  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  themselves  has  really  vanished. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
of  age,  a  consciousness  of  a  kind  of  moral 
ventriloquism, — of  the  utterance  of  feel¬ 
ings  which  it  once  had  and  has  no  longer, 
of  thoughts  which  do  not  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  its  actual  state  of  mind,  but  only  the 
state  of  mind  which  it  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  assuming  for  itself  as  actual. 
The  old  constantly  find  themselves  talking 
as  they  would  have  talked  years  ago,  but 
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as  they  are  perfectly  conscious  that  they 
would  not  talk  now  if  habit  had  not  gain¬ 
ed  so  tyrannical  a  power  over  them.  And 
it  is  of  this  overl>earing  power  of  habits 
formed  in  one  period  of  life,  and  which 
assert  themselves  against  the  protest  of  the 
inner  mind  in  a  period  when  they  could 
never  have  been  first  foiined,  that  Words¬ 
worth  makes  his  old  friend  justly  complain. 
The  old  are  not  expeit  in  casting  the 
slough  of  habits  of  expression  which  are 
no  longer  appropriate  to  their  inner  expe¬ 
riences.  There  is  nothing  more  painful 
than  this  sense  that  a  man  often  has  of 
talking  the  language  of  the  past  and  not 
of  the  present,  and  of  hardly  knowing  how 
to  change  it  so  as  to  suit  his  present  atti¬ 
tude  of  feeling.  One  constantly  finds  men 
talking  in  the  light  ironic  strain  of  earlier 
years,  though  that  strain  does  not  in  the 
least  represent  their  present  tone  of 
thought.  And  yet  they  adhere  to  that 
strain,  not  because  they  wish  to  affect  a 
juvenile  state  of  mind,  but  because  their 
mind  has  got  itself  into  a  groove  from 
which  it  cannot  extricate  itself.  Yet  the 
newer  state  of  mind  may  be,  and  often  is, 
in  every  respect  the  deeper,  wider,  graver. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  finest  passage  in 
the  Quarterly  Ueriewer’s  paper,  in  which 
he  indicates  what  he  calls  those  “  intima¬ 
tions  of  immortality”  which  belong  prop¬ 
erly  to  old  age  : — 

“  And  if  it  be  trne,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  childhood 
tells  us  that  ‘  our  birth  is  but  a  sleep,’  it  is 
even  more  true  that  the  experiences  of  old  age 
tell  ns  that  death  is  but  a  sleep  also.  If  in  our 
earlier  days  the  joys  of  earth  taught  us  to  for¬ 
get  ‘  the  imperial  palace  whence  we  came,’ 
memories  of  that  palace  •tokens  of  its  real,  if 
far-off,  existence — come  back  upon  ns  as  old 
age  takes  away  those  earthly  joys  one  by  one. 
As  the  bodily  frame  tends  perceptibly  to  inev¬ 
itable  decay,  the  human  spirit  finds  in  itself  a 
growing  conviction  that  it  is  not  sharing  in 
that  decay,  but  ever  rising  mure  and  more 
above  it.  As  the  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  of 
time  and  space  close  ever  more  narrowly  upon 
ns,  the  spirit  becomes  more  and  more  con¬ 
scious  that  these  make  no  prison  for  it,  but 
that  it  is  getting  ready  for  a  freer  action  than 
was  ever  possible  in  any  earlier  and  most  fa¬ 
vorable  condition  of  its  former  life.  Even  as 
regards  the  material  universe,  the  starry  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  mountains  and  green  fields,  as  the 
bodily  eye  grows  dim  to  these  we  become 
more  fully  aware  that  this  eye  at  its  best  could 
see  but  a  very  small  part  of  them,  and  that  we 


have  in  ns  a  capacity  for  infinitely  wider  and 
deeper  sight  of  all  these  things,  if  only  the 
needful  conditions  were  given  ns  The  ideals 
of  literature,  of  art,  or  of  action,  which  we 
have  been  striving  through  our  lives  to  realize, 
and  the  realizing  of  which  we  have  nuw  to  give 
up  as  a  thing  of  the  past— these  ideals,  w  hich 
once  seemed  to  ns  so  lofty  and  so  satisfying, 
we  now  perceive  to  be  in  themselves,  and  not 
merely  in  their  possible  realization,  most  in¬ 
adequate  and  imperfect.  In  this  world  we 
might  be  able  to  do  nothing  better,  if  we  could 
begin  the  past  work  of  our  lives  over  again  ; 
but  the  vision  of  far  nobler — of  infinite,  not 
finite — ideals  rises  before  us,  for  the  realization 
of  which  there  must  be  fitting  conditions  pos¬ 
sible.  ” 

This  seems  to  us  the  better  aspect  of 
that  painful  experience  of  which  Words¬ 
worth  complained  in  the  lines  which,  as 
we  believe,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has 
misunderstood.  The  aged  lose  the  ait 
which  the  young  possess,  of  so  choosing 
their  words  and  gestures  and  so  moulding 
the  expressions  on  their  countenance  as  to 
make  their  lips  and  their  whole  bearing  say 
exactly  what  they  feel.  The  dramatic  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  is  youth,  and  not  age.  So  far 
as  regards  the  power  of  expression,  age 
lives  to  a  great  extent  on  the  accumulated 
capital  of  earlier  days,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  gift  of  coining  afresh  the  right 
language  and  gestures  and  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  it. 
liut  it  is  this  very  knowledge, — that  the 
man  is  thinking  a  new  class  of  thoughts, 
and  experiencing  a  new  class  of  feelings 
and  convictions  for  which  he  has  no  longer 
the  art  to  find  a  fitting  language,  so  that 
he  is  almost  compelled  to  use  the  words 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  affect  the  feelings 
of  a  bygone  time,  which  forces  upon  him 
the  belief  that  he  is  approaching  a  time 
when  his  newer  attitude  of  mind  and  his 
newer  width  of  feeling  will  be  furnished 
with  new  organs  of  expression  which  now 
he  lacks.  It  is  the  very  consciousness  of 
the  painful  ventriloquism  with  which  age 
continues  to  utter  a  language  which  is  not 
its  own,  while  it  is  nevertheless  conscious 
of  a  much  steadier  and  truer  experience, 
and  a  much  steadier  and  truer  view  of  life, 
for  which  it  can  find  for  the  moment  no 
proper  utterance,  that  convinces  the  old  of 
the  approach  of  a  change  of  state  in  which 
a  new  outward  expres.sion  will  be  found 
for  the  new  inward  life. —  The  Spectator. 
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BT  WILLIAM  WATSON. 


Interviewer, — What  a  pleasant  place  of 
meeting  !  I  think  I  have  never  known  the 
asphodel  more  abundant,  the  amaranth 
more  fragrant,  than  just  here. 

Johnton. — ^The  place.  Sir,  is  well 
enough. 

Int. — What  is  the  building  in  the  grove 
yonder  f  It  looks  like  a  toy  temple. 

Johnson. — My  dwelling,  Sir.  It  is  in 
the  Ionic  taste,  but  I  have  caused  4t  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden-plot,  into 
which  the  entrance  is  by  a  wicket- gate 
like  that  of  Bolt  Court  in  my  time.  Will 
you  do  my  house  the  honor  of  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  inspection  ! 

( They  past  through  the  enclosure  into  the 
house.) 

Int. — Quite  an  ideal  residence  for  a 
solitary — and  a  sage. 

Johnson. — Yet,  Sir,  when  1  first  came 
here,  in  1784,  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  a  second  time,  of  very  ennui. 

Int. — Ah,  you  found  it  dull.  Xo  Lit¬ 
erary  Club,  no  reunions  at  the  Turk’s 
Head,  no  Streatham,  no - 

Johnson. — Streatham  I  had  already 
taken  leave  of,  a  year  before  ;  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  past  mercies  there  enjoyed,  and 
with  a  sober  resignation  to  their  relin¬ 
quishment. 

Int. — But  you  missed  the  society  of 
London. 

Johnson. — Sir,  I  sighed  for  the  agree¬ 
able  vanities  that  mitigate  the  severity  of 
existence.  Seldom,  since  the  love-pas- 
sages  of  my  Lichfield  days,  bad  I  discov¬ 
ered  such  a  propensity  to  suspiration. 
{Here  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  lapse  into  a 
tender  reverie.) 

Int.  {after  a  pause). — But  you  must 
have  found  some  of  your  old  friends  here 
before  you,  on  your  arrival  in  this  under¬ 
world, — you  can  scarcely  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  without  congenial  fellowship. 
Goldsmith,  for  instance - 

Johnson. — Dr.  Goldsmith  was  indeed 
here,  and  had  already  made  him  many 
friends,  and  some  creditors  ;  but  Elysium 
is  wide,  and  we  did  not  instantly  find  each 
other.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
Langton  and  Beauclerk,  and  Burke  and 
Sir  Joshua,  one  by  one,  dropped  in - 


Int. — And  you  found  your  old  circle 
restored  to  you  ;  including,  of  course, 
Boswell. 

Johnson. — Including,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Boswell  ;  though  you  arc  to  understand 
there  hath  arisen  betwixt  Mr.  Boswell  and 
me — I  would  be  loath  to  say  an  estrange¬ 
ment,  but  just  that  shade  of  coolness 
which  I  observe  to  be  far  from  uncommon 
in  the  posthumous  intercourse  of  authors 
with  their  biographers. 

Int. — I  have  noticed  the  same  thing. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  .  .  .  but  surely. 
Dr.  Johnson,  yon  can  have  little  serious 
cause  to  resent  Boswell’s  treatment  of 
yon.  His  book  is  certainly  written  in  a 
spirit  of  profound  veneration  for  its  hero  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  endeared  you  to  thousands. 

Johnson. —  Sir,  I  divine  your  drift.  You 
would  say,  did  not  your  politeness  restrain 
you,  that  Mr.  Boswell  has  conferred  upon 
my  fame  the  perpetuity  which  my  own 
writings  would  have  failed  to  ensure.  I 
do  not  thank  him  for  such  a  boon.  It 
was  scarcely  my  ambition  to  survive  by 
proxy,  and  achieve  a  sort  of  vicarious  im¬ 
mortality. 

Int. — But  Boswell  has  preserved  for 
all  time  one  side  of  your  genius  which, 
otherwise,  posterity  would  have  had  no 
expiess  record  of.  We  owe  it  to  him 
that  innumerable  familiar  conversations, 
in  which  your  various  powers,  permit  me 
to  say,  are  shown  perhaps  more  racily 
than  in  your  writings,  have  been  rescued 
from  an  oblivion  which  would  have  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  world. 

Johnson. — Yes,  Sir.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  every  light  word,  every  ill-con¬ 
sidered  expression,  which  the  vehemence 
of  debate  may  have  seduced  me  into  utter¬ 
ing,  is  remembered  to  my  prejudice,  while 
the  writings  upon  which  I  lavished  the 
best  powers  of  my  mind  and  the  ripest 
fruits  of  my  study  are  forgotten. 

Int.  {aside). — How  curious  !  Johnson 
the  great  writer  jealous  of  Johnson  the 
wonderful  talker.  {Aloud.)  But  can  it 
be  said  that  your  works  are  forgotten  ? 
In  my  own  time  I  recollect  several  able 
critics,  at  Matthew  Arnold’s  instance,  get¬ 
ting  up  a  kind  of  revival  of  interest  in  them. 
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Johnson. — Nay,  Sir,  forbear  me  your 
revivals  !  Fame  is  indeed  well  enough  ; 
but  when  once  a  man  is  in  the  way  of 
feeling  comfortably  settled  in  oblivion,  he 
would  rather  be  let  alone. 

Int.  (aside). — llaid  to  please,  either 
way. 

Johnson. — I  understand,  indeed,  that 
your  revivalists  have  been  busy  in  other 
directions.  They  have  recalled  to  a 
ghastly  simulation  of  life  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  of  the  justly  forgotten  playwrights. 
I  do  not  desire  resurrection  in  such  com¬ 
pany.  No,  Sir  ;  I  would  rather  slumber 
with  Addison  and  Temple  than  be  awake 
with  Webster  and  Ford.  And  if  in  truth 
I  have  had  my  day,  it  ill  becomes  me  to 
murmur  at  the  approach  of  twilight.  By 
the  by,  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  deal  a  blow  at  my  authority  as 
a  critic  was  a  poet — one  ^^'ordsworth,  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard. 

Int. — I  have  heard  of  him. 

Johnson. — A  poet  who,  before  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  wits  and  scholars,  preferred  that 
of  clowns  and  hinds,  and  who  found  the 
cultivated  shores  of  Thames  less  to  his 
liking  than  the  savage  wilds  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  where  man  is  only  less  rude  and  for¬ 
bidding  than  Nature.  I  have  looked  into 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  and  of 
other  poets  his  contemporaries,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  range  is  as  narrow 
as  their  subjects  arc  unedifying.  Shake¬ 
speare  portrayed  man  in  various  action  ; 
Mr.|,Pope  exhibited  man  inelegant  society, 
but  your  modern  poet  can  show  nothing 
but  man  in  presence  of  some  huge  com¬ 
fortless  mountain  or  inhospitable  seashore. 
Your  modern  poet  would  appear  to  be  a 
taciturn  and  unsocial  person,  who  never 
opens  his  mouth  until  he  comes  where 
there  are  none  but  ravens  and  seamews  to 
listen.  I  have  sometimes  wdhdered 
whether  the  art  of  conversation,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  my  contemporaries,  hath  since 
my  time  perished  altogether  from  among 
living  men. 

Int. — The  generation  following  your 
own  produced  at  least  one  marvellous 
talker  in  the  person  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
But  monologue,  rather  than  conversation, 
was  his  forte.  In  my  own  time,  Carlyle 
had  the  repute  of  a  conversational  gladi¬ 
ator.  His  prowess  had  some  features  in 
common  with  your  own. 

Johnson. — Pray,  Sir,  what  were  those  ? 

Int.  (hesitating). — Well,  something  of 


the  trampling  style  which  Boswell  has 
taught  us  to  associate  with  your  great 
powers  of  argument.  A  freedom  from 
any  excessive  tenderness  for  weaker  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings. 

Johnson. — Sir  !  what  stuff  is  this  ?  I 
will  have  you  to  know  you  take  too  much 
upon  you.  Let  me  tell  you  I  was  ever 
the  gentlest  of  disputants,  the  mildest- 
mannered  of  controvertists.  Are  you  here 
to  brow-beat  and  bully  me  ?  I’ll  none  of 
your  bluster.  You  talk  no  better  than  a 
coxcomb.  Sir. 

Int. — I  only  spoke  of  the  impression 
conveyed  by  Boswell.  If  that  impression 
is  a  false  one,  I  submit  that  he  is  to  blame, 
not  I. 

Johnson. — In  that  sense  I  accept  your 
explanation,  Sir.  Indeed,  you  yourself 
cannot  but  perceive  how  wide  of  the  truth 
were  any  attempt  to  represent  me  as  over¬ 
bearing  or  irascible  in  conversation. 

Int. — I  look  upon  you,  i)r.  Johnson, 
as  courtesy  embodied. 

Johnson  (smiling  complacently). — Sir,  I 
have  the  more  pleasure  in  the  compliment 
you  make  me,  as  I  am  not  without  a  mod¬ 
est  consciousness  of  meriting  it. 

Int. — We  were  speaking  just  now  of 
poets,  considered  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  author 
of  the  Lives  that  Dryden  was  considered 
sluggish  and  Pope  insignificant  as  talkers, 
and  that  Addison  contrasted  his  own  col¬ 
loquial  unreadiness  with  his  literary  facil¬ 
ity  by  saying  that  he  could  draw  a  bill  for 
a  thousand  pounds  though  he  had  not  six¬ 
pence  in  his  pocket.  1  don’t  fancy  there 
can  be  much  evidence  for  a  theory  of  the 
decay  of  conversation  as  an  art.  Words¬ 
worth  himself,  not  the  most  sociable  of 
men  certainly,  is  credited  with  having  pos¬ 
sessed  great  conversational  power.  I  dare 
say  it  was  not  readily  called  into  play,  and 
I  should  think  there  may  have  b^n  some¬ 
thing  a  little  set  and  formal  in  his  manner  ; 
he  would  hold  forth  rather  than  talk,  per¬ 
haps.  In  my  own  expeiience,  Rossetti 
was  an  admirable  talker,  when  anything 
roused  his  interest. 

Johnson. — Who,  Sir  ? 

Int. — Our  great  modem  poet,  Dante 
Rossetti. 

Johnson. — An  Italian  author  ? 

Int, — No.  He  came  of  an  Italian  fam¬ 
ily  ;  but  as  a  poet,  England  has  the  honor 
to  claim  him  for  her  own. 

Johnson. — Did  he,  too,  spend  his  time 
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celebrating  nameless  rivnlets,  and  paying 
servile  court  to  a  mob  of  outlandish  moun¬ 
tains  ? 

Int. — On  the  contrary,  that  passion  for 
natural  scenery,  which  you  regard  as  pay¬ 
ing  a  disproportionate  part  in  modern 
poetry  was,  perhaps,  even  abnormally  and 
strangely  undeveloped  in  him.  He  lived 
on  Thames’  side  by  inclination  as  much 
as  from  convenience,  lie,  at  least,  was 
no  Roman  preferring  Dacia. 

Johnson. — A  man  of  sense,  I  warrant 
you.  Wlutt  was  his  principal  work  in 
literature  ? 

Int. — Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  should  say 
that  his  most  precious  and  characteristic 
achievement  is  the  sequence  of  poems 
comprised  under  the  general  title  of 
“  The  House  of  Life.” 

Johnson. — Sir,  your  account  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  engages  my  curiosity.  A  modern 
poet  who  was  not  the  abject  slave  of  na* 
ture  ;  who  had  sufficient  judgment  to  live 
among  men,  rather  than  among  sheep, 
and  who  selected  his  themes,  as  the  title 
of  his  masterpiece  a^tpears  to  indicate, 
from  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  that 
great  human  drama  whose  stage  is  London 
and  its  audience  the  world — such  a  poet, 
whether  his  style  copies  the  energy  of 
Dryden,  the  pointedness  of  Pope,  or  the 
smoothness  of  Waller,  may  count,  Sir, 
upon  rny  favorable  attention.  Where  can 
1  obtain  his  works  ?  Are  they  reprinted 
in  this  world  of  shades  ! 

Int,  (looking  round  the  room). — Why, 
you  have  them  on  your  shelves,  among  a 
quantity  of  other  nineteenth  century  po¬ 
etry.  Here  are  the  volumes  :  Poems,  1). 
G.  Rossetti  ;  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  D.  G. 
Rossetti. 

Johnson  (with  a  disappointed  air), — 
Then  I  have  read  his  verses.  1  thought. 
Sir,  you  had  meant  some  other  author. 
Rossetti — h’m — 1  had  forgotten  the  name. 
Sir,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Sir, 
your  times,  and  the  age  preceding  yours, 
were  remarkable  for  an  abundance  of  ill- 
ordered  talents,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
have  produced  a  single  poet  the  eijual  of 
Pope,  whether  in  the  variety  and  justness 
of  his  observations  upon  life  or  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  his  numbers.  As  commentators 
upon  life,  your  poets  are  nothing.  They 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
have  had  but  little  relish  of  existence,  but 
a  feeble  gust  of  living,  to  judge  from  the 
lachrymosities  which  they  void  so  copi¬ 


ously.  Then,  too,  not  a  few  of  the  most 
famous  among  them  quitted  life  early,  and 
had  lived  out  of  the  world  while  they 
were  yet  of  the  world.  Keats,  Shelley - 

Int. — Shelley  died  young,  but  he  had 
lived  a  great  deal  in  his  thirty  years. 

Johnson. — Yet,  Sir,  he  appears  to  know 
nothing  of  men.  What  men  has  he  painted  j 
Alastor  is  a  shade.  Cenci  is  a  monster. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  man.  Julian  and 
Maddalo— though  the  one,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  understood  of  himself,  and  the  other 
of  the  Lord  Byron — appear  scarce  more 
alive  and  substantial  ;  they  pass  dreamily 
before  us,  emitting  a  thin,  desultory  cur¬ 
rent  of  would-be  philosophical  talk,  which 
tends  we  do  not  well  sec  whither  ;  which 
at  last  stagnates  in  some  speculative  blin<l 
alley.  The  remaining  i>ersons  of  his 
poems,  for  the  most  part,  know  not  what 
they  would  be  at. 

Int. — Shelley  was  better  at  the  super¬ 
human  than  the  human.  If  that  is  a  fault, 
it  is  one  he  shares  with  Milton.  You  will 
hardly  deny  that  his  Prometheus  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  figure. 

Johnson, — I  do  got  deny  to  his  Pro¬ 
metheus  a  certain  sublimity.  But,  so  in¬ 
substantial  arc  the  mural  fundaments  of 
the  conception,  there  results  from  it,  as  it 
were,  an  ineffectual  sublimity  and  barren 
grandeur  only.  Although  Prometheus  is 
BUppi^sed  the  champion  of  the  human  race, 
we  do  not  well  perceive  how  his  sufferings 
and  the  fate  of  mankind  are  related.  Im¬ 
agination  is  willing  to  do  its  part,  but  it 
asks  some  aid  from  reason  and  common- 
sense.  Hence,  although  the  tortured 
Titan’s  transcendent  endurance  may  awe, 
it  can  scarcely  concern  us.  And  your  an¬ 
alogy  of  Shelley  and  Milton  will  not  hold. 
Milton’s  great  superhuman  personages  are 
all  reared  upon  a  solid  bottom  of  human 
nature.  No,  Sir  ;  Mr.  Shelley  can  talk 
fluently  enough  about  man,  but  men  he 
seems  not  to  have  encountered.  There  is 
more  knowledge  of  the  stuff  of  human  na¬ 
ture  in  any  dozen  lines  of  one  of  Pope’s 
epistles  than  in  all  Shelley  ever  writ.  And 
surely  no  man  could  be  so  infatuate  as 
that  he  should  question  the  superiority  of 
Pope’s  versification.  Your  moderns  take 
to  themselves  vast  credit  for  mere  diver¬ 
sity  of  numbers.  Any  man,  by  simply 
willing  it,  can  bring  himself  to  write  in  a 
variety  of  measures.  But  an  assured  per¬ 
fection  in  one  is  better  than  an  empirical 
facility  in  a  thousand. 
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Int. — Tlie  whole  theory  of  versification 
has  been  so  revolutionized  since  your  time, 
that  I  doubt  if  you  and  I  could  find  any 
common  ((round  upon  which  to  discuss  the 
subject  without  mutual  misapprehension. 
Ideals  of  excellence  have  been  reversed. 
In  the  religion  of  the  lyre,  your  God  has 
become  our  Devil.  Hut  as  to  the  other 
matter  in  which  you  claim  su|»eriority  for 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  majority  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries  that  Hope  was  less  the  poet  of 
human  nature  than  of  a  phase  of  society, 
less  of  man  than  of  manners. 

Johnson. — Nay,  Sir,  what  sophistical 
distinction  is  here  ?  You  are  to  consider 
there  is  no  such  thing  apprehensible  by 
us  as  naked  human  nature.  Human  na¬ 
ture  can  only  be  known  to  us  under  the 
local  and  temporal  conditions  through 
which  it  discloses  itself.  Would  you  have 
Hope  paint  you  his  Atticus,  and  Hufo,  and 
Sporus,  and  Atossa,  minus  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  these  persons  are  cog¬ 
nizable  ?  You  might  as  well  have  asked 
Sir  Joshua  to  paint  his  sitters  without 
their  clothes. 

Int. — Hut  there  is  such  a  thing  in  liter¬ 
ature  as  painting  the  clothes  very  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  leaving  out  the  man.  I 
don’t  say  Hope  did  that,  but  I  do  say 
that  in  reading  him  we  feel  rather  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  predominance  of  social  acci¬ 
dents  over  human  essentials — much  more 
so,  for  instance,  than  we  feel  in  reading 
Shakespeare.  I  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
failure  to  give  classical  literary  form  to 
the  presentation  of  social  life  is  the  vul¬ 
nerable  side  of  modern  poetry.  Hut  I 
won’t  admit  that  Hope  was  the  last  poet 
who  understood  human  nature.  There 
lived,  in  my  own  time,  Robert  Hrowning. 

Johnson. — I  have  his  works.  The  ter¬ 
rors  of  his  stylo  were  great,  but  he  that 
valiantly  faced  and  overcame  them  had  his 
reward.  Yes,  Sir,  Hrowning  could  read 
men.  The  pity  is,  men  cannot  read 
Hrowning.  Hut  we  were  speaking  of 
Shelley.  I  hold  him,  in  a  large  measure, 
responsible  for  that  prevalence  of  the 
loosely  thought  and  the  inexactly  said 
which  deforms  so  much  of  your  modern 
poetry.  His  friend,  Mr.  Keats,  though 
not  a  scholar,  had  far  more  of  the  instinct 
of  scholarship  in  the  use  of  words,  as  well 
as  of  the  instinct  of  exactness  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  things.  I  take  down  a  volume  of 
Shelley,  and  1  open  it,  let  ns  say,  at  bis 


last  completed  performance,  “  Hellas.” 
All  that  is  remembered  of  this  drama  is 
the  choruses,  in  which  some  of  your  critics 
profess  to  find  the  summit  of  bis  lyrical 
accomplishment.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  mortal  shape  to  Him 
Was  like  the  vapor  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light. 

Now  that  is  exeellent,  but  mark  you  what 
comes  after. 

Hell,  sin,  and  slavery  came, 

Like  blo^honnds  mild  and  tame, 

Nor  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 

Here,  you  are  to  observe,  the  poet  brings 
arbitrarily  together  an  allegorical  trinity 
whose  persons  cannot  properly  be  ranked 
in  the  same  plane  of  category  :  hell,  a 
place  or  state  ;  sin,  an  act  or  propensity  ; 
slavery,  an  institution.  It  is  somewhat  as 
if  one  should  say,  heaven,  joy,  and  mar¬ 
riage  ro.se. 

Hell,  sin,  and  slavery  came, 

Like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tame. 

Nor  preyed,  etc. 

Hloodhounds,  like  other  dogs  of  chase, 
do  not  prey,  but  hunt. 

Nor  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 

Where  is  the  pertinence  of  making  Christ 
the  lord  of  slavery  ?  The  word  lord  has 
here  no  relevancy,  except  in  the  general 
sense  whereby  we  speak  of  Christ  as  lord 
of  all  things.  It  were  as  apposite  to  style 
him  the  lord  of  polygamy.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  the  gross  impropriety,  in  this  as¬ 
sociation,  of  the  phrase  “  taken  flight.” 
In  fine,  within  the  compass  of  about 
twenty  syllables,  your  poet  stands  con¬ 
victed  of  four  lapses  into  the  flagrantly 
solecistical.  Now,  Sir,  in  my  time,  to 
have  written  like  this  would  have  been  to 
incur  the  censure  of  not  knowing  how  to 
write  at  all.  Yet  your  poets  look  down 
with  disdain,  or  with  the  civil  insolence 
of  patronage,  upon  an  age  before  whose 
rigorous  modes  of  criticism  they  could  not 
have  stood  for  a  moment 

Int. — I  think  it  is  you  yourself  who 
somewhere  speak  with  a  proper  contempt 
of  the  sort  of  criticism  which  consists  in 
“  the  rude  detection  of  faults  which  per¬ 
haps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  com¬ 
mitted.” 

Johnson. — Yes,  Sir  ;  but  the  faults  I 
have  been  exposing  ate  not  such  as  there 
is  needed  genius  to  commit  Rather, 
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they  are  such  as  tnie  genius  has  the  felic* 
ity  to  escape.  For  genius  is  itself  a  kind 
of  felicity — a  charmed  life — a  magical  ex¬ 
emption  from  perils  to  which  mediocrity 
is  obnoxious.  The  faults  I  have  been  ex¬ 
posing  are  such  as  are  sown  broadcast  over 
some  of  the  most  belauded  verse  of  your 
century. 

Int. — A  certain  negligence  and  laxity 
of  self-criticism  was  common  enough  in 
Shelley  and  Byron,  and  other  poets  of 
that  period.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that  since  their  time.  Tennyson  and 
Rossetti  were  most  fastidious  judges  of 
themselves.  They  probably  never  pub¬ 
lished  a  stanza  or  a  line  until  they  had 
tested  it  with  a  severity  which  few  mere 
critics  are  capable  of  exercising. 

Johnson. — Tennyson  was  indeed  a  mas¬ 
ter  who  had  the  art  of  precision  in  luxu¬ 
riance.  I  could  wish  his  thought  were  no 
less  invariably  exact  than  his  expression. 
In  the  imagery  of  his  justly  famous  elegiac 
poem  I  find  an  occasional  dehcience  of 
perspicuity  ;  the  thoughts  are  too  apt  to 
be  pursued  to  their  remotest  ramifications. 
I  stick  fast  in  (heir  mazy  turns  and  wind¬ 
ings.  {After  a  pause.)  I  become  en- 
toiled  in  their  labyrinthine  circumplica- 
tions  and  multiflexuous  anfractuosities. 

Int.  {aside). — The  old  fellow’s  manner¬ 
isms  seem  to  grow  upon  him. 

Johnson. — As  to  Rossetti,  though  I  re¬ 
member  the  having  read  him,  1  found  in 
him  but  little  that  pleased. 

Int. — lie  certainly  had  what  yon  praise 
Tennyson  for — precision  in  luxuriance. 
For  romantic  richness  of  color  1  believe 
him  to  be  without  an  equal,  and  along  with 
this  gorgeous  affluence  he  has  the  strictest 
verbid  compression.  lie  valued  himself 
upon  his  turn  for  condensation — rightly, 
1  think. 

Here  Dr.  Johnson  takes  down  from  his 
shelves  Rossetti's  Poems,  opens  at  random, 
and  reads  aloud  as  follows : — 

Like  labor-laden  moondouds  faint  to  flee 
From  winds  that  sweep  the  winter-bitten 
wold  — 

Like  multiform  circumfluence  manifold 
Of  night’s  flood-tide — like  terrors  that  agree 
Of  hoarse-tongned  fire  and  inarticulate  sea  — 
Even  such,  within  some  glass  dimmed  by  our 
breath. 

Our  hearts  discern  wild  images  of  death, 
Shadows  and  shoals  that  edge  eternity. 
Howbeit  athwart  Death’s  imminent  shade  doth 
soar 

One  Power,  than  flow  of  stream  or  flight  of  dove 
Sweeter  to  ^ide  around,  to  brood  above. 
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Tell  me,  my  heart,  what  angel.greeted  door 
Or  threshold  of  wing- winnowed  threshing-floor 
Hath  guest  flre-fledged  as  thine,  whose  lord  is 
Love  ? 

Sir,  I  know  not  but  you  are  in  the  right 
to  claim  for  Rossetti’s  verse  the  merit  of 
condensation.  Here  is  truly  a  greater 
body  of  nonsense  condensed  within  four¬ 
teen  lines  than  I  had  believed  fourteen 
lines  to  be  capacious  of.  Now,  Sir,  I  in¬ 
vite  you  to  consider  with  me  this  sonnet 
lino  by  line.  Let  us  begin  at  the  liegin- 
ning.  Clouds  are  often  enough  spoken  of 
as  laboring ;  and  clouds  may  also,  with 
permissible  looseness,  be  said  to  be  laden, 
as  with  rain  ;  but  how  can  they  be  labor¬ 
laden,  that  is,  laden  with  la^r  f  And 
what  is  a  mooncloud  f  And  what  does 
faint  to  fee  mean  f  Circumfluence  of 
night's  fl(^-tide  is  inoffensive,  but  multi- 
form  and  manifold  have  here  little,  if  any, 
meaning,  and  of  use  none  whatever,  save 
to  swell  out  a  line.  In  terrors  that  agree 
of  hoarse-tongved  fire  and  inarticulate  sea, 
I  know  not  what  agreement  is  to  be  under- 
stoo<l.  In  line  seven,  the  words  within 
some  glass  dimmed  by  our  breath  can  only 
be  held  to  verge  toward  a  possible  mean¬ 
ing  by  being  charitably  supposed  ngura- 
tive  ;  but  figurative  of  what  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Shadows  and  shoals  are  brought 
together  for  no  better  reason  than  their 
initial  alliteration  ;  a  reason,  however, 
which  appears  to  have  much  weight  with 
some  of  your  modern  poets.  Howbeit  is 
an  odd  and  uncouth  word,  by  which  good 
taste  is  revolted.  Expletives  like  doth 
were  in  my  time,  by  common  consent  of 
the  judicious,  rejected  as  awkward  encum¬ 
brances,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  come 
in  after  our  diction  had  been  supposed 
purged  of  them.  In  lines  nine  to  eleven, 
a  Power  sweeter  to  glide  around 'and  to 
brood  above  than  either  the  flow  of  a 
stream  or  the  flight  of  a  dove  is,  soars 
against  the  imminent  shade  of  death.  It 
were  vain  to  discuss  these  lines  in  hope  to 
come  at  their  meaning.  They  have  none. 
The  three  lines  which  follow,  and  in  which 
we  meet  with  the  guest  of  the  threshold 
of  a  threshing-floor,  are  equally  vacant  of 
import  Pope  speaks  of  writers  who 
“  blunder  round  about  a  meaning.”  To 
blunder  round  about  a  meaning  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  at  least  implies  a  meaning 
round  about  which  the  writer  blunders  ; 
and  when  we  see  an  author  in  manifest 
labor  and  travail  with  a  thought,  compas- 
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gion  for  hig  digpoges  ng  to  aggigt  at 

the  delivery.  We  are  willinu:  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  the  thought  may  cora- 
pensate  itg  difficult  bringing  forth.  But 
thig  ig  not  Uuggctti’g  plight.  It  ig  not 
that  he  ig  here  painfully  gtruggling  to' pre- 
gent  ua  with  a  thought,  lie  had  no 
thought  to  preaent.  Y our  contemporarica, 
I  preaume,  called  thig  poetry.  Mine 
would  have  called  it  gibberigh. 

Int.  — 1  think  you  have  not  lit  upon  a 
good  example  of  llosaetti’a  aonneta.  Thia 
one  doea  aeera  open  to  a  certain  kind  of 
criticiam.  But  othera,  you  will  find,  con¬ 
tain  poetry  which  ia  above  all  profanation 
of  criticiam  and  beyond  all  flight  of  praiae  ; 
touchea  which  only  the  very  greateat  poets 
can  rival — Homer,  Dante,  Villon,  Swi - 

Johnson.  —Well,  Sir,  iet’a  have  them. 
Let’a  have  the  touchea. 

Int.  — la  not  the  accent,  the  manner,  of 
the  highest  poets  in  thia  ?  1  have  quoted 

it  repeatedly  in  critical  articles  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  supreme  attainment  in  style. 

The  aanrise  blooms  and  withers  on  the  hill 
Like  any  hill-dower,  and  the  noblest  troth 
Dies  here  to  dust. 

Johnson. — But  why  has  he  made  a  sun¬ 
rise  to  wither  ?  The  progress  of  the  sun 
toward  its  meridian  is  an  ascent  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  There  is  no  propriety  in  asso¬ 
ciating  with  it  images  of  decadence  and 
dissolution.  Elsewhere  I  observe  he 
speaks  of  a  curse  lying  furled.  When  I 
find  your  poetry  scattered  thick  with  such 
expreasions  as  these,  I  can  but  conclude 
you  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  as  that  a 
phrase,  if  proper,  seemed  dull.  The 
measure  of  its  power  to  please  you  was 
the  extent  of  its  departure  from  rectitude. 

Int. — Does  not  style,  after  all,  depend 
for  its  impressiveness  upon  some  subtle 
exaggeration,  or  perhaps  distortion  f 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  line  as  Keats’s 

There  ia  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight, 

which  Rossetti  thought  the  finest  single 
line  of  English  poetry.  Does  it  not  rely 
for  its  effect  upon - 

Johnson. — In  the  name  of  nonsense, 
what  “  effect,”  Sir!  Whv,  sir,  the  man 
might  as  well  have  said  ”  I'here  is  a  blos¬ 
soming  gooseberry  bush  in  mid- winter.” 

Int. — But  has  a  gooseberry  bush  blos¬ 
soms  f 

Johnson. — Has  a  morrow  bods  ?  I  per¬ 
ceive  Rossetti  has  a  sonnet  upon  Keat^ 
(reads) 
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The  weltering  London  ways,  where  children 
weep 

And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens  laugh — 
strange  road. 

Miring  his  outward  steps  who  inly  trode 
The  bright  Gastalian  brink  and  Latmos’  steep. 

What  perversity  is  here  !  Poetry  should 
present  to  us  what  is  characteiistic  and 
essential  in  objects,  but  here  is  a  poet  in 
whose  vision  of  city  life  the  tears  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  gayety  of  courtesans  occupy  the 
foremost  place. 

Even  such  his  life’s  cross-paths ;  till  deathly 
deep 

He  toil^  through  sands  of  Lethe,  and  long 
pain. 

Weary  with  labor  spumed  and  love  found  vain. 
In  dead  Rome's  sheltering  shadow  wrapped 
his  sleep. 

”  Deathly  deep”  is  a  vile  phrase,  and  the 
allusion  to  Lethe  I  do  not  understand,  but 
what  WHS  it  that  ”  wrapped  his  sleep”  ? 
Was  it  ‘‘  pain”  ?  And  was  it  “  pain” 
that  was  ”  Weary  with  labor  spumed  and 
love  found  vain”  i  Here  truly  is  neither 
sense  nor  grammar.  Thenceforward  the 
piece  goes  on  in  the  fantastic  manner  of 
your  day. 

O  pang-dowered  poet,  whose  reverberant  lips 
And  heart-stmng  lyre  awoke  the  moon's 
eclipse, 

and  so  forth.  A  poet  who  was  dowered 
with  pangs,  and  whose  lips  reverberated 
— a  lyre  which  was  heart  strung,  and 
which  awoke  the  moon’s  eclipse — it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  poet  or  his  lyre 
were  the  more  remarkable. 

Int. — I  think  the  two  sonnets  you  have 
quoted  must  have  been  an  early  and  a  late 
example  of  his  art ;  neither  of  them  con¬ 
tains  any  of  those  splendid  single  lines 
which  light  up  so  many  of  his  sonnets 
with  a  kind  of  sudden  comscation.  1  re¬ 
member  an  admirable  critic  in  one  of  the 
magazines  pointing  out  the  frequency  with 
which  Rossetti  would  end  a  sonnet  with 
some  line  of  great  sonority  and  resonance, 
like 

The  wind  of  death’s  imperishable  wing, 
or 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes,  etc. 

Johnson. — Nay,  sir,  if  you  come  to  talk 
of  eminent  single  lines.  Pope  is  all  starred 
and  blazing  with  them.  If  you  have  read 
him  diligently,  and  have  a  moderately 
tenacious  memory,  you  may  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  call  them  up  by  the  score.  Thus 
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he  has,  to  “  Break  a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel  to  “  Wonder  with  a  foolish  face 
of  praise  to  “  Marry  discord  in  a  noble 
wife  to  “  Keep  awhile  one  parent  from 
the  skies  to  Snatch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art to  “  Make  each  day  a 
critic  on  the  last to  “  Waft  a  sigh 
from  Indus  to  the  Pole  to  “  Help  me 
through  this  long  disease,  tny  life  to 
“  Do  good  by  st^lh  and  blush  to  find  it 
fame  to  “  Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps, 
then  mourn  a  year  to  “  Die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain  to  “  Damn  with  faint 
praise,  assent  with  civil  leer  And 

wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine 
“  And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china 
fall;”  “The  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease  “A  youth  of  frolics, 
an  old  age  of  cards  ”  I  lisped  in  num> 
bers,  for  the  numbers  came  ‘‘  As  all 
looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy 
chair  and  so  on,  to  infinity.  For  the 
most  part,  as  you  perceive,  these  lines 
may  not  only  be  detached  without  harm 
to  the  integrity  of  the  sense,  but  they  are 
self-explanatory  no  less  than  self-conti¬ 
nent.  I  say,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
BO.  You  might  select  from  the  same  poet 
other  lines  as  rich  in  various  merit  as 
these,  to  be  ranged  under  certain  heads, 
as,  for  example  : 

Fbrm*  of  Oovemmeni. 

Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

Ambition. 

The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods. 

DuU  Poel$. 

Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers 
sleep. 

Admiration  of  Archaic  Authors. 

It  is  the  rnst  we  value,  not  the  gold. 

Man. 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

Besides  these  he  has  a  multitude  of  sin¬ 
gle  lines,  perhaps  of  no  very  eminent  lit¬ 
erary  merit,  but  withal  having  somewhat 
that  has  earned  for  them  the  distinction 
of  proverbial  currency  :  such  as,  ‘‘  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  ”  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  di^gree  ?” 
”  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,” 
“The  Feast  of  Reason  and  the  Flow  of 
Soul,”  “  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend,”  ‘‘  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,”  ”  An  honest  man’s  the 
noblest  work  of  God  and  many  more 
such.  1  would  have  you  also  to  observe 


that  in  what  little  of  erotic  poetry  Pope 
essayed,  he  discovers  an  equal  gift  of  ex¬ 
pressing  in  single  lines  the  most  impas¬ 
sioned  and  tumultuary  states  of  feeling  ; 
as  in  ”  Eluisa  to  Abelard  ” — 

Oppose  thyself  to  heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart  I 

And  — 

All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

These  lines.  Sir,  are  more  than  rhetorical  ; 
they  are  nobly  passionate  and  dramatic. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  small  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  your  generation  that  these  lines  do  not 
purchase  their  force  or  felicity  by  extrava¬ 
gance  of  epithet  or  intemperance  of  phrase. 

Int. — Is  it  not  possible  to  place  too 
high  a  value  on  mere  negative  virtues — 
mere  freedom  from  literary  vice  t  If  I 
may  add  another  to  your  list  of  Pope’s 
memorable  single  lines,  I  would  remind 
you  that  ”  Great  wits  sometimes  may 
gloriously  offend.”  But  on  the  score  of 
classic  severity,  which  of  your  poets  of 
the  Buileau-Pope  school  can  show  as  pure 
a  diction  as  Matthew  Arnold’s  ?  1  myself 

like  splendor  and  sumptuousness  for  their 
own  sake,  and  don’t  object  to  a  style  that 
is  ‘‘  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery  ;”  but 
if  purity  of  design  and  chaste  frugality  of 
decoration  make  a  classic,  I  confess  Pope 
seems  to  me  merely  a  magnificent  barba¬ 
rian  beside  such  a  poet  as  Matthew  Arnold. 
Have  you  read  his  verse.  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

Johnson. — I  have  ;  and  it  is  among  the 
most  excellent  which  your  age  produced. 

I  lament  that  there  is  in  it  much  that  is 
alien  to  my  apprehension — much  that  re¬ 
flects,  apparently,  a  mental  world  of  which 
I  have  no  private  report ;  but  he  has  many 
pages  where  I  encounter  no  such  impedi¬ 
ment  to  understanding,  and  when  1  come 
to  write  his  memoir  in  the  continuation 
which  I  am  preparing  of  my  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  you  shall  not  need  to  reproach  roe 
with  parsimony  of  praise.  [Takes  up  his 
pen,  writes  fluently,  and  slowly  declaims 
while  writing.^  His  sonnets  almost  per¬ 
suade  me  to  a  reluctant  respect  for  that 
literary  form.  His  elegiac  poem  of 
‘‘  Thyrsis,”  if  not  the  noblest,  is  the  most 
perfect  threnody  in  our  language.  Unde¬ 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  irreconcil- 
ables,  the  jostling  of  Saint  Peter  and  Jove, 
which  makes  Gothic  tlie  grace  and  bar¬ 
baric  the  splendor  of  “  Lycidas  ;”  un¬ 
vexed  by  the  hostilities  and  resentments 
which  distort  the  beauty  and  interrupt  the 
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harmony  of  “  Adonais  it  borrows  just  disguisinc;,  adorn  ;  and  it  preserves  the 
so  much  of  cla8.«ic  costume,  it  employs  accents  of  grief  unsilenced  by  the  chords 
just  BO  much  of  antique  allusion,  as  dig-  of  poesy,  the  chords  of  poesy  unjarred  by 
nify  without  encumbering,  and,  without  the  accents  of  grief. — National  Review, 


THE  EIFFEL  TOWER. 
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• 

The  notion  of  a  tower  1,000  feet  in 
height  is  not  new.  It  has  haunted  the 
imagination  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
eans.  As  early  as  1833,  the  celebrated 
English  engineer  Trevitick  proposed  to 
construct  a  cast-iron  tower  1,000  feet 
high,  of  which  the  diameter  should  be  100 
feet  at  the  base  and  4  feet  at  the  summit, 
lliit  his  project  was  never  put  in  execution, 
and  was  but  imperfectly  worked  out,  even 
on  paper. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  Elxhibition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  1876,  the  great  American  engi¬ 
neers,  Messrs.  (3larke  and  Ueeves,  brought 
forward  a  new  project.  Their  tower  was 
to  consist  of  an  iron  cylinder  9  metres  in 
diameter  as  nucleus,  and  supported  by  a 
series  of  metal  buttresses  disposed  round 
it,  and  starting  from  a  base  with  a  diame¬ 
ter  of  45  metres.  This  was  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  on  the  English  project,  although 
it  still  left  room  for  criticism  ;  and  yet  the 
Americana,  in  spite  of  their  enterprising 
spirit,  and  the  national  enthusiasm  excited 
by  this  conception,  shrank  from  its  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  1881  M.  Sebillot  proposed  to  light 
Paris  by  an  electric  lamp  placed  at  a 
height  of  1,000  feet.  This  idea,  which 
has,  in  my  opinion,  no  practical  value,  had 
no  better  fate  than  its  predecessors.  1 
need  only  mention  the  designs,  some  in 
masonry,  some  in  metal-work  and  mason¬ 
ry  combined,  others,  lastly,  in  wood,  like 
the  proposed  tower  for  the  Brussels  Exhi¬ 
bition,  which  were  produced  at  the  same 
time  as  my  own.  But  all  these  remained 
in  the  domain  of  fancy,  proposals  easy  to 
frame  but  hard  to  execute.  I  come  to  the 
project  which  has  been  realized. 

In  1885,  after  the  studies  which  mv 
engineers  and  I  had  occasion  to  make  witK 
regard  to  the  lofty  metal  piers  which  sup¬ 
port  railway  viaducts  like  that  of  Garabit, 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  construct  these,  without  any  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  a  much  greater  height  than  any 


hitherto  made  which  did  not  exceed  230 
feet.  We  planned  on  these  lines  a  great 
pier  for  a  viaduct,  which  should  have  a 
height  of  395  feet  and  a  base  of  131  feet. 

The  result  of  these  studies  led  me,  with 
a  view  to  the  Exhibition  of  1 889, to  propose 
the  erection  of  the  tower,  now  completed, 
of  which  the  first  plans  had  been  drawn 
out  by  two  of  my  chief  engineers,  Messrs. 
Nougnier  and  Ka*chlin,  and  by  M.  Sau- 
vestre,  an  architect. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  these  pylons  or 
great  archways  is  based  on  a  method  of 
construction  peculiar  to  me,  of  which  the 
principle  consists  in  giving  to  the  edges  of 
the  pyramid  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that 
this  pyramid  shall  be  capable  of  resisting 
the  foice  of  the  wind,  without  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  junction  of  the  edges  by  diagonals, 
as  is  usually  done. 

On  this  principle  the  tower  was  designed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  four  curved 
supports,  isolated  from  each  other  and 
joined  only  by  the  platforms  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  stories.  Higher  up  only,  and  where 
the  four  supports  are  sufficiently  close  to 
each  other,  the  ordinary  diagonals  are 
used. 

In  June,  1886,  a  commission  nominated 
by  M.  Lockroy,  then  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  finally  accepted  the 
plans  I  had  submitted  to  it,  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8th,  1887,  the  agreement  with  the 
State  and  the  City  of  Paris  was  signed, 
fixing  the  conditions  under  which  the  tower 
was  to  l>e  constructed. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  considerable 
energy  and  perseverance  were  required  to 
attaiu  this  result,  for  there  was  much  re¬ 
sistance  to  overcome,  and  my  project  had 
many  opponents. 

But  I  was  sustained  by  the  belief  that 
what  I  proposed  would  contribute  to  the 
honor  of  our  national  industry  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  legitimate  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  I  saw  an  anny  of  navvies  begin,  on 
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January  28th,  1887,  thoae  excavations  at 
the  bottom  of  which  were  to  rest  the  four 
feet  of  the  tower  which  had  never  been 
out  of  my  thoughts  for  the  last  two  years. 

I  felt,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
attacks  to  which  my  project  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  that  public  opinion  was  on  my  side, 
and  that  a  crowd  of  unknown  friends  were 
ready  to  honor  this  bold  enterprise  as 
soon  as  it  took  form.  The  imagination 
of  men  was  struck  by  the  colossal  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  edifice,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  height. 

The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
reach  a  height  of  217  feet ;  the  Pantheon 
260  feet ;  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
which  is  the  highest  monument  in  Paris, 
844  feet ;  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  466  feet ; 
the  Great  I*yramid  of  Egypt  479  feet ;  the 
Cathedral  of  Rouen  rises  492  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  Colt^e 
Cathedral,  which,  lately  completed,  attains 
to  522  feet  ;  but  the  Americans,  again, 
outdid  this  by  erecting  at  Washington  an 
immense  obelisk  in  masonry,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  555  feet,  and  was  constructed 
with  immense  ditliculty. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
masonry  is  not  suitable  for  a  construction 
of  the  kind.  With,  iron,  on  the  contrary, 
— of  which  the  properties  are  so  remark¬ 
able,  since  it  may  be  as  readily  worked  in 
tension  as  in  compression,  and  can  be  put 
together  perfectly  by  rivetting — the  execu¬ 
tion  presented  no  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  metal  constructions  can 
now  be  planned  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
smetion  the  boldness  which  results  from 
fall  knowledge. 

Lastly,  without  any  desire  to  flatter  our 
national  vanity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  French  industry  has  held,  and  still 
holds,  a  high  place  in  Europe  in  the  art  of 
building  in  iron. 

Hence  the  material  of  which  the  tower 
was  to  be  built  was  determined  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  it  rendered  construction 
possible,  but  also  because  it  would  supply 
a  brilliant  example  of  a  modern  industry 
in  which  France  has  been  more  especially 
distinguished  since  its  introduction. 

The  base  of  the  tower  consists  of  four 
great  piers,  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  The  first  matter 
which  offered  itself  for  consideration  was 
the  question  of  the  solid.ity  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  four  piers.  A  series  of  bor¬ 
ings  showed  that  the  subsoil  in  the  Champ 


de  Mars  was  composed  of  a  deep  stratum 
of  clay,  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of 
between  45  pounds  and  55  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  surmounted  by  a  layer  of 
sand  and  gravel  of  varying  depth,  admir¬ 
ably  calculated  to  receive  the  foundations. 
The  actual  position  of  the  tower  was  de¬ 
termined  by  considerations  relative  to  the 
depth  of  this  stratum,  since  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  rest  the  piers  directly  on  the  clav. 
The  foundatioi^of  each  pier  is  now  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  clay  by  a  suflicient  thick¬ 
ness  of  gravel. 

Eiach  of  the  main  supports  of  the  tower 
rests  on  blocks  of  masonry,  and  the  ma¬ 
sonry  rests  on  beds  of  concrete  which  cover 
an  area  of  60  square  metres.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  each  pile  of  stonework  are  two  great 
iron  bars  25  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and 
4  inches  in  diameter,  which,  by  means  of 
iron  cramps,  unite  almost  all  parts  of  the 
masonry.  This  anchorage,  which  is  not 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  tower — 
sufficiently  assured  by  its  own  weight — 
gives,  neveitheless,  additional  security, 
and  has,  moreover,  been  useful  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ironwork. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  de¬ 
scription  that  the  foundations  are  estab¬ 
lished  under  conditions  of  great  security, 
and  that  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  in 
the  dimensions  ample  margin  has  been  al¬ 
lowed,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  solidity. 

Nev.ertheless,  to  render  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  feet  of  the  tower  should  re¬ 
main  absolutely  level  in  any  event,  we 
have  made  room,  at  the  angles  of  the  piers 
where  they  rest  on  the  masonry,  for  hy¬ 
draulic  presses  of  800  tons,  liy  means  of 
these  presses  each  pier  can  be  displaced, 
and  raised  as  much  as  is  necessary  by  in¬ 
serting  steel  wedges  beneath  it. 

The  raising  into  place  of  the  ironwork 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
was  accomplished  by  derricks  and  wind¬ 
lasses.  As  soon  as  the  piers  reached  a 
height  of  100  feet  their  inclination  ren¬ 
dered  scaffolding  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
construction  to  a  height  of  169  feet,  at 
which  point  are  established  the  horizontal 
beams  uniting  the  four  piers  and  forming 
the  skeleton  of  the  first  story.  The  solid 
construction  of  the  first  platform  was  a 
great  step  toward  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  raising  of  the  pillars  between  the 
first  and  second  platforms  was  rapidly  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  same  method  as  that 
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employed  between  the  ground  and  the  first 
storv — i.e.,  the  pieces  of  iron  were  raised 
bv  /our  cianes  attached  to  the  beams  of 
the  lift  placed  in  each  pier. 

The  work  went  forward  so  rapidly  that 
in  July,  1888,  the  four  pillars  were  united 
by  the  beams  of  the  second  story,  at  a 
height  of  387  feet,  and  by  the  14th  of  the 
month  the  second  platform  was  fixed,  on 
which  fireworks  were  displayed  at  the  F^te 
Nationale. 

The  erection  of  that  part  of  the  tower 
comprised  between  the  second  platform 
and  the  summit  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  same  cranes  as  had  serv’ed  for  the 
lower  part ;  but  these  no  longer  worked 
on  an  inclined  plane,  but  were  raised  along 
an  upright,  formed  by  the  central  guide 
of  the  higher  lifts. 

The  total  weight  of  the  ironwork  in  the 
tower  is  rather  more  than  7,000  tons, 
without  counting  that  in  the  caissons, 
which  form  a  portion  of  the  foundations, 
or  that  in  the  machinery  of  the  lifts. 

The  different  parts  of  the  tower  are 
reached  by  staircases  and  lifts.  There  are 
easy  stairs  in  the  east  and  west  piers, 
which  give  access  to  the  first  story,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  by  using  one  for  as¬ 
cent  and  one  for  descent  they  will  allow 
more  than  2,000  persons  to  go  up  and 
come  down  in  the  hour.  From  the  first 
platform  to  the  second  there  are  four 
winding  staircases,  one  in  each  pier,  and 
from  the  second  platform  to  the  summit 
there  is  a  single  winding  staircase,  which, 
however,  unlike  the  others,  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  visitors,  but  for  ofiicials 
only. 

On  the  first  platform  is  a  covered  gal¬ 
lery,  with  arcades,  whence  visitors  can  en¬ 
joy  a  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  as 
well  as  of  the  Exhibition,  with  four  re¬ 
freshment  rooms  in  the  centre — Anglo- 
American,  Flemish,  Russian,  and  French. 
()n  the  second  story  is  a  second  covered 
gallery  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  station 
where  passengers  change  from  the  lifts 
which  move  on  an  inclined  plane  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  tower,  to  the  vertical 
lifts  of  the  upper  portion. 

On  the  third  story  is  a  great  saloon 
more  than  50  feet  square,  shut  in  by  glass 
on  all  sides,  and  whence,  sheltered  from 
wind  and  weather,  the  spectator  can  con¬ 
template  the  magnificent  panorama,  45 
leagues  in  extent,  which  is  displayed  be¬ 
neath  him.  Above  this  room  are  labora¬ 


tories  and  observatories  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  the  centre  the  winding  stair 
leading  to  the  lighthouse  whence  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  shines  over  the  whole  of  Paris. 

The  lifts  are  on  three  different  systems, 
and  ail  are  provided  with  breaks,  and 
otherwise  insured  against  the  possibility 
of  serious  accident.  They  are  all  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  and  together  are  cap¬ 
able  of  conveying  2,350  persons  in  an  hour 
to  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  750  to 
the  summit,  the  whole  ascent  being  effect¬ 
ed  in  seven  minutes.  If  we  include  the 
staircases  it  will  be  possible  for  5,000  per¬ 
sons  to  visit  the  tower  in  the  space  of  an 
hour. 

The  tower  is  now  known  to  the  whole 
world  ;  it  has  struck  the  imagination  of 
every  nation,  and  inspired  the  most  re¬ 
mote  with  the  desire  of  visiting  the  Exhi  - 
bition.  The  Press  of  all  countries  con¬ 
firms  this  statement,  and  I  have  myself 
received  continual  proofs  of  the  universal 
curiosity  and  interest  excited  by  the  mon¬ 
ument. 

The  visitors  who  go  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  have  beneath  their  eyes  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  panorama.  At  their  feet  they  see 
the  great  city,  with  its  innumerable  mon  • 
uments,  its  avenues,  its  towers,  and  its 
domes  ;  the  Seine  which  winds  through 
it  like  a  long  ribbon  of  steel  ;  farther  off, 
the  green  circle  of  the  hills  which  surround 
Paris  ;  and  beyond  these,  again,  the  wide 
horizon  stretching  112  miles  from  north 
to  south.  At  night  the  spectacle  is  no 
less  beautiful.  Paris  with  all  its  lights  is 
like  fairyland,  but  in  this  aspect  it  has 
hitherto  been  known  only  to  aeronauts,  on 
whom  its  beauty  has  always  made  a  strong 
impression.  The  construction  of  the  tower 
will  enable  thousands  to  contemplate  a 
spectacle  of  new  and  incomparable  loveli¬ 
ness. 

Then,  too,  for  scientific  and  defensive 
purposes  the  gigantic  monument  will  be 
of  great  utility.  A  recent  writer,  M.  Max 
de  Nansouty,  says  : — 

“  In  case  of  war  or  siege  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  might  be  observed  from  the  tower 
within  a  radias  of  50  miles,  and  that  above  the 
heights  which  encircle  Paris,  and  on  which  are 
constracted  onr  new  fortiOcations.  Had  we 
possessed  the  tower  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1870,  with  the  powerful  electric  lights 
with  which  it  will  be  famished,  who  knows  if 
the  chances  of  the  strife  woald  not  have  been 
profoundly  modified  ?  The  tower  would  be  a 
means  of  constant  and  easy  communication 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces  by  the  aid  of 
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optical  telegraphy,  which  has  in  varions  forms 
attained  snch  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion." 

The  tower  is  itself  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  fortifications  that  it  is  absolutely 
out  of  reach  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 

It  will  be,  moreover,  a  wonderful  mete¬ 
orological  observatory,  whence  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  force  of  atmospheric  currents 
can  be  usefully  studied,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  science  and  hygiene,  as  well  as 
the  condition  and  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of 
electricity  and  moisture  it  contains,  the 
variations  of  temperature  at  different 
heights,  atmospherical  polarization,  etc. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  an  astronomical 
observatory  ;  for  the  purity  of  the  air  at 
this  great  height  above  the  low  lying 
mists,  which  so  often  cloud  the  horizon  of 
Paris,  will  allow  of  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  often  impossible  in  our  climate. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  experiments  to  be 
made  on  the  tower,  of  which  a  programme 
has  been  already  drawn  up  by  our  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  which  include  the  study  of 
the  fall  of  bodies  through  the  air,  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  air  to  varying  velocities, 
certain  laws  of  elasticity,  the  study  of  the 
compression  of  gases  or  vapors  under  the 
pressure  of  an  immense  mercury  manom¬ 
eter  of  400  atmospheres,  a  new  realiza¬ 
tion  on  a  great  scale  of  Foucault’s  pendu¬ 
lum,  demonstrating  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  deviation  toward  the  East  of  a 
failing  body,  etc.,  etc.  ;  lastly,  a  series  of 
physiologii^  experiments  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  scientific  men  who  do  not  hope  at 
this  moment  to  carry  out,  by  the  help  of 
the  tower,  some  experiment  connected 
more  especially  with  their  own  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Thus  it  will  be  an  observatory  and  lab¬ 
oratory  such  as  was  never  until  now  at  the 
disposal  of  science  ;  and  from  the  first  all 
our  scientific  men  have  encouraged  me 
with  their  warmest  sympathy.  On  my 
side,  and  in  order  to  express  in  a  striking 
manner  that  the  monument  which  I  have 
raised  is  dedicated  to  science,  I  decided 
to  inscribe  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  great 
frieze  of  the  first  platform,  and  in  the  place 
of  honor,  the  names  of  the  greatest  men 
of  science  who  have  honored  France  from 
1789  down  to  our  own  day. 


Besides  all  these  uses,  which  I  might 
have  explained  in  greater  detail,  but  which, 
even  in  this  rapid  summary,  will  serve  to 
show  that  we  have  not  erected  an  object 
of  barren  wonder,  the  tower  possesses  in 
my  eyes  a  usefulness  of  a  totally  different 
order,  which  is  the  true  source  of  the 
ardor  which  has  inspired  me  in  my  work. 

The  public  at  large  understood  this,  and 
it  is  also  the  reason  of  the  very  general  and 
warm  sympathy  which  has  been  displayed 
toward  me. 

My  object  was  to  show  to  the  whole 
world  that  France  is  a  great  country,  and 
that  she  is  still  capable  of  success  where 
others  have  failed. 

The  Scientific  American  said,  in  1874, 
with  reference  to  the  tower  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  destined  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  national  independence  : — 

**  The  character  of  the  project  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  purpose  of  its  erection  ;  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  permanent  memorial,  which  an  exhibition 
lasting  a  few  months  cannot  furnish. 

"  It  is  evident  that  m  the  space  of  two  years 
no  monument  of  imposing  aspect  and  original 
in  conception  can  be  constructed  with  other 
material  than  iron  ;  from  every  point  of  view 
we  could  not  choose  a  more  national  construc¬ 
tion.  We  will  celebrate  our  centenary  by  the 
most  colossal  iron  construction  that  the  world 
has  seen." 

Can  we  not  apply  to  ourselves  these 
words  which,  remaining  a  dead  letter  in 
America  in  1874,  have  become  for  us  in 
France  a  living  reality  ? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  recall  here  a  few 
words  which  I  pronounced  in  inaugurating 
the  first  stage  of  the  tower,  and  which 
sum  up  my  ideas  on  the  subject  : — 

"  The  beginning  was  difficult,  and  criticism 
as  passionate  as  it  was  premature  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me.  I  faced  the  storm  as  best  I 
could,  thanks  to  the  constant  support  of  M. 
Lockroy,  then  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  and  1  strove  by  the  steady  progress  of 
the  work  to  conciliate,  if  not  the  opinion  of 
artists,  at  least  that  of  engineers  and  scientitic 
men.  I  desired  to  show,  in  spite  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  insignificance,  that  France  continued  to 
hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  art  of  iron  con¬ 
struction,  in  which  from  the  earliest  days  her 
engineers  have  been  more  particularly  distin¬ 
guished,  and  by  means  of  which  they  have 
covered  Europe  with  the  creations  of  their 
talent.  Doubtless  yon  are  not  ignorant  that 
almost  all  the  great  engineering  works  of  this 
nature,  in  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  are  due  to  French  engineers,  and  the 
traveller  discovers  with  pride,  as  he  passes 
through  foreign  countries,  the  traces  of  their 
activity  and  their  science. 
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“  The  tower,  1,000  feet  high, la,  before  erery- 
thing,  a  atriking  manifeatation  of  oar  national 
geniaa  in  one  of  its  most  modem  develop¬ 
ments  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  existence. 

“  If  I  may  jndge  by  the  interest  which  it  in¬ 
spires,  abn^  as  well  as  at  home,  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  my  efforts  have  not  been 
unavailing,  and  that  we  may  make  known  to 
the  world  that  France  continnes  to  lead  the 
world,  that  she  is  the  first  of  the  nations  to 
realise  an  enterprise  often  attempted  or 
dreamed  of :  for  man  has  always  sought  to 
baild  high  towers  to  manifest  his  power,  bat 
he  soon  recognized  that  the  laws  of  gravity 
hampered  him  serioasly,  and  that  his  means 


were  very  limited.  It  is  owing  to  the  progress 
of  science,  of  the  engineer’s  art,  and  of  the 
iron  indnstry,  that  we  are  enabled  to  surpass 
in  this  line  the  generations  which  have  gone 
before  as  by  the  construction  of  this  tower, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  characteristic  feats  of 
modern  indnstry.” 

So  it  is  that  I  have  wished  to  raise  to 
the  glory  of  modem  science,  and  for  the 
more  especial  honor  of  French  industry,  a 
triumphal  arch  as  striking  as  those  which 
earlier  generations  have  raised  to  honor 
conquerors, — New  Review. 


MR.  BROWNING  IN  A  PASSION. 

BV  PROFK8SOR  ROBBRT  TILVKRTON  TYRRELL. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  the 
Browning  societies  will  say — or  whether 
they  will  say  anything — about  their  idol’s 
last  manifestation  of  himself  in  print. 
“  Can  heavenly  minds  such  dire  resent¬ 
ment  show  f”  will  be  asked  by  the  unbe¬ 
lievers.  Yes,  the  societies  may  answer  ; 
since  frenzy  put  into  the  hands  of  Archi¬ 
lochus  his  own  iambus,  poets  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  privilege  denied,  or  ac¬ 
corded  with  condemnation,  to  the  heathen, 
and  to  rage  furiously,  if  only  they  can 
rage  poetically  ;  and  many  poets  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  superior  dignity  of  saying  with 
Leonato — 

”  My  griefs  cry  loader  than  advertisement.  ’* 

But  has  ever  resentment,  just  or  unjust, 
dribbled  itself  away  in  such  feeble  and 
ungrammatical  abuse  as  that  which  the 
AtheHaum  of  July  13  presented  to  us  with 
the  signature  of  Robert  Browning  f 

”  I  chanced  upon  a  new  book  yesterday : 

I  opened  it,  and  where  my  finger  lay 
Twixt  page  and  nnent  page  these  words  I 
read — 

Some  six  or  seven  at  most — and  learned 
thereby 

That  you,  Fitzgerald,  whom  by  ear  and  eye 
She  never  knew,  ‘  Thanked  God  my  wife 
was  dead.' 

Ay,  dead !  and  were  yoorself  alive,  good 
Fitz, 

How  to  retnm  yon  thanks  would  task  my 
wits. 

Kicking  yoa  seems  the  common  lot  of 
oars — 

While  more  appropriate  greeting  lends  you 
grace  ; 

Barely  to  spit  there  glorifies  your  face— 
Spitting  from  lips  once  sanctified  by  hers.” 


Now,  even  if  “  good  Fitz”  had  thanked 
God  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  dead  (he 
never  did,  but  only  thanked  God  that  we 
should  have  no  more  Aurora  Leighs),  is 
it  not  marvellous  that  any  sane  English 
gentleman — that  any  one  except  an  Italian 
from  Leicester  Square  under  the  influence 
of  absinthe — should  think  of  seeking  re¬ 
dress  for  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
kicking  and  spitting  f  But  still  more  mar¬ 
vellous  is  the  impotence  of  the  expression 
throughout.  Mr.  Browning’s  words  dis¬ 
tinctly  complain  that  Fitzgerald  thanked 
God  that  his  (Fitzgerald’s)  wife  was  dead. 
It  is  only  extra-grammatical  considerations 
which  lead  os  to  apprehend  what  the 
charge  is  which  the  poet  means  to  bring. 

Again,  the  phrase  “Good  Fitz’’ — a 
jocular  and  friendly  mode  of  address — 
would  show  that  the  writer  is  not  at  all  so 
angry  as  he  pretends  to  be,  if  words  were 
any  index  to  his  thoughts.  But  they 
plainly  are  not.  When  he  writes — 

”  Kicking  yoa  seems  the  common  lot  of 
curs — ’’ 

what  be  has  said  is  that  it  is  the  common 
lot  of  curs  that  they  (the  curs)  should  kick 
Fitzgerald.  But  here,  again,  we  feel  con¬ 
fidence  that  what  he  thinks  be  has  said  is 
something  quite  different,  something 
like — 

**  Kicking  would  seem  the  common  lot  of 
curs." 

But  kicking,  it  would  seem,  is  finally 
abandoned,  and  spitting  elected  as  the 
proper  form  of  protest,  for  we  read  that— 

”  Sorely  to  spit  there  (jtorlfies  thy  face.” 
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The  spitting,  then,  is  a  fait  accompli, 
for  glorifiet  can  no  more  take  the  place  of 
would  glorify  than  it  could  take  the  place 
of  would  not  glorify.  Be  it  noticed,  too, 
that  to  apit  there  does  not  mean  to  spit  on 
the  cars.  The  pronoun  there  (=  on  it  or 
on  them)  does  not  stand  for  the  noun  cure 
which  precedes  it,  but  for  the  noun  face 
which  follows  it  I  hope  if  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  kind  of  English  seems  to  me 
below  the  standard  which  would  secure  a 
pass  at  Civil  Service  examinations  Mr. 
Browning  will  not  make  arrangements  for 
kicking  or  spitting  at  me,  for  1  have  no 
experience  in  the  proper  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  that  form  of  attack,  and  I  own  that  I 
am  unable  to  feel  that  past  connubialities 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Browning  would  con-^ 
vert  such  “  greeting,”  however  **  appro¬ 
priate,”  into  an  honor  and  distinction  con- 
ferred  on  me. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Liatin 
poets  kicked  and  spat  and  said  very  un¬ 
mentionable  things,  and  that  anger  does 
not  choose  its  words.  Agreed  :  all  might 
be  forgiven  if  we  had  in  the  verses  even 
the  rudiments  of  a  fine  thought  or  a  fine 
expression.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Tennyson  regrets  his  fierce  rejoinder  to 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  attack,  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
gret  the  existence  of  a  poem  which  has 
such  phiases  as  **  shook  a  mane  en  papil- 
lotea,  and  such  lines  as — 

“  To  have  the  great  poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  the  poet's  fame  ;’* 

or — 

“  We  knew  him  ont  of  Shakespeare’s  art 
And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke  ; 

The  Old  Timon  with  the  indignant  heart. 
Which  deeply  loathing  greatly  broke.** 


Even  the  much  weaker — 

”  It  is  here,  it  is  here,  the  end  of  the  year, 
And  with  it  a  spiteful  litter,  ** 

is  redeemed  by  the  fine  expression — 

*‘  I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages.** 

When  Swinburne  is  furious  he  wields,  if 
not  thunderbolts,  at  least  not  brickbats. 
There  is  no  inarticulateness  in — 

**  As,  thank  the  secret  sire  picked  ont  to  cram 
With  spurious  spawn  thy  misconceiving 
dam. 

Thou,  like  a  worm  from  a  town’s  common 
tomb. 

Didst  creep  from  forth  the  kennel  of  her 
womb  ;** 

or  in — 

“  Iscariot,  thou  gray-grown  beast  of  blood  ;** 
or — 

**  Chief  nerve  of  Hell’s  pained  heart  eter¬ 
nally.** 

This  is,  at  all  events,  nearer  to  Catullus 
than  to  ’Tilda  Squeers,  and  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  Mr.  Browning’s  protest. 

What  will  the  worshippers  say  !  Tlie 
unbelievers  will  wag  the  head,  and  shoot 
out  the  lip,  and  say,  ‘‘  There,  there  !  So 
would  we  have  it.”  The  incapacity  to 
express  a  feeling  of  resentment  which 
seems  to  be  genuine,  however  unfounded, 
will  lend  support  to  the  heresy  that  we 
have  in  Mr.  Browning  a  man  of  high  in¬ 
telligence,  great  psychological  insight  and 
wide  culture,  but  one  who  labors  under  an 
abnormal  inaptitude  to  exercise  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  (at  least)  of  the  poet’s  art. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 


WANTED-A  GOSPEL  FOB  THE  CENTUBY. 

BT  RKV.  FATHER  BARRY. 


Thire  have  been  tiroes  when  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  of  history  was  hard  to 
read.  But  such  is  not  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  No  Daniel  need  come  forth,  in 
his  prophet’s  garment,  to  tell  ns  that  the 
Belshazzar’s  feast  glorified  by  some  under 
the  name  of  “  modern  civilization,”  and 
by  others  loathed  as  a  combination  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  sacrilege,  cannot  last.  ”  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin”  has  been  written  against 
it  in  characters  of  flame  and  fire.  It  is 
judged  and  found  wanting. 


The  whole  European  system  that  has 
grown  up  since  the  French  Kevolution  has 
the  air  of  an  interregnum.  It  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  principle,  to  fulfil  no  aspi¬ 
ration.  It  inspires  confidence  neither  in 
the  Jew  money-lender,  nor  in  the  para¬ 
lyzed  and  bewildered  Liberal,  nor  in  the 
mocking  Conservative  who  uses  and  de¬ 
spises  it ;  neither  in  the  English  Church¬ 
man,  who  knows  it  will  not  prevent  his 
disestablishment,  nor  in  the  Irish  landlord, 
whom  it  has  sent — it  unwilling,  him  uu- 
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willinfir — into  the  Land  Courts  for  his  re¬ 
duced  rental.  It  appeals  to  no  Gospel. 
It  is  divided  from  the  past  by  the  great 
gulf  of  1789.  It  does  not  express  the  facts 
of  the  present.  It  lives  from  band  to 
mouth  in  the  violent  see-saw  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majorities,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  called  statesmen,  but  who 
will  probably,  in  times  to  come,  be  known 
as  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 

The  strung  man  armed,  whose  name  is 
Prince  Bismarck,  keeps  his  house  in  peace. 
Yet,  when  we  look  steadily,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  smouldering  at  the  four  comers. 
In  most  other  parts  of  Europe  can  we  say, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  that  governments 
are  not  a  mixture  of  imbecility  and  medi¬ 
ocrity,  resting  on  the  martial  law  of  con¬ 
scription,  and  confronted  by  a  heavy-laden 
people,  discontented  workmen,  decadent 
upper  classes,  and  a  divided  Christendom  i 
It  is  ail  age  of  confusion.  The  social  or¬ 
ganism,  as  we  have  received  it  from  our 
fatheis,  is  deeply  decayed,  and  its  spirit 
gone.  W’bat  man  is  there  but  confesses 
in  private  that  great  and  unknown  changes 
are  hanging  over  us  f  But  though  we  can¬ 
not  foretell  them  in  detail,  we  may  have  a 
strong  presentiment  of  tbe  direction  they 
will  take.  The  present  state  of  society  is 
doomed  by  its  inherent  contradictions  to 
pass  away.  That  which  once  was — feud¬ 
alism,  monarchism,  Whiggism — will  not 
return.  Beaction  is  the  dream  of  pious 
souls  sitting  by  the  chimney-corner  and 
indulging  in  their  after-dinner  nap.  His¬ 
tory  to  such  is  a  sealed  volume,  else  they 
might  learu  therein  that  the  past  never 
comes  out  of  its  grave  as  it  went  down 
thither.  We  shall  not  look  upon  the  like 
of  what  they  dream  again.  Kestorations 
do  not  really  happen  ;  and  Sancho  Panza 
is  the  only  true  prophet  where  he  says, 
“  Tell  me  what  you  sowed  yesterday,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  reap  to-mor¬ 
row.”  Given  the  cause  we  may  antici- 
>ate  the  consequences.  The  past  does  not 
ive  a  second  time  ;  but  the  future  is  made 
of  it.  For  my  present  purpose,  I  will  call 
the  seed  of  yesterday  science.  The  har¬ 
vest  of  to-morrow  which  it  promises  to 
bring  forth  is  a  new  social  order.  And  I 
ask,  how  do  Christians  propose  to  wel¬ 
come  that  universal  change, — with  bless¬ 
ings  or  with  anathemas  f  Ought  we  to 
continue  preaching  last  year’s  sermons 
when  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  f  And 
what  arc  those  elements  or  principles  of 


the  Christian  creed  which  will  carry  it  on 
into  the  future  as  an  imperial  public  in¬ 
fluence,  rather  than  as  a  private  opinion, 
or  as  one  sect  among  many  t 

I  will  endeavor  to  express  my  meaning 
as  clearly  as  possible.  The  faith  we 
Christians  have  inherited  is,  like  its  Ob¬ 
ject,  divine  and  human.  It  has  prospects 
out  of  this  world  into  the  infinite  Beyond, 
and  thus  far  is,  in  the  dialect  of  Kant, 
transcendental.  But  as  an  incarnation  of 
tmth  among  men,  it  makes  a  tabernacle 
of  the  world  we  see  ;  it  lies  within  experi¬ 
ence  ;  it  is  of  the  present,  and  must  deal 
with  the  material.  Its  task  is  essentially 
to  redeem,  raise  op,  interpret,  and  trans¬ 
figure  those  weak  and  needy  elements  out 
of  which  tbe  visible  scheme  of  things  is 
framed.  A  religion  that  was  wholly 
transcendental  would  be  too  high  for  man¬ 
kind.  Theism  itself,  like  pure  oxygen,  is 
the  breath  of  life,  yet  not  to  be  breathed 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  religion 
which  was  merely  of  the  present,  bound¬ 
ed  by  time  and  the  grave — such  as  mod¬ 
ems  have  invented  and  styled  the  ”  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Humanity” — would  furnish 
neither  scope  nor  aspiration  for  the  spirit 
which  looks  through  matter  into  eternal 
realms  and  sighs  for  ”  an  ampler  ether,  a 
diviner  air.”  O  amare,  Oire,  0  ad  Deutn 
pervenire  !  cried  the  saints  of  old.  It  is 
the  longing  of  every  soul  of  man.  Mysti¬ 
cism,  you  will  say  !  I  do  not  deny  it, 
but  it  is  a  mysticism  rising  out  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  by  it  well  warranted.  Let 
\V  ordsworth  and  all  the  poets  bear  witness 
that  it  is  not  mere  fancy. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  tran¬ 
scendental,  or  infinite,  to  which  religion 
points  the  way.  But  the  human  element 
remains.  If  there  is  (as  we  know  there 
is)  a  Divine  Idea  contained  and  bodied 
forth  in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  none 
the  less  is  there  a  Human  Idea  which  it  is 
the  hope  of  reason  to  attain  by  scientific 
methods.  That  idea,  dimly  discerned, 
unceasingly  pursued,  has  given  a  law  and 
assigned  an  ever- widening  orbit  to  the 
movement  which,  from  tbe  Renaissance 
to  the  present  day,  has  gone  on,  though 
with  many  a  check  and  through  strange 
vicissitudes,  till  it  has  grown  into  the 
power  we  now  behold,  and  which  many 
dread  as  an  emanation  from  tbe  pit.  What 
is  its  nature  ?  It  is  primarily  concerned 
not  with  the  next  world,  but  with  this  ; 
with  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow, 
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rather  than  with  theme  which  he  cannot 
but  have  (and  which  religion  searchea  out) 
to  the  Cause  eternal  and  unseen.  The 
end  to  be  accomplished,  as  that  idea  be¬ 
comes  real  in  time,  is  a  perfect  human 
civiliaation,  or  Oivitas  llominis,  from 
which  nothing  shall  be  lacking  that  men 
ought  to  posseu  and  enjoy.  Not  only 
comfort,  but  culture  ;  not  selfish  individual 
interests,  but  sympathy  and  brotherhood  ; 
the  increase  of  every  kind  of  finite  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  morality  founded  on  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  man — such  is  the  goal  of 
that  high  emprise — an  immense  move¬ 
ment,  which  we  may  not  untruly  describe 
as  civilization  arriving  at  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  man  rising  up  to  subdue  and  take 
possession  of  the  earth  which  God  has 
given  him,  and  convinced  that  life,  even 
on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  is  neither  a 
dream  nor  a  sleep,  but  is  worth  living. 
Let  us  inquire,  should  this  in  any  measure 
come  to  pass.  How  is  such  a  world  of 
thought,  passion,  and  energy  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated  ?  What  could  be  gained  for  God 
or  religion,  though  it  were  brought  to  an 
end,  as  some  would  desire  ?  Ended,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  movement  cannot  be  ; 
tran^ormed  so  that  it  shall  blend  with  a 
larger  and  yet  holier — the  “  divine  con¬ 
cent  ”  in  which  all  things  should  agree — 
it  may  be. 

So  to  transform  it  was  one  chief  prob¬ 
lem  of  Christianity  from  the  moment  it 
began  with  the  Renaissance.  But  the 
time  was  nnpropitious.  Sextus  the  Fourth 
and  Leo  the  Tenth  might  sacrifice  to  a 
frivolous  humanism  the  duties  of  their 
high  office  ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  saw  the  ideal  scope  of  the  culture  to 
which  they  paid  tribute.  They  were  un¬ 
worthy  Vicars  of  Christ,  not  the  founders 
of  a  golden  age.  Luther,  trampling  hu¬ 
manity  under  foot,  condemned  Aristotle  in 
the  same  breath  with  Thomas  Aquinas, 
looked  on  reason  as  Satan’s  handmaid,  or 
something  worse,  and,  as  might  be  readily 
shown  -from  the  pages  of  Professor  Jans¬ 
sen,  for  instance — retarded  or  threw  back 
the  civilization  of  Germany  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  Reformation  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  protest  against  science  and  human 
reason.  It  was  the  work  of  theological 
fanatics  where  it  did  not  proceed  from  a 
reason  of  State  ;  and  the  scholasticism 
which  Luther  imagined  that  he  had  scotch¬ 
ed,  if  not  killed  outright,  was  revived 
among  his  followers  with  a  virulence  and 


obstinacy  that  neither  Realist,  Conceptu- 
alist,  nor  Nominalist  could  have  exceeded. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  count  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  sixteenth,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  seventeenth,  century  were  lost 
to  mankind  in  fruitless  discussions  of  which 
not  a  single  one  has  been  settled  to  this 
day.  The  positive  sins  of  that  time  were 
very  grievous.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the 
names  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  which  still 
make  the  ears  of  churchmen  tingle.  But 
far  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  was 
that  rage  for  speculative  subtleties,  which 
from  Alcala  to  Edinburgh  filled  the  world 
with  clamor,  degraded  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  an  argument  for  sword- play  in 
the  schools,  turned  the  pulpits  into  chairs 
of  polemic,  scandalized  the  peaceful,  and 
terrified  the  simple  and  the  weak  into  an 
outward  and  soul-destroying  conformity. 
In  vain  did  the  Popes  strive,  as  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  congregations  De  Auxiliis,  to  bring 
these  endless  disputes  to  an  issue  among 
their  own  adherents.  They  broadened 
out,  or  were  transmuted  by  the  temper  of 
the  times,  from  school  controversies  into 
quarrels  that  shook  kingdoms  and  ruined 
whole  nations.  Not  even  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  could  silence  the  shrieks  of 
spiritual  combatants  who  forever  circling 
round  in  a  maze  of  logomachies,  of  ”  fate, 
free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  made 
schisms  within  a  schism,  and  rent  what 
were  styled  the  rags  of  Popery  to  shreds 
and  tatters.  For  the  ”  quick-sighted 
Protestant  eye,”  which  Milton  extols,  had 
hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  day  of 
science.  Calvin  and  Chemnitz,  Baius  and 
Jansenius,  Sublapsarians,  Supralapsarians, 
Lbiquitists,  Quietists,  Quesnellians — who 
but  a  professed  antiquarian  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  can  rehearse  the  names  and  opinions 
of  this  troop  of  shadows  ?  But  once  they 
were  alive  and  about ;  they  have  filled  li¬ 
braries  from  floor  to  roof  with  volumes 
now  readable  by  no  human  creature  ;  they 
sat  in  kings’  houses  ;  they  directed  the 
education  of  the  world.  And  when  they 
had  wrought  unspeakable  havoc,  they  flit¬ 
ted  beyond  Styx  and  Lethe,  leaving  to 
after  ages  a  Christendom  bleeding  almost 
to  death,  and  a  persecuted  or  despised 
science  which  had  gone  its  own  way  re¬ 
gardless  of  religious  traditions.  As  far  as 
in  these  men  lay,  the  Human  and  the  Di¬ 
vine  Idea  had  been  made  deadly  foes. 

Thus  the  greatest  opportunity  offered 
to  Christian  teachers  since  Alaric  blew  bis 
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tnimpet  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  seemed 
destined  to  be  lost.  It  was  laid  upon 
them,  if  they  would  but  see  it,  to  baptize 
this  springing  world  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  An  empire,  co  extensive  with  the 
universe  of  matter,  lay  there  awaiting  its 
cun<|ueror.  Compared  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance  which  they  passed  by,  or  identified 
with  blank  Atheism  and  left  disdainfully 
to  Kpicurus,  the  Reformation  was  an  epi¬ 
sode,  a  backwater  in  the  stream  of  his¬ 
tory.  Erasmus  saw  beyond  Luther  ;  New¬ 
ton  the  astmnomer  was  many  generations 
in  advance  of  Newton  the  commentator  on 
the  Apocalypse.  When  Pascal  gave  up 
science  to  become  a  saint  of  Jansenism,  he 
apostatized  from  the  revelation  which  the 
Eternal  was  sending  down  upon  mankind. 
Not  the  speculative  concord  of  grace  and 
free  will — to  which,  as  an  experience,  re¬ 
ligion  testifies  every  day — but  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  government,  of  commerce,  of  a 
rational,  well  balanced  human  society, 
were  to  fill  men’s  minds  as  the  centuries 
went  forward.  And  while  religion  would 
be  more  indispensable  than  ever,  syllogis¬ 
tic  dreams  hanging  loose  from  fact  on 
every  side,  were  sure  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
have  been,  forgotten. 

But  see  the  price  we  have  paid  for  wan¬ 
ton  theorizing,  for  that  “  insane  license  of 
affirmation”  which  ran  riot  until  men 
could  liear  it  no  longer,  and  became  deists 
and  free  thinkers  to  escape  its  fury.  Di¬ 
vorced  from  spiritual  convictions,  science 
has  advanced,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
It  has  multiplied  its  marvels,  which  elate 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smiles  as  he  enlarges  on 
them,  and  which  drive  Socialists  and  An¬ 
archists  to  assault  civilized  society  as  em¬ 
bodying  every  ill,  and  as  deifying  brute 
force,  inhuman  cunning,  and  the  power 
of  wealth  acquired  by  unrighteousness. 
Religion,  secluded  the  while  in  her  cathe¬ 
dral  stalls,  may  chant  lovely  anthems,  and 
wear  copes  of  broidered  gold.  But  where 
is  the  multitude  that  should  throng  nave 
and  aisles  ?  Outside,  1  say,  brawling, 
drinking,  tearing  their  bread  from  one 
another,  working,  with  despair  in  their 
hearts  the  while,  as  many  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  as  they  can  toil  and  live.  Are 
we  surprised  that  they  find  no  salvation  in 
the  name  of  Christ  ?  The  more  is  the 
pity,  I  say.  But  whose  sin  is  the  greater, 
theirs  or  that  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Pharisee  and  his  successors  (for  they  have 
not  failed  down  to  the  year  we  live  in) 


who  in  the  place  of  bread  from  Heaven 
gave  them  a  stone  f 

It  is  idle  to  object  that  we  cannot  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  ;  that  Christianity 
is  an  austere  doctrine,  and  bids  us  to  deny 
ourselves  and  not  to  enjoy  life.  I  know 
that  when  Pius  the  Ninth  declared  that 
the  Roman  Church  cannot  come  to  terms 
with  ‘‘  progress  and  the  new  civilization,” 
he  was  understood,  in  spite  of  the  context, 
as  condemning  all  progress  and  every 
imaginable  civilization.  But,  however  the 
case  may  be  with  other  Christians,  Catho¬ 
lics  cannot  renounce  their  own  traditions. 
Asceticism,  though  an  element  in  her 
teaching,  does  not  absorb  the  Church’s 
life.  Her  children  will  never  foi^et  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  pages  they  have 
contributed  to  the  story  of  the  past.  They 
can  no  more  disown  their  Raffaelle  than 
their  Francis  of  Assissi,  their  Benedict  and 
Columbanus  than  their  Louis  of  France 
and  Stephen  of  Hungary.  To  them  be¬ 
long  Palestrina  and  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
brethren,  though  in  so  diverse  a  sphere, 
of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Peter  Claver,  and 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  Nay,  the  severe  re¬ 
treats  of  monasticism  were  not  uncivilized. 
The  Grande  Chartreuse  adds  a  beauty  to 
the  wilderness.  Citeaux  and  Vallombrosa 
call  up  reminiscences  of  a  poetic  existence 
to  which  the  world  has  been  indebted  for 
some  of  its  noblest  literature.  Though  I 
comprehend  the  thought  of  George  Sand, 
when  she  declines  to  accept  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  and  the  Oenie  du  Christianisme 
as  representing  one  and  the  same  creed,  I 
think  she  was  mistaken  on  the  general  ar¬ 
gument.  The  Catholic  Church,  drawing 
its  origin  trom  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  embracing  in  its  wide  circle  Greek 
literature,  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  northern  races,  cannot 
easily  be  exhausted  in  a  formula.  And 
only  those  who  are  too  pedantic  to  be  quite 
human  will  suppose  that,  if  the  genius  of 
Catholicism  be  ascetic,  it  cannot  be  poeti¬ 
cal  ;  if  contemplative,  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  life  ;  if  learned,  not  orthodox  ; 
if  enamored  of  the  beautiful,  not  detached 
from  the  vanities  of  time.  Before  now, 
Protestant  critics  have  charged  upon  us 
sometimes  that  we  set  up  an  unattainable 
standard,  and  again  that  we  humor  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  fallen  man.  These 
accusations,  which  may  be  left  to  refute 
one  another,  are  at  any  rate  good  evidence 
that  the  Catholic  discipline  is  not  simply 
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a  mystic  fli((ht  toward  the  Unseen.  Civ¬ 
ilisation  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
kept  back  in  the  interests  of  a  religious 
idea.  True  it  is,  that  what  is  primary 
with  science  is  secondary  with  religion,  as 
it  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
But  it  can  no  more  be  alleged  that  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarism,  as  such,  are  religious, 
than  that  infidelity  and  licentious  morals, 
as  such,  are  scientific. 

Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  in  asserting 
that  human  beings  should  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  conudering  that  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  them  is  the  same,  and  that  He  pro¬ 
nounced  thisvisiblefraineof  things  “  very 
goo<l.”  Still  less  do  I  ace  why  the  disci- 

Eline  required  in  every  man  if  he  would 
e  moral,  to  refrain  himself  from  things 
that  hurt  the  soul,  should  be  incompatible 
with  tho  carrying  out  of  sound  political 
and  social  economy,  with  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  art,  or  with  the  grandest  forms  of 
poetry.  I  admit,  and  more  than  admit, 
for  I  feel  it  deeply,  that  religion  cannot  be 
at  one  with  luxurious  living  ;  that  a  world 
represented  by  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and 
New  York  (if  we  may  trust  those  who 
know  them  well)  is  pretty  much  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  all  that  the  Gospel  teaches.  But 
am  I  going  to  allow  that  science  or  civili¬ 
zation  is  embodied  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
such  modem  forms  ?  By  no  means. 
Pleasure  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ; 
it  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  But  when 
it  becomes  its  own  end  and  excludes  tho 
notion  of  duty,  it  ceases  to  be  moral,  for 
it  is  no  longer  what  a  human  feeling  ought 
to  be.  On  the  same  principle  a  pleasure- 
seeking  civilization  stands  condemned.  It 
has  not  a  word  to  say  in  its  own  defence 
when  religion  declares  it  morally  base,  and 
social  science  points  to  the  seeds  of  death 
which  it  carries  within  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  society  must  un¬ 
dergo  a  transformation  or  perish.  And  it 
is  on  this  account  that  every  thoughtful 
observer  must  wish  religion  would  take  up 
the  far-reaching  problem  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  ;  the  relation  of  physical 
science  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  ; 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  property  ;  the 
claims  of  the  individual  to  be  trained  for 
his  place  in  life  and  recompensed  by  a  se¬ 
cure  old  age  for  the  toils  of  his  years  of 
strength  ;  in  short,  the  whole  question  of 
national  civilization  on  its  human  and  so¬ 
cial  side.  I  cannot  say  too  emphatically 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  thing  has  not  been 


done  ;  is  yet  without  a  place  in  our  books 
of  theol«^y,  to  speak  of  ;  ami  requires 
doing  in  all  manner  of  ways.  If  anybody 
thinks  it  aii  easy  matter,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  few  pages  of  tho  treatise  De  Contrac- 
tibta,  or  healed  by  general  remarks,  how¬ 
ever  excellent,  on  the  good  of  poverty  and 
the  evil  of  riches,  1  believe  that  man  to  be 
profoundly  mistaken.  To  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  task  the  energy  and  make  severe 
demands  on  the  got^will  of  our  best 
teachers  ;  nor  will  they  find  it  at  all  un¬ 
less,  while  keeping  one  eye  on  their  books, 
they  keep  the  other  on  things  as  they  are 
outside  the  books.  For  all  the  sciences 
are  now  fast  resolving  themselves  into  one 
— the  Social  Science.  And  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  resolving  themselves  even  faster 
into  one — the  Social  problem.  Do  you 
tell  me  it  is  at  bottom  religious  !  I  say 
so,  too.  But  the  terms  of  its  solution  and 
the  matter  about  which  it  is  concerned  arc 
primarily  not  religious,  but  of  the  present 
world  and  its  welfare.  When  our  Lord 
said,  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice,  and  all  these  thiiii;s  shall  be 
added  to  you,”  He  certainly  did  not 
mean,  ”  and  all  these  things  shall  be  de¬ 
nied  to  you,  the  workers  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  them  by  your  own  hard  labor.” 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  question 
of  the  time  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  peaceably 
solved  if  religious  men  will  not  view  it  in 
the  light  of  their  religion  ! 

It  used  to  be  said,  ”  All  roads  lead  to 
Rome.”  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fact 
that  all  problems,  even  those  which  might 
seem  purely  scientific,  lead  to  Socialism. 

I  am  not  concerned  at  present  with  the 
definition  of  that  much-abused  term. 
Enough  that  it  indicates  the  wherealmuts 
of  the  malady  from  which  civilized  man¬ 
kind  are  suffering.  Let  us  call  it  ”  labor 
and  capital,”  ”  the  distribution  of 
wealth,”  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,”  or  what  we  please — by  any  name 
it  will  be  as  terrible, — only  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  the  one  great  business  of  re¬ 
ligious  men,  if  they  hope  in  the  future  of 
their  creed  as  an  imperial  influence,  to 
take  it  now  in  hand.  Science,  moving 
along  its  own  path,  as  I  must  rc[>eat,  has 
brought  mankind  face  to  face  with  it. 
Had  that  science  been  applied  to  life,  as  it 
might  have  been,  on  recognized  Christian 
principles,  that  problem  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  its  solution,  in  the  main,  before  to¬ 
day.  But  Christians  were  indulging  in 
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speculationo  which  but  remotely  concerned 
their  creed  when  science  took  its  first  ad¬ 
venturous  flight  ;  and  Christianity  had  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  ancim  rkgxnu 
in  one  part  of  Europe,  or  was  a  corrupt 
and  sleepy  establishment  in  most  others, 
when  commerce  and  inventive  industry 
were  calling  into  existence  the  huge  black 
cities  and  the  millions  of  machine-made 
proletariate”  which  give  us  the  factors 
of  this  awful  question.  The  season  went 
by  ;  the  Sibyl  burnt  her  sacred  books  one 
after  the  other,  but  the  fewer  she  bad  left 
the  more  she  increased  her  price.  And 
now  the  chief  hindrances  to  anarchy  in 
Europe  seem  to  be  monarchical  institutions 
resting  on  feeble  and  fading  traditions  of 
loyalty  ;  municipalities  burdened  with 
debt,  often  corrupt,  and  in  very  few  cases 
equal  to  the  task  of  enlightened  self-gov¬ 
ernment  ;  the  army  recruited  by  conscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Church.  It  is  nut  impossi¬ 
ble  that  monarchies,  municipalities,  and 
armies  will  find  themselves  too  weak  to 
withstand  the  onset  of  Socialism  in  its 
many  forms.  Given  universal  education, 
and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority,  which  has  been 
received  hitherto  on  custom,  will  lose 
rather  than  gain  in  power.  For  you  will 
have  to  persuade  the  educated  ”  proleta¬ 
riate”  that  their  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  their  masters,  and  that  is  a  hard 
saying.  Education  will  give  weight  and 
edge  to  the  problem,  while  redistributing 
the  intellectual  forces  of  the  world  on  a 
plan  by  no  means  favorable  to  those  in 
possession.  And  the  millions  upon  mill¬ 
ions  as  they  come  to  read  and  write,  and 
gradually  to  think  for  themselves,  will  ask 
the  Christian  religion  what  view  it  takes 
of  their  interests,  and  what  are  the  laws 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  which  the  Gospel  sanctions,  what 
are  those  which  it  rejects  and  condemns. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  mankind  if  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  see  their  way  clearly  to  an 
answer. 

Those  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  cieed,  its  aspirations  and  its  divine  poe¬ 
try,  are  the  most  precious  inheritance  that 
the  past  has  bequeathed,  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  fierce  theological  polem¬ 
ics  which  have  tilled  the  second  half  of 
tne  nineteenth  century,  have  interrupted 
— nay,  more,  have  profoundly  discouraged 
— the  “controversy  of  reconciliation,” 
with  which  are  associated  such  names  as 


Chateaubriand,  Schlegel,  Mohler,  New¬ 
man,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  Oxanam, 
Ealmes,  and  the  remarkable  school  of  his¬ 
torians  and  philosophers  dating  from  the 
times  of  Scbelling  and  Eaader  at  Munich. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  these  that  Revelation 
with  its  dogmas  seemed  to  them  a  small 
thing.  But  tbeir  belief  was  that  Christ, 
in  taking  human  nature,  had  redeemed  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  here  and  here¬ 
after  ;  that,  in  founding  a  kingdom  on 
earth,  it  was  llis  will  to  make  all  things 
new.  They  perceived,  as  the  apologists 
of  an  earlier  age  did  not,  that  to  argue 
about  particular  dogmas — nay,  about  the 
dogmatic  creed  itself — was  not  the  task 
laid  upon  them,  that  they  must  reverse 
the  method  of  dispute,  and  proceed,  not 
from  cause  to  effect,  but  from  effect  to 
cause.  Instead  of  proving  that  Christian¬ 
ity  demanded  our  allegiance  because  it 
came  from  God,  they  undertook  to  show 
that  it  came  from  GckI  because  it  held  and 
made  possible  all  manner  of  good  for  the 
sons  of  men.  It  was  a  divine  religion, 
they  repeatedly  urged,  because  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  human,  as  human  nature  is  at  ita 
best  and  noblest,  in  the  Divine  Exemplar. 

That  argument  they  were  never  weary 
of  applying  to  the  past,  and  its  truth  has 
been  recognized  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  by  Carlyle  as  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  by 
the  Socialists  in  their  historical  retrospects, 
and  almost  with  exaggeration  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Auguste  Comte.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  a  mere  coinage  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  brain.  But  it  needs  to  be  applied 
now  to  the  present  and  the  future.  1  am 
quite  alive  to  the  objection  which  a  Social¬ 
ist  may  raise,  if  he  chances  to  read  these 
lines,  lie  will  say,  “  We  do  not  want 
our  schemes  to  be  exploited  by  Catlioli- 
cism,  or  by  any  other  form  of  Christian¬ 
ity.”  But  I  do  not  dream  of  exploiting 
his  schemes.  The  Socialist  propaganda, 
fervent  and  unremitting  as  it  may  be,  ap¬ 
pears  in  my  eyes  to  1^  not  much  more 
than  a  symptom,  or  at  most  an  instrument, 
of  the  new  phase  into  which  humanity  is 
passing.  Economic  laws  are  not  the 
whole  ;  they  are  the  basis,  not  the  sum¬ 
mit,  of  man’s  existence.  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  purely  secular  religion,  such  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  preaches  in  his  prose  dialect 
and  George  Eliot  prophesied  of  in  loftier 
strains,  will  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the 
heart  or  intellect  of  men.  It  may  have 
its  day  ;  but,  in  due  course,  it  will  cease 
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to  be.  We  are  bom  for  higher  things 
than  even  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  And  the  only  lasting 
religion  of  humanity,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  that  which  rests  on  a  foundation  deeper 
than  phenomena.  We  are  akin  to  the 
eternal  and  the  inBuite,  rov  yap  Kal  yevo( 
iafiiv,  said  St.  Paul  ;  nor  are  these  sim¬ 
ply  dead  attributes  assignable  to  matter, 
or  to  the  void  inane.  Life  calleth  unto 
life,  abyttuf  abyttum  invocat.  A  merely 
human  Christ— the  Son  of  Man,  but  in 
no  transcendental  sense  the  Son  of  God — 
will  not  save  us.  Eternity  must  come 
down  into  time  and  redeem  it ;  the  mil¬ 
lennium  is  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth  ;  it  is  no  Lubberland,  to  use  Carlyle’s 
indignant  phrase.  Goethe,  in  the  most 
significant  pass^e  he  ever  wrote,  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  “  threefold  reverence” — we 
might  call  it  adoration — in  which  the  true 
religion  must  be  founded — reverence  for 
things  above,  which  is  the  heathen  or  nat¬ 
ural  religion  ;  for  things  about  us,  which 
is  philosophy  ;  and  for  things  beneath  ns, 
which  is  the  religion  of  sorrow,  of  re¬ 
demption,  and,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self,  of  Christianity.  This  Credo  of  Re¬ 
demption,  to  be  realized  here  and  now,  in 
spite  of  the  sweating-dcns  and  the  gam¬ 
bling  money -marts  of  London  and  the  other 
world-cities — how  many  are  there  that  un¬ 
derstand  it  ?  ^Take  only  that  one  article, 
divine  poverty— detachment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  riches,  use  of  them  for  the 
community,  for  the  brotherhood,  simplic¬ 
ity  of  private  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  common. 
That,  and  much  more,  we  should  see,  if 
we  were  not  blind  as  buzzards,  in  the 
New  Testament  to  which  we  listen,  lan¬ 
guidly  or  not  at  all,  in  church  on  Sunday. 
What  right  has  a  believer  in  Christ  to  live 
luxuriously  while  his  brethren  are  starving 
on  an  unjust  wage  ?  But  he  pleads  the 
interests  of  art  and  civilization,  which  he 
falsely,  not  to  say  criminally,  pretends  that 
his  self-indulgence  subserves.  Let  him, 
then,  I  say  in  the  name  of  Christ,  take 
art  and  civilization  to  the  savages,  who  are 
waiting  for  such  a  renaissance  all  over  the 
land.  Let  him  humanize  and  socialize  his 
riches,  and  then  the  next  time  he  hears  in 
church  that  Gospel  of  the  Beatitudes,  he 
will  understand  what  it  means,  and  not  be 
ashamed  or  dismayed.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  not  preached  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  ;  it  was  addressed  to  mankind.  It 


does  not. condemn  civilization,  which  has 
grown  more  perfect  chiefly  by  laying  to 
heart  some  of  its  precepts.  But  it  most 
unequivocally  does  condemn  an  exclusive 
society,  the  doors  of  which  open  but  to 
golden  keys,  while  the  multitude  of  God's 
children  are  toiling  in  hunger  and  cold 
outside  for  their  masters. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  come,”  it  has 
been  said,  ”  when  all  forms  of  government 
except  the  despotic  will  seem  matters  of 
indifference,  and  men  will  hold  simply  by 
the  moral  and  religious  laws,  which  are 
the  lasting  foundation  of  society  and  the 
true  human  government.  These  words 
are  taken  from  no  anarchist,  but  from  the 
author  of  the  Oenie  du  Ckriettanisme.* 
They  point  to  a  far  distant  ideal.  Vet 
there  is  in  them  a  suggestion  of  better 
schemes  than  Socialist  or  Anarchist  has 
lighted  upon.  What  if,  clergy  and  laity 
alike,  we  set  ourselves  to  think  out^^ — and 
the  surest  way  of  all,  to  work  out, — the 
relation  in  which  a  present  Christ  (as  we 
believe  Him  to  be)  does  in  fact  stand  to 
political  economy,  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  laws  of  labor  f  What  if 
we  threw  aside  some  of  our  musty  books 
—which  we  keep  on  our  shelves  without 
always  reading  them — and  took  up  these 
problems  of  to-day,  as,  in  God’s  sight,  re¬ 
solved  to  find  a  way  out  of  them  i  Did 
Christ  make  a  covenant  with  the  middle 
class  that  we  should  fear  to  infringe  on  its 
prerogatives  f  Or  is  Capitalism  a  thir¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  creed  ?  In  more  than 
one  age  and  clime,  the  priest  has  been  the 
pioneer  of  civilization.  He  is  still  to  be 
found,  poor  almost  as  those  among  whom 
ho  labors,  in  the  dark  places  down  to 
which  the  ‘‘  law  of  supply  and  demand  ” 
has  thrust  the  wage-earning  population. 
But  there  is  a  question  with  which  he  has 
yet  to  grapple — the  cause  of  all  this  ac¬ 
cumulated,  heart-breaking  misery.  It  is 
an  evil  that  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
it  is  this, — Christian  preachers  talk  of  the 
dead  Christ  in  their  pulpits  and  forget 
that  He  is  living.  They  see  men  throng¬ 
ing  luxurious  banquets,  and  they  fear  to 
remind  them  of  the  anathema  pronounced 
against  their  swallowing  down  the  lives 
and  substance  of  the  worker.  Is  there  a 
greater  sin  than  to  murder  men  by  slow 
starvation  ?  The  rich  non-producer — be 
he  Jew,  Catholic,  or  infidel — dyes  his 
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bands  in  that  sin  every  day  he  lives.  He 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  calls 
itself  the  social  order.  What  if  we  told 
him  seriously,  told  ourselves  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  no  genuine  social  order  save 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  into  which  the  idle 
rich  cannot  enter  ?  It  has  been  argued 
that  Dives,  who  does  nothing  but  lounge 
at  the  clubs  and  spend  thousands  on  his 
enjoyment,  is  not  without  his  uses  ;  that 
he  points  to  the  rewards  of  toiling  ambi¬ 
tion.  I  ask  in  reply.  What  place  is  there 
for  Dives  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Do 
we  find  in  him,  or  the  system  to  which  he 
l>elong8,  aught  of  that  threefold  reverence 
which,  to  Goethe’s  mind,  made  the  sum 
of  possible  religions  ?  llis  attitude  tow¬ 
ard  things  above  is  Agnosticism  ;  toward 
things  around  him  scepticism  ;  toward 
things  beneath  him  cynicism.  Cynically 


he  buys  (with  money  not  earned  by  him) 
the  labor  of  the  working-man’s  son,  the 
purity  of  the  working-man’s  daughter. 
“Yes,”  he  may  answer  me,  “  it  is  a  free 
bargain  ;  both  are  willing  to  sell.”  W'hen 
he  has  wrought  his  will  upon  them,  he 
flings  the  son  to  the  workhouse,  the 
daughter  to  the  streets  or  the  hospital. 
Let  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  call 
themselves  Christians,  ponder  these  things. 
They  say  they  believe  in  a  living  Christ. 
When  will  they  open  their  eyes  and  judge 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  place  in 
it,  as  He  did  the  first  ?  Or  will  they 
rather  imitate  their  high  rulers  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  neglect  or  persecute 
social  science,  in  like  manner  as  these  did 
physical,  putting  under  a  ban  the  interpre¬ 
ters  of  God’s  visible  world  ? — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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The  present  economic  movement  among 
the  liussian  peasantry  is  one  of  singular 
interest,  and  charged  with  many  important 
lessons,  and  it  ought  to  be  especially  com¬ 
mended  to  the  study  of  those  ardent  social 
refonners  who  are  so  confident  that  all  our 
ills  will  be  remedied  by  recourse  to  more 
or  less  communistic  institutions.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  the  happy  regime  they  prescribe  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  West  has  long  prevailed  in 
a  form  of  exceptional  purity.  On  a  large 
part  of  the  soil  of  that  vast  empire  ‘‘  land¬ 
lordism”  is  abolished,  and  the  earth  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  who  till  it.  Their 
“  natural  right  ”  is  both  recognized  by 
law,  and  practically  secured  to  them  by  an 
agrarian  scheme  of  periodical  division. 
No  man  arrives  too  late  at  the  feast  of  life  ; 
the  last  comer  is  served  like  the  first ;  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  land  is  open  to  all  on  the  mere 
strength  of  their  birth  ;  and  yet,  under  a 
social  organization  which,  we  are  assured 
by  so  many  modern  prophets,  is  to  banish 
poverty  and  discontent  forever  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  find  at  this  moment 
in  Russia  a  wider  and  more  hopeless  in¬ 
digence,  and  a  more  virulent  revolutionary 
disaffection  than  exist  in  any  other  nation. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  lay  all 
the  blame  of  the  increasing  social  distress 
of  that  country  at  the  door  of  its  com¬ 


munal  institutions,  for,  after  all,  wealth 
and  poverty  depend  on  various  other 
things  much  more  than  they  do  on  forms 
of  organization,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
reasonably  disputed  that  the  Russian  com¬ 
munistic  institutions  have  seriously  aggra¬ 
vated  the  distress  that  prevails,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  devising  an  effectual  rem¬ 
edy  against  it. 

Even  in  the  past  these  institutions  never 
saved  Russia  from  her  full  share  of  ordi¬ 
nary  old-fashioned  mendicity.  Beggars 
will  always  abound  in  rude  communities 
where  to  refuse  alma  is  made  such  a  grave 
social  reproach  that  to  beg  comes  to  be 
fully  as  comfortable  as  to  work,  and  nearly 
as  respectable.  When  a  Russian  peasant 
falls  into  temporary  diffioulties  he  puts  a 
wallet  over  his  shoulder,  goes,  out  among 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  gets  it  speed¬ 
ily  filled  with  what  is  known  as  “  mor¬ 
sels.”  He  enters  every  house,  but  makes 
no  formal  request ;  only  the  mistress  of 
the  house  feels  the  meaning  of  the  wallet, 
and  drops  a  morsel  into  it  silently  behind 
his  back  ;  and  she  will  do  so  though  the 
morsel  be  her  last,  and  her  own  husband 
be  obliged  to  assume  the  beggar’s  wallet 
himself  on  the  morrow.  This  touching 
and  respectful  tenderness  of  the  poor  for 
the  poor  is  a  natural  encouragement  to  the 
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professionAl  beggar,  and  there  are  whole 
viiiagea  in  Russia  where  the  people,  every 
man  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  occupa¬ 
tion  as  owners  and  cultivators  of  land,  have 
for  generations  practised  beggary  as  tneir 
regular  auxiliary  trade.  On  a  single  estate 
in  Moscow  province  there  are  fifty-two  of 
these  beggar  villages,  containing  between 
them  as  many  as  4,348  able-bodied  men, 
possessing  their  **  soul  ”  (share)  of  land 
a-piece  ;  and  these  men,  because  their 
forefathers  had  their  houses  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1812,  and  went  round  collecting 
the  means  of  rebuilding  them,  still  set  off 
every  summer  after  seed-time,  and  beg 
their  way  in  tens  and  twenties  through  the 
richer  districts  of  the  South  until  harvest ; 
though  it  appears  that  the  business  is  now 
very  much  less  lucrative  tlian  it  used  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  their  patrons. 

But  much  graver  forms  of  pauperism 
have  recently  begun  to  invade  Russia  than 
these  curious  beggar  artels.  In  proportion 
to  population  more  persons  receive  public 
relief  at  present  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
any  other  European  eapital  ;  Professor 
Janson,  a  Russian  statistician  of  consider¬ 
able  authority,  has  calculated  that  above  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
— 229,000  out  of  876,000 — got  relief  in 
1884.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the 
capital.  The  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  Emancipation  Act  has  develop^  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  what  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  most  helpless  rural  prole¬ 
tariat  in  the  world.  Before  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act  it  was  the  boast  of  Russians 
that  they  had  no  rural  proletariat  at  all, 
and  that  their  happy  and  salutary  com¬ 
munal  system  would  preserve  them  from 
ever  having  any.  Uaxthausen  had  taught 
them  that  they  would,  for  that  reason, 
never  be  troubled  with  the  Socialism  which 
excited  so  iqany  alarms  in  the  West ;  and 
Alexander  Herzen  was  bold  enough  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Russian  peasant,  though 
dressed  in  a  dirty  sheepskin,  and  still  Im- 
lieving  that  the  earth  floated  in  the  ocean 
on  the  back  of  three  whales,  had  neverthe¬ 
less  solved  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  had  been  for 
many  generations  working  out  quietly  and 
succes^ully  those  co-operative  institutions 
which  more  cultivated  nations  were  still 
struggling  painfully  to  realize.  But  now, 
in  few  short  years,  if  the  estimate  given 


by  Stepniak,  in  his  new  book  on  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Peasantry,  is  correct,  one  third  of  the 
rural  population,  or  twenty  millions  of  souls 
in  all,  are  absolute  proletarians  already, 
and  perhaps  as  many  more  are  far  on  the 
way  to  becoming  so  ;  and  Stepniak’s  esti¬ 
mate  is  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  for  we  have  a  very  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  existing  economic  situation  in 
the  best-known  district  of  Russia- -the 
district  that  includes  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  and  which  contains  16,975  peas¬ 
ant  holdings,  and  sixteen  millions  of  pop¬ 
ulation — from  a  competent  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  (rerman  economist.  Professor  Al¬ 
phonse  Thun,  who  derives  his  information 
partly  from  the  official  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  Russian  Government,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  statistical  investigations,  he 
says,  that  have  ever  been  made,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  his  own  personal  observation  dur¬ 
ing  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Professor  Thun  draws  an  even 
darker  picture  of  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Russian  peasantry  than  Step¬ 
niak  has  done. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  landless  class 
has  developed  among  them  is  really  one 
of  the  most  striking  economic  phenomena 
of  the  time.  In  the  first  place,  though  it 
has  never  been  well  understood  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe — some  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  rural  population  have  no  legal 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  land  at  all  ;  these 
aie  old  men  who  are  past  working,  widows 
with  children  too  young  to  be  able  to 
work,  and  men  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Emancipation  were  personal  servants  of 
the  great  landowners,  and  consequently 
not  members  of  any  village  commune. 
Men  of  this  last  class  may  reside  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  and  may  keep  a  shop  or  practice  a 
tr^e  there  ;  but  not  being  bom  villagers 
they  possess  no  right  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  village  land.  They  are 
as  much  outside  the  communistic  system 
as  the  noblesse  or  the  foreign  residents. 
Russian  citizenship  alone  is  not  enough  to 
give  a  right  to  the  land  ;  local  birth  in  a 
commune  is  also  an  essential  prerequisite, 
and  ability  to  work  is  another.  A  family 
gets  one  share  for  every  able-bodied  mem¬ 
ber  it  contains  ;  the  share  is  therefore  call¬ 
ed  a  “  soul  ”  of  land  ;  and  although  be¬ 
tween  one  distribution  and  another  the 
widow  may  still  retain  the  “  soul  ”  that 
belonged  to  her  husband,  and  hire  a  hand 
to  work  it,  yet  on  the  next  redistribution 
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she  must  give  it  up  unices  she  has  a  son 
who  in  the  meantime  has  grown  to  man’s 
estate.  The  landless  widow  and  orphan 
must  have  been  an  occasional  incident  of 
the  Russian  village  system  from  all  times  ; 
but  the  incursion  of  dismissed  domestic 
menials  with  no  birthright  in  the  commune 
has  arisen  only  in  recent  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  causes,  so 
many  of  the  noblesse  have  been  obliged  to 
reduce  their  establishments. 

In  the  next  place,  a  communistic  tenure 
which  gives  every  new-comer  a  right  to 
share  in  the  land  of  his  native  village  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  who  are  al* 
ready  in  possession  could  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  excessive  subdivision,  and  in  Rus¬ 
sia  at  this  moment  scarce  one  family  in  a 
hundred  has  land  enough  to  furnish  its 
maintenance  for  half  the  year.  The  usual 
size  of  holding  is  ten  acres,  of  which — 
cultivated  as  they  are  on  the  old  three 
field  system — one  third  is  always  fallow, 
and  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  the 
rude  method  of  agriculture  that  prevails, 
yields  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  returns 
of  the  seed.  They  have  no  pasture,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  they 
preferred  to  take  out  their  whole  claim  in 
arable  ;  and,  having  no  pasture,  they  can¬ 
not  keep  cattle  as  they  formerly  did  not 
get  manure.  According  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Thun,  in  1872  8  per 
cent,  of  the  families  had  no  cow,  and  4 
per  cent,  no  horse  ;  and  Stepniak  says  the 
inventory  of  horses  taken  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  in  1882  showed  that  one  fourth  of 
the  peasant  families  had  then  no  horse. 
Russia  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  continent  of 
crofters,  practising  primitive  husbandry 
on  mere  “  cat’s-plots”  of  land,  and  de¬ 
pending  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sub¬ 
sistence  on  some  auxiliary  trade.  In  one 
respect  they  have  the  advantage  over  our 
Scotch  crohers  ;  they  practise,  in  many 
cases,  skilled  trades.  Of  course  they  work 
as  ploughmen  or  fishermen  when  that  sort 
of  worm,  is  wanted,  or  they  will  hire  a 
piece  of  waste  land  from  a  neighboring 
owner  and  bring  it  into  rude  cultivation  ; 
but  every  variety  of  craft  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  They  are  weavers,  hatters, 
cabinet-makers,  workers  in  metals  ;  they 
make  shoes,  or  images,  or  candles,  or  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  or  grindstones ;  they 
dress  furs,  they  knit  lace,  they  train  sing¬ 
ing-birds.  According  to  the  official  in¬ 
quiry,  most  of  the  goods  of  some  of  the 
Nxw  SxKixs. — VoL.  L.,  No.  3.  24 


best  commercial  houses  of  Moscow,  trad¬ 
ing  in  Parisian  silk  hats  and  Viennese 
furniture,  are  manufactured  by  these 
peasants  in  their  rural  villages  A  curious 
and  very  remarkable  characteristic  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thun  :  not  only  has  every  Rus¬ 
sian  his  bye-industry,  but  every  village 
has  a  different  bye  industry  from  its  neigh¬ 
bor.  One  is  a  village  of  coopers — a  very 
thriving  trade,  it  appears  ;  another  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  tailors — a  declining  one,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  competition  of  ready-made 
stuff  from  the  towns  ;  another  may  be,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  village  of  beggars,  with 
mendicity  for  their  second  staff  ;  and  an¬ 
other  a  village  of  seamen,  going  in  a  body 
in  spring  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Volga,  and 
leaving  only  their  women  and  children  to 
tend  the  farm  till  their  return  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  The  Russians  always  work  in  artels 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to  work 
in  artels  they  must  of  course  follow  the 
same  industry.  Their  individual  earnings 
are  comparatively  good  ;  they  make  three- 
fourths  of  their  annual  income  from  that 
source  ;  but  it  seems  every  trade  is  now 
overcrowded  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  constant  employment. 

Then  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry  are 
very  heavy.  In  Russia  the  superior  classes 
enjoy  many  exemptions  from  taxation,  and 
the  public  revenue  is  taken  mainly  from 
the  peasant  classes.  The  annual  redemp¬ 
tion  money  they  have  to  pay  to  the  State 
for  their  land  is  a  most  serious  obligation, 
and  between  one  thing  and  another  the 
burdens  on  the  land  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  exceed  its  net  return  very  consider¬ 
ably.  Professor  Thun  states,  that  in 
2,009  cases  of  letting  holdings  which  had 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Moscow  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  average  rent  received 
was  only  3  roubles  66  kopeks  per  “  soul  ” 
(land  share),  while  the  average  taxation 
was  10  roubles  30  kopecks.  Stepniak  says 
that  in  the  thirty-seven  provinces  ;of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia  the  class  who  were  formerly 
State  peasants  pay  in  taxes  of  every  de¬ 
scription  no  less  than  92.75  per  cent,  of 
the  average  net  produce  of  their  land  ;  and 
that  the  class  who  were  formerly  serfs  of 
private  owners  pay  as  much  as  192.25  pec 
cent,  of  the  net  produce  of  theirs.  Land¬ 
owning  on  these  terms  is  manifestly  a  ques¬ 
tionable  privilege,  and  the  pays  his 

land  taxes  as  the  Scotch  crofter  has  some¬ 
times  to  pay  his  rent,  not  out  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  his  holding,  but  out  of  the  wages 
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of  bis  auxiliary  labor  ;  but  the  Scotch 
crofter,  under  his  system  of  individual 
tenure,  has  one  ^reat  resource  which  is 
wanting  to  the  other  :  he  can  always  cut 
the  knot  of  his  troubles  by  throwing  up 
his  holding,  if  he  chooses,  and  emigrat¬ 
ing.  To  the  Russian  peasant  emigration 
brings  no  relief,  lie  is  born  a  proprietor, 
and  cannot  escape  the  obligation  of  his 
position  wherever  he  may  go.  He  may 
try  to  let  his  ground — and  in  many  cases 
he  does — but,  as  we  see,  he  cannot  often 
get  enough  rent  to  meet  the  dues.  He 
may  leave  his  village,  if  he  will,  but  bis 
village  liabilities  travel  with  him  wherever 
he  may  settle,  lie  cannot  obtain  work 
anywhere  in  Russia  without  showing  his 
pass  from  his  own  commune  ;  and  since, 
under  the  principle  of  joint  liability  that 
rules  in  the  communistic  system,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commune  who  remain  at  home 
would  have  to  pay  the  emigrant’s  arrears 
if  be  failed  to  pay  them  himself,  they  are 
not  likely  to  renew  the  pass  to  a  default¬ 
er.  The  Russian  peasants  are  thus  nearly 
as  much  adgtricti  gleba  as  they  ever  were  ; 
they  are  now  under  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  as  completely  as  they  were  before 
under  the  power  of  their  masters  ;  and 
their  difficulty  is  still  how  they  can  possi¬ 
bly  obtain  emancipation.  Sometimes  they 
will  defy  the  Commune,  forego  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  lawful  pass,  crowd  the  ranks  of 
that  large  body  in  Russia  who  are  known 
as  the  “  illegal  men,”  and  sometimes,  we 
are  assured  by  Professor  Thun,  a  whole 
village,  every  man  and  every  family,  will 
secretly  disappear  in  a  body  and  seek  ref¬ 
uge  from  the  tax-collector  by  settlingjn 
-  the  steppes.  The  natural  right  of  every 
man  to  the  land  is  thus,  in  the  principal 
country  where  any  attempt  is  made  to 
realize  it,  nothing  but  a  harassing  pecu¬ 
niary  debt. 

Now  this  class  of  worse  than  landless 
emigrants — men  who  carry  their  land  as  a 
perpetual  burden  on  their  back  from  which 
they  can  get  no  respite — is  already  very 
numerous  in  Russia.  Thun  says  there  are 
millions  of  them.  As  far  back  as  1872, 
nearly  half  the  town  population  of  Moscow 
and  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  landward  district  were  strangers, 
who  were  inscribed  members  of  rural  com¬ 
munes  elsewhere  ;  and  in  many  purely 
country  districts  some  14  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  no  houses  because  they  are 
not  living  in  the  villages  they  belong  to. 


But,  as  we  learn  from  Stepniak,  the  bulk 
of  the  landless  peasants,  t.e.,  those  who  no 
longer  cultivate  their  holdings,  do  not 
leave  their  native  villages,  but  seek  em¬ 
ployment  as  hirelings  in  the  village  itself 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  and  wander  as 
day-laborers  from  one  master  to  another. 
Their  families  continue  to  live  in  their  old 
cottage  in  the  village,  and  the  father  re¬ 
turns  to  it  when  out  of  employment. 

Their  land  is  generally  taken  by  a  class 
of  small  usurers  (koulaks)  who  have  grown 
up  in  every  Russian  village  since  the 
emancipation.  These  koulaks  are  in  most 
cases  fellow  peasants  who  have  saved  some 
money,  but  they  are  frequently  strangers 
who  have  come  and  opened  a  store  in  the 
place,  and  have  no  right  of  their  own  to 
a  sliare  in  the  land  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  village.  Stepniak  mentions  one  prov¬ 
ince  where  as  much  as  from  24  to  36  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  concentrated  into  the 
hands  of  these  rich  usurers.  Even  the 
peasants  who  still  retain  their  land  in  their 
own  bands  are  often  deeply  indebted  to 
them,  and  in  some  cases  part  with  bits  of 
their  land  without  parting  with  all  ;  and 
the  general  tendency  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  is  to  divide  the  peasantry 
of  every  village  into  a  class  of  compara¬ 
tively  rich  peasants,  on  the  one  hand, 
holding  and  cultivating  most  of  the  land, 
and  a  larger  class  of  rural  proletarians, 
without  land  and  having  nothing  to  live 
by  but  their  manual  trade.  The  tendency, 
in  short,  is  toward  the  break  up  of  the 
communal  tenure,  and  instead  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Commune  invading  Europe,  as  Cavour 
once  said  there  was  fear  it  would  do,  we  are 
likely  to  see  the  individual  tenure  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  invading  Russia  and  super¬ 
seding  primitive  rural  institutions  in  that 
country,  as  it  has  already  superseded  them 
in  others.  ”  It  is  quite  evident,”  says 
Stepniak,  ”  that  Russia  is  marching  in  this 
direction.  If  nothing  happens  to  check 
or  hinder  the  process  of  interior  di>>inte- 
gration  in  our  villages,  in  another  genera¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  on  one  side  an  agricult¬ 
ural  proletariat  of  sixty  or  seventy  mill¬ 
ions,  and  on  the  other  a  few  thousand 
landlords,  mostly  former  koulaks  and  mir- 
eaters,  in  possession  of  all  the  land.”  It 
is  legally  permissible  at  present  for  a  Rus¬ 
sian  commune,  if  it  so  choose,  to  abolish 
its  communal  system  of  property  and 
adopt  individual  property  instead  of  it, 
and  although  this  has  been  very  seldom 
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done  ns  yet,  we  are  told  by  Thun  that  the 
rich  peasants  and  the  very  poor  peasants 
arc  both  stronf^ly  in  favor  .of  the  step,  be> 
cause  it  would  give  the  one  permanent 
ownership  of  the  land  and  the  other  per¬ 
manent  relief  from  its  burdens.  When  a 
commune  gets  divided  in  this  way  into  a 
rich  class  of  members  and  a  poor  class, 
the  old  brotherliness  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  village  are  said  by  the 
same  authority  always  to  disappear  and  a 
more  selfish  spirit  to  take  their  place  ;  but 
then  it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  assist  a  neighbor  out  of  a 
little  ditticulty  of  the  way  than  to  meet  the 
unremitting  claims  of  a  class  that  have 
sunk  into  permanent  poverty.  Anyway, 
the  temptation  is  equally  strong  on  both 
parties  to  escape  from  the  worries  of  their 
present  situation  through  the  rich  buying 
out  the  poor. 

Another  tendency  working  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  old 
system  of  large  house  communities  that 
prevailed  before  the  emancipation.  The 
average  household  has  been  reduced  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  6ve  souls,  the  married 
children  setting  up  houses  of  their  own 
instead  of  dwelling  under  one  roof  with 
their  father  and  grandfather.  The  house 
is  a  mere  hut,  with  no  furniture  but  a 
table  and  a  wooden  bench  used  by  night 
for  a  bed,  but  still  the  separate  mimatje  has 
increased  to  an  embarrassing  extent  the 
expenses  of  the  peasant's  living  at  the 
very  time  that  other  circumstances  have 
reduced  his  resources.  The  reason  for 
the  break-up  of  the  house  communities 
has  been  the  desire  to  escape  partly  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
but  chiefly  from  the  incessant  quarrels  that 
prevailed  between  the  several  members 
about  the  amount  they  each  contributed 
to  the  cx)mmon  funds  as  compared  with 
the  amount  they  ate  and  drank  out  of 
them.  One  of  the  brothers  goes  to  St. 
Petersburg  during  the  winter  months  as  a 
cabman  and  bring  back  a  hundred  roubles, 
while  another  gets  work  as  a  forester  near 
home,  and  earns  no  more  than  twenty- 
flve.  Now,  according  to  an  author  quot¬ 
ed  by  Stepniak,  who  is  describing  a  fam¬ 
ily  among  whom  he  has  lived,  the  ques¬ 
tion  always  is  :  “  Why  should  he  (the 
forester)  consume  with  such  avidity  the 
tea  and  sugar  dearly  purchased  with  the 
cabman’s  money  f  And  in  general,  why 
should  this  tea  be  absorbed  with  such 


greediness  by  all  the  numerous  members 
of  the  household — by  the  elder  brother, 
for  instance,  who  alone  drank  something 
like  eighty  cups  a  day  (the  whole  family 
consumed  about  nine  hundred  cups  per 
diem)  while  he  did  not  move  a  finger 
toward  earning  all  this  tea  and  sugar  t 
While  the  cabman  was  freezing  in  the  cold 
night  air,  or  busying  himself  with  some 
drunken  passenger,  or  was  being  abused 
and  beaten  by  a  policeman  on  duty  near 
some  theatre,  this  elder  brother  was  com¬ 
fortably  stretched  upon  his  belly,  on  the 
warm  family  oven,  pouting  out  some  non¬ 
sense  about  twenty-seven  bears  whom  he 
had  seen  rambling  through  the  country 
with  their  whelps  in  search  of  new  laud 
for  settlement.  ”  And  so  the  quarrel  goes 
round  ;  always  the  old  difiiiculty  of  meum 
and  tuum,  so  hard  to  reconcile  except 
under  a  regime  of  individual  property. 

In  fact,  the  shifts  to  which  the  Russian 
peasantry,  like  other  peasantries  elsewhere, 
have  been  reduced  to  solve  this  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  their  common  land 
constitute  one  main  cause  of  their  agricult¬ 
ural  backwardness  and  their  consequent 
poverty.  Elis4e  Reclus  calculates  that  if 
the  Russian  fields  were  cultivated  like 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  could  pro¬ 
duce,  instead  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ion  hectolitres  of  com  annually  about  five 
milliards,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  feed 
a  population  of  five  hundred  million  souls. 
A  few  lessons  in  good  husbandry  will  do 
much  more  for  the  comfort  of  a  people 
than  many  changes  of  social  organizations  ; 
but  good  husbandry  is  virtually  impossible 
under  a  system  of  unstable  tenure,  which 
turns  a  man  necessarily  out  of  his  holding 
every  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  a  new 
distribution  of  the  land,  and  which  com¬ 
pels  him  to  take  his  holding,  when  he  gets 
it,  in  some  thirty  or  forty  scattered  plots. 
Redistributions,  it  is  true,  do  not  occur  so 
very  frequently  as  we  might  suppose.  As 
Russian  land  is  all  cultivated  on  a  three 
years’  rotation,  one  might  be  apt  to  look 
for  a  new  distribution  every  three  years, 
but  that  almost  never  occurs.  Thun  states 
that  in  the  province  of  Moscow  during  the 
twenty  years  1858-1878  the  average  inter¬ 
val  of  distribution  was  12^  years,  four  ro¬ 
tations  ;  that  49  per  cent  of  tire  communes 
ha<l  a  distribution  only  once  in  15  years, 
and  37  per  cent,  only  once  in  20  years. 
The  dislike  to  frequent  distributions  is 
growing,  on  the  obvious  and  very  reason- 
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able  ground  that  they  either  disconragc  a 
man  from  doing  well  by  his  land,  or  they 
inflict  on  him  the  grave  injustice  of  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  ground  be  has  himself 
improved  before  he  has  reaped  from  it  the 
due  reward  of  his  labor.  The.  tendency 
toward  individual  property  is  therefore 
strongly  at  work  here,  and  as  this  system 
of  periodical  redistribution  is  established 
merely  to  give  every  man  that  natural  right 
by  virtue  of  his  birth  to  a  share  in  the 
land,  which  is  now  in  so  many  cases  such 
a  delusive  irony,  the  resistance  to  the  new 
tendency  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
resolute.  The  runrig  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  prevails  in  Russia  in  the  same 
form  as  it  did  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  does  not  give  any  similar  appearance 
of  decay.  Stepniak  says  the  peasants  still 
prefer  that  arrangement  because  it  allows 
room  for  perfect  fairness — perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  meum  and  tuum — in  the 
distribution  of  their  most  precious  com¬ 
modity,  the  land,  which  always  presents 
great  variety  as  to  (juality  of  soil  and  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  roads,  water,  the 
village,  etc.  Under  a  communal  system 
with  many  members  this  method  of  ar¬ 
rangement  is  almost  indispensable  to  avoid 
quarrels  and  prevent  the  indolent  from 
shirking  their  proper  share  of  the  work, 
but  its  agricultural  disadvantages  are  so 
great  that  it  never  long  resists  an  improv¬ 
ing  husbandry.  Although  an  owner,  the 
Russian  peasant,  in  consequence  of  the 
shifting  nature  of  his  subject,  is  said  by 
Stepniak  to  have  none  of  that  passionate 
feeling  of  ownership  and  that  profound 
delight  in  his  land  which  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the  West, 
but  he  has — what  is  really  the  same  thing 
— a  deep  sense  of  personal  dignity  from 
its  possession,  and  he  feels  himself  to 
have  lost  caste  if  he  is  forced  to  give  up 
his  holding  and  become  a  mere  batrai,  or 
wage  laborer.  All  the  pride  of  ownership 
is  already  there,  and  in  tlie  changes  of  the 
immediate  future  it  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  asserting  its  place. 

The  Russian  communal  system  is  thus 
threatening  to  break  up  ;  it  is  on  its  trial. 
It  is  certainly  producing  as  much  poverty 
as  any  of  the  much  denounced  systems  of 
western  nations,  and  we  shall  now  add 
that,  so  far  from  checking  revolutionary 
agitation  at  home,  it  has  positively  as¬ 
sisted,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in 
nursing  it.  The  Nihilist  agitation  has 
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contracted  more  and  more  of  an  agrarian 
character,  and  what,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  Czar’s  reign,  was  a  movement  of 
a  more  or  less  academic  character — a  lav¬ 
ish  outpouring  of  the  spirit  that  eternally 
denies — is  now  concentrating  itself  into  a 
peasant’s  cry  for  more  land  and  less  rent 
and  'taxes.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  Revolutionar}^  Party  of  Russia  has  been 
divided  into  two  separate  organizations, 
which  sometimes  work  together  and 
sometimes  fight  together,  as  the  manner 
of  revolutionists  seems  to  be  ;  but  both 
sides  address  tliemselves  to  the  wants  of 
the  peasantry,  and  profess  to  give  voice  to 
their  specific  grievances  and  demands. 
C>no — the  better-known  section  which  act¬ 
ually  accomplished  the  a-ssassi nation  of  the 
late  Czar — calls  itself  the  Will  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  Party,  because  it  bolds  that  in  politics 
the  great  aim  should  always  be  to  study 
and  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  other  takes  the  name  of 
the  Black  Division  Party,  because  the  thing 
the  people  most  want  at  present  is  the 
black  division,  t.e. ,  the  great  new  redistri- 
bution  of  the  whole  land  of  the  empire, 
including  the  estates  of  the  noblesse.  The 
object  of  this  great  secular  division  of  the 
land  would  be  to  distribute  it  more  fairly 
among  the  communes,  and  in  the  system 
of  agrarian  ideas  that  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  peasantry,  it  seems  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  a  universal  redis¬ 
tribution  of  that  kind  should  occur  once 
in  an  age  as  that  a  local  redistribution  of 
the  communal  allotments  should  be  made 
every  few  years.  The  “  Old  Believers” 
mix  this  idea  up  with  their  dreams  of  a 
great  millennial  reign,  and  keep  on  think¬ 
ing  that  the  day  after  to  morrow  is  to 
bring  in  the  happy  period  before  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  truth  is  to  prevail  and 
the  land  is  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  ;  and  a  feeling  easily  gets  about  among 
the  peasantry  generally  that  the  “  black 
division”  is  at  last  coming.  Such  a  feel¬ 
ing  was  very  widespread  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  Czar,  and,  indeed,  is  still  so. 
Rumors  fly  every  now  and  then  from  ham¬ 
let  to  hamlet  like  wildfire,  no  one  knows 
whence  or  how,  that  the  division  is  to  be 
made  in  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  year ; 
that  the  Czar  has  decreed  it,  and  when  it 
does  not  come,  that  the  Czar’s  wishes 
have  for  the  time  been  thwarted,  as  they 
had  so  often  been  thwarted  before,  by  the 
selfish  machinations  of  the  noblesse.  For 
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the  peasant  has  a  profound  and  touching 
belief  in  hisCEar.  There  may  be  agrarian 
socialism  in  his  creed,  but  it  is  not  the 
agrarian  socialism  of  the  schools.  The  first 
article  of  his  faith — and  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  natural  faith  of  the  peasant  all 
the  world  over — is  that  the  earth  is  the 
Ix)rd’8and  not  the  nobility’s  ;  but  his  sec* 
ond  is  that  the  Czar  is  the  Lt)rd’s  steward, 
sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  dividing  the 
land  justly  among  his  people.  If  the 
easant  hopes  for  the  black  division,  he 
opes  for  it  from  the  Czar.  The  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act  has  been  far  from  giving  him 
the  land  or  the  liberty  he  looked  for,  but 
he  believes — and  nothing  will  shake  him 
out  of  the  belief — that  the  Emancipation 
Law  which  the  Czar  actually  decreed  was 
a  righteous  law  that  would  have  met  all 
the  people’s  wishes  and  claims,  but  that 
this  law  has  been  altered  seriously  to  their 
disadvantage,  under  the  influence  of  the 
noblesse,  in  the  process  of  carrying -it  into 
execution.  But  his  confidence  always  is 
that  the  Czar  will  still  interfere  and  put 
everything  to  rights.  And  when,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  revolutionist  Stepha- 
novitch  stirred  up  some  disturbances  in 
Southern  Russia,  which  were  commonly 
dignified  at  the  time  with  the  name  of  a 
peasants'  insurrection,  he  was  only  able  to 
succeed  in  doing  what  he  did  by  first  go¬ 
ing  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  petition  from 
the  peasants  of  the  distric  tto  the  Czar, 
and  then  issuing  on  his  return  a  false  proc¬ 
lamation  in  the  Czar’s  name,  commanding 
the  people  to  rise  against  the  noblesse, 
who  were  declared  to  be  persistently  ob¬ 
structing  and  defeating  His  Majesty’s  good 
and  just  intentions  for  his  loyal  peoph ’s 
welfare.  If  an  imperial  proclamation  were 
issued  to  the  contrary  effect — a  proclama¬ 
tion  condemning  or  repudiating  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  peasants — the  latter  would 
refuse  to  believe  it  to  be  genuine.  That 
occurs  agaiu  and  again  about  this  very 
idea  of  the  black  division,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  brains  of  the  rural 
population.  It  often  happens  that  in  a 
season  of  excitement,  like  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Turkisb  war,  or  of  famine,  like  the 
winter  of  1880-81,  the  rumors  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  black  division  become  espe¬ 
cially  definite  and  lively,  and  lead  to  meet¬ 
ings  and  discussions  and  disturbances 
which  the  Government  think  it  prudent  to 
stop.  In  1879  the  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  with  this  object  in  view,  issued  a  cir¬ 


cular  contradicting  the  rumors  that  were 
spread  abroad,  wliich  was  read  in  all  the 
villages  and  aflSxedtothe  public  buildings. 
It  stated,  as  plainly  as  it  was  possible  to 
state  anything,  that  there  would  be  no  re¬ 
distribution,  and  that  the  landlords  would 
retain  their  property  ;  but  it  produced  no 
effect.  Professor  Engelhardt  wrote  one 
of  his  published  "  Letters  from  a  Village” 
at  that  very  moment,  and  states  that  the 
moujikt  would  not  understand  the  circular 
to  mean  anything  more  than  a  request 
that  they  would  for  a  time  abstain  from 
gossiping  at  random  about  the  coining  re¬ 
distribution.  One  of  their  reasons  for 
making  this  odd  misinterpretation  is  curi¬ 
ous.  The  circular  warned  the  people 
against  ”  evil-intentioned  ”  persons  who 
disseminated  false  reports,  and  gave  in¬ 
structions  to  the  authorities  to  apprehend 
them.  These  evil-intentioned  persons 
were,  of  course,  the  Nihilist  agitators, 
who  were  making  use  of  these  reports  to 
foment  an  agrarian  insurrection  ;  but  the 
peasants  took  these  enemies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  the  landlords  and  others 
who  bad,  they  believed,  set  themselves 
against  the  redistribution  movement  and 
prevented  the  benevolence  and  righteous 
purposes  of  the  Czar  from  descending  upon 
his  people.  In  some  parts  of  Russia  there 
has  sprung  up  since  1870  a  group  of  peas¬ 
antry  known  as  ”  the  medalmen,”  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Czar 
not  only  wants  to  give  them  more  land, 
but  has  long  since  decreed  their  exemption 
from  all  taxation  except  the  poll  tax.  They 
say,  moreover,  that  he  struck  a  medal  to 
commemorate  this  gracious  design  of  his, 
which  has  been,  as  usual,  so  wickedly 
frustrated  by  his  subordinates  ;  and  that 
even  as  things  are,  one  has  but  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  these  medals  and  show  it  to  the 
collector,  and  the  collectors  are  bound  to 
give  the  holder  the  exemption  he  wants. 
The  medals  to  which  so  much  virtue  is 
ascribed  are  merely  the  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Serfs  ;  but  the  “  medalmen,”  who  are 
generally  men  that  have  parted  with  their 
land,  sold  their  houses,  and  settled  at  the 
mines,  pay  very  high  prices  for  one  of 
these  medals,  wear  it  constantly  about 
their  necks,  and  think  it  will  secure  them 
a  genuine  respite  from  the  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation  they  have  to  bear. 

The  Nihilist  propagandists  think — and 
the  idea  seems  very  remarkable — that  this 
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childish  and  ignorant  confidence  in  the 
Caar  will  not  be  able  to  stand  much  longer 
the  strain  of  the  increasing  difiiculties  of 
the  rural  situation.  The  propagandists 
make  it  their  business  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  of  the  black  division  in  the  hearts  of 
the  tnoujfkM,  and  make  use  of  every  sue* 
cessive  disappointment  at  its  continued  de- 
Iht  as  an  instrument  of  alienating  the 
auctions  of  the  people  from  the  throne. 
A  peasantry  are  very  slow  to  throw  over 
old  sentiments,  and  will  suffer  long  before 
breaking  with  the  past,  but  they  take  a 
sure  grip  of  their  own  interest,  and  they 
will  turn  sometimes  very  decisively  and 
very  gregariously  to  new  deliverers.  The 
Russian  peasants  see  themselves  settled  on 
plots  of  ground  too  small  to  work  with 
rofit,  and  overburdened  with  taxes  ;  they 
ave  to  pay  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  their 
earnings  in  dues  of  all  kinds  on  their  land  ; 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad  and  see 
two-thirds  of  the  country  still  unpossessed 
by  the  people,  one-half  still  owned  by  the 
State,  and  one-sixth  by  the  greater  land- 
owners  ;  and  with  the  communistic  ideas 
in  which  they  have  been  nursed,  they  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  a  new  division  of  the 
greater  order  to  take  place.  A  gigantic 
crofter  question  is  impending,  and  this 
agrarian  agitation  for  mure  land  is  likely 
enough  to  make  Nihilism  a  more  formid¬ 
able  thing  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  llitherto  it  has  taken  little 


hold  of  the  peasantry.  At  first  it  was  a 
movement  of  educated  young  Russia 
merely,  and  might  be  counted  with  the 
ordinary  intellectual  excesses  of  youth. 
It  only  became  a  serious  political  force 
after  the  Emancipation  Act.  For  reasons 
which  there  is  no  room  to  enter  upon  here, 
the  landed  classes  were  largely  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  new  legislation,  and  the  im¬ 
poverished  families  were  filled  with  the 
bitterest  and  most  violent  hatred  of  the 
Government.  Their  members  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  at  the  universities,  in 
the  army,  in  the  Government  offices,  and 
everywhere  steeped  in  resentment  and  dis¬ 
content.  They  became  zealous  recruits  of 
Nihilism,  and  converted  it  into  active  con¬ 
spiracy  and  revolution.  But  it  was  still  a 
movement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
spite  of  immense  exertions  it  has  remain¬ 
ed  so.  The  situation,  however,  is  rapidly 
changing,  and  with  the  rise — so  remark¬ 
able  in  many  ways — of  a  numerous  rural 
proletariat  in  the  country  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enjoy  special  protection  against 
it,  with  the  growing  distress  and  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  peasantry,  with  the  louder  and 
more  persistent  cries  for  the  black  divi¬ 
sion,  which  their  hereditary  conception  of 
agrarian  justice  suggests  to  them  as  the 
only  solution  of  their  troubles,  who  will 
say  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 
National  Revitv. 
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IIatino  dealt  in  a  previous  article  (see 
Contemporary  Review,  June,  1889)* 
with  the  voice  in  its  every-day  garb  of 
speech,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of 
it  as  it  is  when  transfigured  in  song.  The 
organ  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  in 
song  it  is  used  strictly  as  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment-one,  too,  of  far  more  complex 
structure  than  any  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  mechanism  of  voice  has 
already  been  described,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
three  essential  elements  in  its  production  : 


*  See  Angust  issue  of  Tbk  Eclectic. 


1,  the  air  blast,  or  motive  power  ;  2,  the 
vibrating  reed,  or  tone-prr^noing  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  3,  the  sounding  board,  or  reinforc¬ 
ing  cavities.  These,  to  parody  a  well- 
worn  physiolt^ical  metaphor,  are  the  three 
legs  of  the  tripod  of  voice  ;  defect  in,  or 
mismanagement  of,  any  one  of  them  is 
fatal  to  the  musical  efficiency  of  the  vocal 
instrument.  The  air  supplied  by  the  lungs 
is  moulded  into  sound  by  the  innumerable 
nimble  little  fingers  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  vocal  cords.  These  fingers 
(which  prosaic  anatomists  call  fibre*),  be¬ 
sides  being  almost  countless  in  number, 
are  arrang^  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that 
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every  one  who  dissects  them  finds  ont 
something;  new,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  forthwith  given  to  the  world  as  an 
important  discovery.  It  is  probable  that 
no  amount  of  macerating  or  teazing  out 
with  pincers  will  ever  bring  us  to  “  final¬ 
ity”  in  this  matter  ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  profit  us  much  as  regards  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice  if  the 
last  tiny  fibrilla  of  muscle  were  run  to 
earth.  The  mind  can  form  no  clearer  no¬ 
tions  of  the  infinitely  little  than  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  great,  and  the  microscopic  move¬ 
ments  of  these  tiny  strips  of  contractile 
tissue  would  be  no  more  real  to  us  than 
the  figures  which  express  the  rapidity  of 
light  and  the  vast  stretches  of  astronomi. 
cal  time  and  distance.  Moreover,  no  two 
persons  have  their  laryngeal  muscles  ar¬ 
ranged  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  a 
circumstance  which  of  itself  goes  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  toward  explaining  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  human  voices.  The 
wonderful  diversity  of  expression  in  faces 
which  structurally,  as  we  may  say,  are  al¬ 
most  identical  is  due  to  minute  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  little  muscles 
which  move  the  skin.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  of  the  larynx.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  more  appreciable  differences, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  larynx  itself  is  as  various  in 
size  and  shape  as  the  nose  ;  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice. 
The  most  laborious  anatomical  Gradgriiid 
would  shrink  appalled  from  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  capacity  and  trace  the 
shape  of  the  various  resonance  chambers 
— chest,  throat,  mouth,  and  nose,  with  the 
many  intricate  iittle  passages  and  cave¬ 
like  spaces  communicating  with  the  latter 
—yet  the  slightest  difference  in  the  fonn, 
size,  or  material  structure  of  any  of  these 
parts  must  have  its  effect  in  modifying 
the  voice  to  some  extent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  singers,  who  are 
often  rather  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
voice  is  formed  solely  in  the  larynx,  are 
yet  generally  surprised  to  be  told  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  voice  cannot  be  certainly 
determined  by  examination  of  that  organ. 
From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  vocal  machine,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  rash  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  nature  of  the  voice  from 
the  appearance  of  the  larynx  as  it  would 


be  to  take  the  shape  of  the  nose  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  moral  character.  It  can  only  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that,  other  things 
(notably,  the  resonance  chambers)  being 
equal,  one  expects  a  lai^e,  roomy  larynx, 
with  thick,  powerful  cords,  to  yield  a 
deep,  massive  voice,  and  a  small  organ, 
with  slender  cords,  to  send  forth  a  shrill, 
high-pitched  voice.  These  two  types  rep¬ 
resent  the  male  and  female  voice  respec¬ 
tively  ;  that  of  the  child  belongs  to  the 
latter  category.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
largest  larynx  and  the  smallest  is,  after  all, 
very  trifling  in  itself.  For  instance,  the 
vocal  cords  in  women  are  but  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  in  men,  and  the 
other  dimensions  vary  in  much  the  same 
proportion.  A  like  difference  prevails 
throughout  the  resonant  apparatus,  the  re¬ 
inforcing  chambers  being  larger  in  men, 
and  their  walla  (which  are  built  up  of 
bone,  gristle,  and  muscle)  denser  and  more 
solid. 

The  voice  varies  in  compass  no  less  than 
in  quality.  A  priori  long  vocal  cords 
should  indicate  great  range  of  tone,  but 
so  much  depends  on  the  management  of 
these  vibrating  reeds  that  comparatively 
little  significance  can  be  attached  to  mere 
length.  The  average  compass  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  voice  is  from  two  to  three  octaves,  the 
latter  limit  being  seldom  exceeded.  The 
artistic  effect  produced  with  this  small 
stock  of  available  notes  is  as  wonderful  in 
its  way  as  the  marvellous  results  that  can 
be  got  out  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphaliet.  In  singing  up  the  scale,  the 
vocalist  feels  that  at  a  certain  point  he  has 
to  alter  his  method  of  production  in  order 
to  reach  the  higher  notes.  This  point 
marks  the  break  between  the  so-called 
“  chest”  and  “  head  ”  registers,  or  what 
I  may  call  the  lower  and  upper  stories  of 
the  voice. 

The  subject  of  the  registers  has  been 
much  debated  by  the  learned,  and  still 
more  perhaps  by  the  unlearned  ;  it  is  the 
‘‘  Eastern  question”  of  vocal  physiology. 
Quite  a  considerable  literature  has  gathered 
round  it ;  philosophers  have  lost  their 
tempers  and  musicians  have  shown  a  plen¬ 
tiful  lack  of  harmony  in  discussing  it. 
The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject 
have  been  increased  by  the  fantastic  ter¬ 
minology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  pre- scientific  age,  and  by  the  er¬ 
roneous  observations  of  incompetent  per- 
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sons.  I  can  touch  only  very  lightly  on 
the  subject  here,  but  those  who  may  wish 
for  a  full  exposition  of  my  views  on  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  a  little  work 
which  I  published  some  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  eight  lan¬ 
guages.*  It  may  be  asked.  What  is  a 
register  f  The  bmt  definition  I  can  offer 
is  that  it  is  a  series  of  tones  of  like  quality 
produced  by  a  particular  adjustment  of 
the  vocal  cords  to  receive  the  air-blast 
from  the  lungs.  The  question  is  what 
the  “  particular  adjustment”  is  in  each 
case.  The  first  step  toward  clearing  up 
the  subject  is  to  discard  the  terms  ”  chest” 
and  “  head  ”  voice,  which  are  meaning¬ 
less  and  often  misleading.  Whatever 
number  of  roisters  there  may  be,  and 
however  they  may  bo  produced,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  change  of  mechanism  takes 
place  only  in  the  larynx.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  terms  ”  long  reed  ”  and 
‘  ‘  short  reed  ’  ’  register  should  be  used  to 
designate  the  two  fundamental  divisions 
of  the  human  voice.  In  the  former, 
usually  called  ‘‘  chest  voice,”  the  vocal 
cords  vibrate  in  their  whole  length,  and 
the  sounds  are  reinforced  largely  by  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  the  wails  of  which  can 
be  felt  to  vibrate  strongly  when  this  regis¬ 
ter  is  used.  In  the  latter,  “  head  voice,” 
or  falsetto,  only  a  part  of  the  cord  vibrates, 
and  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  the  upper 
resonators,  month,  bony  cavities  of  the 
skull,  etc.  It  is  this  which  has  (nven  rise 
to  the  absurd  statements  of  singers  that 
they  could  /eel  their  head  notes  coming 
from  the  back  of  the  nose,  the  forehead, 
etc.  In  the  “  long  reed  ”  register  the 
pitch  is  raised  by  increasing  tension  of  the 
vibrating  element ;  in  the  “  short  reed  ” 
register  by  gradual  shortening  of  it.  This 
is  effected  by  a  curiuos  process,  which  can 
be  distinctly  seen  in  the  living  throat  with 
the  laryngoscope.  The  two  cords  are 
forced  against 'each  other  at  their  hinder 
part  with  such  force  as  to  stop  each  other’s 
movement.  While  the  notes  of  the  chest 
register  issue  from  the  natural  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  the  head  notes  come  through 
an  artificially  diminished  orifice,  the  chink 
becoming  gradually  smaller  till  there  is 
nothing  left  to  vibrate,  when  the  limit  of 
the  voice  is  reached.  The  two  registers 
generally  overlap  for  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
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millan  A  Ck>.  Sixth  edition.  1^. 
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tent,  a  few  notes  about  the  middle  of  the 
voice  being  capable  of  being  sung  in 
either.  Some  voices  have  no  break  in 
their  entire  compass,  the  same  mechanism 
being  used  throughout,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  It  was  the  constant  aim  of  the 
famous  old  Italian  singing  masters  to  unite 
the  two  natural  registers  so  perfectly  that 
no  break  should  be  perceptible. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  gen¬ 
erally  received  explanation  of  the  registers 
was  that,  while  in  the  delivery  of  chest 
notes  the  whole  substance  of  the  vocal 
cord  vibrated,  in  the  “  ..vad  ”  voice  only 
its  thin  inner  margin  did  so  ;  in  both  cases 
the  entire  lenptk  of  the  cord  was  supposed 
to  vibrate.  The  shortening  of  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  reed,  however,  by  the  mutual  “  stop¬ 
ping”  process  mentioned  above,  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  /act  which  can  be  seen.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  the  two  processes 
of  shortening  and  margioal  vibration  may 
be  combined.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
true  mechanism  of  the  falsetto  voice,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute. 
It  is  clear  that  the  term  has  been  used  by 
different  persons  in  different  senses,  and 
much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  on  the 
subject  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  this 
cause.  By  most  of  the  old  Italian  writers, 
the  term  falsetto  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  head  voice  ;  by  others  it  is  employed 
to  denote  that  kind  of  voice  ”  whereby  a 
man  going  beyond  the  upper  limit  of  his 
natural  voice  counterfeits  that  of  a  woman” 
(Rousseau,  ”  Dictionnaire  de  Musique”). 
A  similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  beauty  of  falsetto,  some  speaking 
rapturously  of  its  fiute-like  softness,  others 
reviling  it  as  ”  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  timbree  of  the  human  voice”  (Rous¬ 
seau,  ibid.).  I  venture  with  all  humility 
to  submit  that  ”  falsetto”  and  ”  head 
voice”  should  not  be  used  interchangeably. 
The  ‘‘  long  reed  ”  and  “  short  reed  ” 
registers  are  used  alike  by  the  two  sexes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  voice,  how¬ 
ever,  belonging  to  the  former,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  female  to  the  latter. 
The  term  “  falsetto”  should  be  reserved 
for  the  artificial  method  of  delivery,  by 
which  the  limited  ‘‘short  reed”  register 
in  men  is  forced  upward  beyond  its  nat¬ 
ural  compass.  In  this  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  the  air  is  blown  up  from  the  lungs  so 
gently  that  it  has  not  sufficient  power  to 
throw  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vocal 
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cord  into  vibration.  This  accounts  for 
the  soft,  “  flute- like”  tones  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  falsetto  voice. 

To  sum  up  the  mechanism  of  the  regis¬ 
ters,  there  is  first  the  ‘‘  long  reed  ”  or 
‘‘  chest”  register,  in^which  the  cords  vi¬ 
brate  in  their  whole  length  and  thickness  ; 
then  the  ‘‘  short  reed  ”  or  ‘‘  head  ”  regis¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  vibrating  reed  is  grad¬ 
ually  shortened  ;  lastly,  the  falsetto,  which 
belongs  to  men  alone,  and  is  formed  by 
the  vibration  of  the  margins  only  of  the 
shortened  reeds.  Pitch  rises  in  the  long 
reed  register  owing  to  increasing  tension 
of  the  cords  accompanied  by  increasing 
rapidity  of  vibration  ;  when  the  cord  can¬ 
not  be  made  more  tense,  the  device  of 
shortening  the  reed  is  brought  into  play. 
In  the  upper  register  not  only  is  the  aper¬ 
ture  between  the  cords  (”  glottis”)  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  smallest  possible  size,  but  the 
whole  upper  orifice  of  the  lar^'nx  is  com¬ 
pressed  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  very  narrow  chink  for  the  voice  to 
pass  through.  In  the  lower  register,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  larynx  is  wide  open, 
and  the  vibrating  air  nishes  forth  in  a  full 
broad  stream  of  sound. 

Many  singing  masters,  not  content  with 
the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  voice 
which  have  just  been  indicated,  insist  that 
there  are  five  different  registers,  each  with 
a  distinct  mechanism  of  its  own.  I  am 
not  a  maestro,  and  therefore  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that,  artistically  speaking,  there 
oupht  to  be  five  registers,  or,  in  fact,  any 
number  of  them  that  may  be  thought  de¬ 
sirable.  But  if  that  is  a  necessity  of  art, 
it  is  not  a  necessity  of  Nature,  which  does 
all  that  is  required  by  the  simple  process 
which  has  been  described.  The  differ¬ 
ences  of  mechanism  on  which  the  singing 
masters  profess  to  base  their  division  are 
mostly  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
even  hardly  appreciable  by  the  ordinary 
intellect.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a 
way  of  reconciling  their  views  with  mine, 
diametrically  opposed  as  they  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be.  As  a  physiologist,  I  speak 
solely  of  the  tone  of  a  note,  that  is  to  say, 
of  its  place  in  the  musied  scale,  and  1 
say.  That  note,  is  delivered  by  the  long 
reed  or  short  reed  adjustment,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  as  musicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  maestri,  speaking  of  the  quality  as 
well  MS  the  tone,  say.  That  note  ought  to 
be  delivered  in  such  and  such  a  way  to 


make  it  artistically  beautiful.  In  the  one 
case,  in  shor^  the  voice  is  considered 
purely  as  it  is  produced  in  the  larynx  ;  in 
the  other,  as  it  is  delivered  by  a  well- 
trained  singer  managing  his  resonance  ap¬ 
paratus  to  the  best  advantage.  Now,  for 
this  result  many  things  are  needed  besides 
the  correct  adjustment  of  the  vocal  cords. 
The  supply  of  breath  must  be  regulated  to 
a  nicety,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
soft  palate,  cheeks,  and  lips  must  be  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  is  best  for  the  utterance 
of  each  particular  note.  There  are  rules 
founded  on  experience  which  govern  all 
these  things  ;  these  rules  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  subjective  sensations,  which  are 
scientifically  absurd,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  practically  useful,  as  indicating  the 
feelings  that  should  accompany  the  right 
performance  of  the  manoeuvre  required. 
It  is  on  all  this  complicated  mechanism 
that  the  five  registers  of  the  singing  mas¬ 
ters  are  based  ;  the  more  or  less  fanciful 
changes  in  the  larynx,  to  which  the}-  at¬ 
tribute  the  slight,  but  artistically  vital, 
differences  in  production  which  their 
trained  ear  enables  them  to  appreciate, 
have  in  reality  but  little  share  in  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  difference  between  artistic  and 
inartistic  production  of  the  voice  depends 
far  more  on  the  management  of  the  reso¬ 
nators  than  on  the  adjustment  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

This  point  will  be  better  understood  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Helmholtz  has 
shown,  every  musical  sound  is  ”  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  simples  that  is  to 
say,  the  fundamental  tone  is  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  secondary  sounds  or  ”  har¬ 
monics”  which  accompany,  and  as  it  were 
echo,  it  in  a  higher  key,  the  whole  being 
blended  into  one  sensation  to  the  ear. 
Then,  again,  it  is  well  known  that  every 
resonance  cavity  has  what  may  be  called 
an  ”  elective  aflinity”  for  one  particular 
note,  to  the  vibrations  of  which  it  re¬ 
sponds  sympathetically,  like  a  lover’s 
heart  answering  that  of  his  beloved.  As 
the  crude  note  issues  from  the  larynx,  the 
month,  tongue,  and  soft  palate  mould 
themselves  by  the  most  delicately  adapted 
movements  into  every  conceivable  variety 
of  shape,  clothing  the  raw  bones  of  sound 
with  body  and  living  richness  of  tone. 
Each  of  the  various  resonance  chambers 
re-echoes  its  corresponding  tone,  so  that 
a  single  well-delivered  note  is  in  reality  a 
full  choir  of  harmonious  sounds. 
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It  has  further  been  proved  that  each 
vowel  haa  its  own  special  pitch,  and  hence 
it  cannot  be  sounded  in  peKection  on  any 
other.  The  different  vowels,  in  fact,  are 
produced  by  modifications  in  the  length 
and  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  note  of  each  one  of  them  is  that  to 
which  such  a  resonance  chamber  naturally 
responds.  It  follows  from  this  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  effect  fusin  the  vocal 
instrument,  there  should  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  possible  adaptation  of  the  various 
vowels  to  the  notes  on  which  they  are  to 
be  sung.  Sounds  like  o  and  ou  (ou)  are 
best  rendered  in  the  lower  notes  of  the 
voice  ;  a  and  i  (ee)  in  the  upper.  It  is 
diflScult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  sing 
the  latter  vowels  on  deep  notes.  The 
marriage  of  music  to  immortal  verse  can¬ 
not  be  perfect  unless  the  various  affinities 
of  the  vowel  sounds  are  carefully  respected 
by  the  composer. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will,  I  think, 
be  evident  that  no  one,  however  happily 
gifted  in  point  of  voice,  can  use  his  en¬ 
dowment  to  the  best  advantage  without 
careful  training.  Every  note  requires  for 
its  artistic  production,  not  only  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  larynx,  but  a  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  resonators  and  suitable 
management  of  the  breath,  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  movements  involved  in  these  various 
proceedings  having  to  be  performed  auto¬ 
matically  and  with  the  most  exact  preci¬ 
sion,  and  the  whole  being  combined  into 
one  instantaneous  act.  M.  Juurdain’s 
master  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  is  made 
to  appear,  when  he  insisted  on  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  utterance  being  clearly  understood. 
When  this  has  been  acquired  the  singer  is 
still  only  like  a  child  that  has  learned  to 
stand  ;  walking,  running,  and  dancing,  in 
other  words  the  junction  of  the  separate 
notes  into  the  “  linked  sweetness”  of  an 
air,  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  vocaliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  secret  of  sympathetic  expres¬ 
sion  have  yet  to  be  acquired.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency  at  the  present  day 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  inadequate 
amount  of  training,  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  partly  due  to  an  im¬ 
perfect  appreciation  of  its  necessity.  Y ears 
are  ungrudgingly  given  to  acquiring  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  piano  or  violin,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nize  that  to  excel  with  either  of  these  in¬ 
struments  seven  or  eight  hours  of  laborious 
practice  every  day  are  necessary.  Yet 
many  seem  to  fancy  that  the  voice  can  be 


trained  in  a  few  months,  llow  preposter¬ 
ous  such  a  noUon  is  must  l>e  evident  to 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think 
about  the  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  vio¬ 
lin  or  piano  the  instrument  is  perfect  from 
the  outset,  and  the  student  has  only  to 
learn  to  play  it ;  the  singer,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  develop  -in  some  cases  al¬ 
most  to  create — his  instrument,  and  then 
to  master  the  technique  of  it.  The  human 
larynx  is,  as  already  said,  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  of  the  most  complicated  kind, 
for  its  two  reeds  are  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  modification  in  size,  shape,  man¬ 
ner  of  vibration,  etc.  A  distinguished 
surgeon  not  long  ago  edified  the  public  by 
a  (^culation  of  the  number  of  muscular 
movements  executed  by  a  young  lady  while 
performing  a  simple  piece  on  the  piano  ; 
it  would  be  hopelessly  impossible  to  count 
the  movements  of  the  muscles  which  work 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  details  of  vocal  training  I  must 
leave  to  the  singing  masters  ;  I  can  only 
touch  on  one  or  two  points  which  lie  more 
or  less  within  my  own  province.  In  the 
first  place,  the  vocal  organs  must  be 
strengthened  and  developed  by  exercise. 
The  excellent  maxim,  Memoria  excolendo 
augetur,  which  we  learned  from  the  Latin 
grammar,  is  equally  true  of  muscle,  and  a 
singer’s  thyro-arytasnoidei  should  be  in 
as  good  condition  as  a  pugilist’s  biceps. 
Such  modes  of  life  as  are  good  for  the 
general  health  will  also  help  to  improve 
the  voice  by  expanding  the  chest  and  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  organs  at  their  maximum  of 
efficiency.  In  order  to  “  know  the  stops” 
of  the  vocal  instrument,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  ”  command  it  to  any  utterance  of  har¬ 
mony,”  training  must  be  directed  to  each 
of  the  three  factors  of  voice.  The  art  of 
so  governing  the  breath  that  not  a  particle 
of  it  shall  escape  without  giving  up  its  me¬ 
chanical  e<|uivalent  of  sound  must  first  of 
all  be  acquired.  The  vocal  cords  must  use 
the  breath  as  Jacob  did  the  angel  with 
whom  he  wrestled  ;  they  must  not  suffer 
it  to  depart  till  it  has  blessed  them.  The 
first  thing  the  singer  has  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  breathe  ;  he  must  fill  his  lungs  without 
gasping,  and  empty  them  quickly  or  slow¬ 
ly,  gently  or  with  violence,  according  to 
his  needs.  Much  has  been  written  on 
this  matter  with  which  I  need  not  {rerplex 
the  reader.  The  problem  is  how  the 
lungs  can  be  replenished  most  advantage¬ 
ously  for  the  purposes  of  the  singer.  The 
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chest  is  expanded  by  pulling  up  the  ribs, 
and  by  pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  or 
muscular  partition  which  separates  the 
chest  from  the  abdomen.  In  violent  in¬ 
spiratory  effort  the  collar-bone  may  be 
forcibly  diawn  up  by  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  hut  this  ineehaiiism  is  seldom  brought 
into  play  except  in  the  dire  straggle  for 
breath  when  suffocation  is  impending.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  men  breathe  differ¬ 
ently  from  women,  the  former  using  the 
abdominal  method--that  is,  pushing  down 
the  diaphragm  -and  the  latter  doing  most 
of  the  work  with  their  upper  ribs.  One 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the  fair 
sex  insist  on  fixing  their  lower  ribs,  to 
which  the  diaphragm  is  attached,  with 
stays,  which  make  fiee  movement  of  that 
muscle  impossible.  Doctors  have  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  tight  lacing  for  the  last  three 
centuries,*  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  the 
Archbishop  of  liheims  thundered  against 
the  jackdaw.  Fashion  must  be  obeyed 
whatever  its  victims  may  have  to  suffer. 
It  is  right  to  state,  however,  that  stays  not 
long  ago  found  a  champion  in  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Professor  of  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Professor 
Uoy  caused  a  little  mild  scandal  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
by  urging  that  the  use  of  stays  might  have 
certain  advantages.  If  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  stood  up  in  Convocation 
and  denied  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  he 
could  not  have  shocked  his  hearers  more 
than  Dr.  Roy  did  by  such  a  profession  of 
heresy.  The  scientific  ladies,  who  resem¬ 
ble  the  Greek  statues  in  the  looseness  of 
their  waists  if  in  nothing  else,  groaned 
over  this  backsliding  in  high  places,  and 
their  more  frivolous  sisters  rejoiced.  A 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  however,  oppor¬ 
tunely  appeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Gar- 


*  Stays  are  generally  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  bad  a  natural  genius  for 
the  invention  of  instruments  of  torture.  They 
were,  however,  in  use  long  before  her  time. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  drawing  made  for 
me  in  1884  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfi^d  from  a 
M8.  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  date  1043. 
It  is  figured  by  Strutt,  who  calls  it  “  A  Droll 
Devil.”  Mr.  Wingfield  more  aptly  terms  it 
the  “  Fiend  of  Fashion.'*  It  represents  a  fig¬ 
ure  fantastically  dressed  in  what,  I  suppose, 
was  the  height  of  fashion  of  the  day.  Its 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject  is  that  it  wears  a  pair  of  stays,  laced 
up  in  front,  and  of  snffleient  oonstrictive 
power  to  please  a  modem  mondaine. 


son,  who  at  once  put  the  question  to  the 
touch  by  measurements  made  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  present. 
These  showed  that  the  vital  capacity 
(which  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  air 
that  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  after 
the  deepest  possible  inspiration)  was  con¬ 
siderably  greater  in  the  men  than  in  the 
women,  and  that  while  in  the.  former 
there  was  a  constant  diminution  in  tbe 
vital  capacity  in  every  period  of  ten  years 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  latter  it  ac¬ 
tually  increased  after  fifty,  a  time  of  life 
at  which  the  majority  of  ladies  begin  to 
think  more  of  comfort  than  of  restraining 
the  exuberance  of  their  “  figure.”  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  however,  that  the 
slight  pressure  exercised  by  stays  dues  not 
matter  in  the  case  of  ladies  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  use  their  voices  profession¬ 
ally,  and  who  do  not  care  to  excel  as  ama¬ 
teurs.  In  the  ordinary  work  of  life  stays 
do  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  absurdly  tight  that 
they  do  serions  harm  to  the  internal  or¬ 
gans.  In  the  case  of  the  artinte  it  is  quite 
otherwise  ;  here  anything  which  in  the 
smallest  degree  diminishes  the  vital  capac¬ 
ity  seriously  handicaps  the  singer. 

Although  the  al>dominal  mode  of  breath¬ 
ing  may  be  the  natural  method  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
in  singing  it  is  not  the  most  effective.  On 
this  point  the  empirical  traditions  of  sing¬ 
ing  masters  were  abandoned  some  years 
ago  in  favor  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  now  singers 
are  often  taught  to  breathe  by  pushing 
down  the  diaphragm  and  protruding  the 
stomach.  Anatomists  are,  however,  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  the  Italian  masters 
were  right  in  insisting  that  the  diaphragm 
should  be  fixed,  and  the  abdomen  flat  in 
inspiration  ;  in  this  method  there  is  great 
expansion  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  takes 
place  chiefly  in  this  direction.  In  this 
form  of  breathing  there  is  far  more  con¬ 
trol  over  expiration  than  when  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  displaced  ;  the  act  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  absolutely  by  the  will  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  vocalist.  Abdominal 
inspiration  is  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  followed  by  jerky  expiration,  a  defect 
which  is  fatal  to  artistic  delivery  and  most 
fatiguing  to  the  singer. 

The  training  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
vocal  machinery,  the  vibrating  element 
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and  the  resonant  apparatus,  lies  altogether 
outside  my  province.  What  I  may  call 
the  “  lingering”  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
the  ‘‘  tuning”  of  the  resonators  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  constant  practice  under  a 
good  teacher.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  self-taught  singer.  Constant  imitation 
of  the  best  models  and  the  watchful  dis¬ 
cipline  .of  an  experienced  instructor  con¬ 
stitute  the  real  secret  of  the  old  Italian 
schools  of  singing,  which  gave  such  splen¬ 
did  results.  Tosi  insisted  that  the  pupil 
should  never  sing  at  all  except  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  master.  It  is  important  that 
the  very  best  teacher  that  can  be  found 
should  be  chosen  ;  it  is  a  false  economy 
to  trust  a  young  voice  to  an  inferior  man 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness.  To  masters 
I  venture  to  hint  that  they  should  strive 
to  train  their  pupils  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  golden  age  of  song  before  the 
laryngoscope  was  invented. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  ear  should 
be  not  less  carefully  trained  than  the  vocal 
organs.  An  old  Scotch  minister  used  to 
tell  his  flock  that  the  conscience  should 
be  kept  ”  as  white  as  the  breest  o’  a  clean 
sark.”  The  ear  is  the  conscience  of  the 
voice,  and  its  purity  should  be  not  less 
jealously  guarded.  Many  singers  of  the 
flnest  vocal  endowment  fail  from  a  defect 
of  ear  ;  their  condition  is  like  that  of  a 
color-blind  painter.  Passing  indisposition 
may  sometimes  vitiate  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  temper  ;  the  artist  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  attempt  to  sing  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Two  questions  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  the  voice  still  remain  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed— viz.,  when  it  should  be  com¬ 
menced,  and  whether  it  should  be  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  so-called  ”  cracking” 
period.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
training  can  hardly  begun  too  early. 
Of  course,  the  kind  and  amount  of  practice 
that  are  necessary  in  the  adult  would  be 
monstrous  in  a  young  child,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why,  even  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  the  right  method  of  voice  produc¬ 
tion  should  not  be  taught.  Singing,  like 
every  other  art,  is  chiefly  learned  by  imi¬ 
tation,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  precious  early  years  when 
that  faculty  is  most  highly  developed. 
There  is  no  fear  of  injuring  the  larynx  or 
straining  the  voice  by  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
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habitual  faulty  vocalization  which  is  per¬ 
nicious.  The  sooner  the  right  way  of 
using  the  voice  is  taught  the  more  easy 
will  it  be  to  guard  against  the  contraction 
of  bad  habits,  which  can  only  be  corrected 
at  a  later  period  with  infinite  trouble. 
Many  of  the  finest  voices  have  been  trained 
almost  from  the  cradle,  so  to  speak.  I 
need  only  mention  Adelina  Patti,  Chris¬ 
tine  Nilsson,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Madame 
Albani  ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  other 
queens  of  song  who  owe  great  part  of 
their  success  to  the  same  cause. 

As  for  the  other  point,  I  am  still  an  ob¬ 
stinate  dissenter  from  the  ”  orthodox” 
teaching  of  singing  masters  on  the  subject. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  expressed 
my  belief  that  there  isnu  reason  why  train¬ 
ing,  within  certain  limits  and  under  strict 
supervision  hy  a  competent  person,  should 
not  be  carried  on  when  the  voice  is  in  the 
transition  stage  of  its  development  from 
childhood  to  adolescence.  The  stock 
argument,  invariably  advanced  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  education 
of  the  voice  till  it  has  passed  through  the 
”  breaking”  period,  is  that,  as  the  parts 
are  undergoing  active  changes,  they  there¬ 
fore  require  complete  rest.  This  would 
equally  apply  to  the  limbs,  and,  in  some 
degree,  also  to  the  brain.  Yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to 
forbid  growing  lads  from  exercising  their 
bodies,  even  in  games  involving  consider¬ 
able  muscular  violence,  or  to  interrupt  the 
education  of  the  mental  powers  till  the 
brain  has  become  fully  formed.  Over¬ 
pressure  there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  voice 
training  as  in  other  kinds  of  instruction. 
All  voices  are  not  capable  of  l>earing  the 
same  amount  of  training.  Each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  what  doctors 
call  the  particular  ”  indications”  that  may 
arise.  My  thesis  holds  good  only  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  many 
individual  exceptions.  A  judicious  teacher 
will,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  decid¬ 
ing  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  in  any 
given  instance 

After  the  voice  has  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  the  next  thing  is  to 
keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  f  As  Danton  said  that  the 
three  things  needed  to  ensure  success  were 
De  Vaudace,  de  Paudace,  et  encore  de 
Vaudace,  I  say  the  three  things  necessary 
to  keep  the  voice  in  good  order  arc  Prac¬ 
tice,  Practice,  and  again  Practice.  A 
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singer  who  lets  his  voice  lie  idle  is  pretty 
sure  to  lose  some  of  his  upper  notes,  his 
breathing-power  falls  below  its  highest 
standard,  and  the  larynx  becomes  less  sup¬ 
ple  and  less  obedient  to  his  will.  Another 
vital  {>oint  is  never,  if  possible,  to  use  the 
voice  when  it  is  not  at  its  best.  The 
slightest  cold  deadens  to  some  extent  the 
vibrations  of  the  cords,  and  the  resonators 
are  also  thrown  out  of  tune  by  dryness  or 
excessive  moisture  of  their  lining  mem¬ 
branes.  Bodily  weakness  or  indisposition 
is  reflected  in  the  voice  ;  the  cords  do  not 
come  firmly  together,  and  their  tension  is 
insufficient  for  perfect  purity,  much  less 
richness,  of  tone.  A  most  essential  ele¬ 
ment  iu  the  care  of  the  voice  is  attention 
to  the  general  health.  This  is  very  apt  to 
be  neglected  by  singers,  who  have  rather 
a  tendency,  as  a  class,  to  lead  the  life  of 
hot  house  plants,  living  in  rooms  from 
which  fresh  air  is  shut  out  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  pestilence,  and  taking  little  or  no 
physical  exercise.  It  is  right,  no  doubt, 
that  a  singer  should  shield  liis  precious  in¬ 
strument  from  harm  as  carefully  as  a  vio¬ 
linist  protects  his  Straduarius  or  Amati, 
but  exaggerated  precaution  may  defeat  its 
object.  Even  the  most  dainty  of  light 
tenors  cannot  live  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
wool,  and  the  delicacy  engendered  by  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  life  which  have 
been  referred  to  makes  the  slightest  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold  or  fog  almost  deadly  to  his 
artificially  enervated  throat.  A  singer 
who  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  good  voice 
should  lise,  if  not  exactly  with  his  brother 
minstrel,  the  lark,  at  least  pretty  early, 
say,  before  eight  in  the  moniing.  Tosi 
says  that  the  best  hour  for  practice  is  the 
first  of  the  sun,  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a 
“  counsel  of  perfection  ”  beyond  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  unheroic  age.  The  singer 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  should  harden  his  constitution  by 
leading,  as  far  &s  possible,  a  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Nothing  gives  richness  and  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  voice  like  vigorous  health  ;  an 
experienced  ear  can  often  tell  a  man’s 
physical  condition  by  the  full,  generous 
“  ring”  of  his  tones,  both  in  singing  and 
speaking. 

There  is  even  more  superstition  among 
singers  than  among  speakers,  as  to  what 
is  “  good  for  the  voice.”  A  formidable 
list  of  things  which  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  injurious  is  given  by  Pliny  ; 
it  includes  such  a  variety  of  animal  and 


vegetable  substances  that  one  wonders  how 
unfortunate  vocalists  could  have  found  life 
worth  living  under  such  ultra-Spartan  con¬ 
ditions.  (3ur  modern  artifUt  tend  to  err 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  judge 
from  their  extraordinarily  comprehensive 
views  as  to  what  is  “good  ”  for  the  voice. 
Every  species  of  drink  from  champagne  to 
hot  water,  and  almost  every  recognized 
article  of  food,  including  that  particularly 
British  institution,  cold  roast  beef,  has  its 
devotees.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  every  one  of  these  things  is  really 
beneficial,  not  from  any  occult  virtue  that 
there  is  in  them,  but  because  the  solids 
give  strength,  while  the  liquids  moisten 
and  lubricate  the  throat.  That  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  cordials  and  elixirs  in 
which  many  vocalists  place  their  trust. 

A  useful  example  of  the  proper  care  of 
the  voice  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  The  Emperor  Nero,  as  is 
well  known,  believed  himself  to  be  a  great 
artist,  a  notion  of  which  those  about  were 
not  likely  to  disabuse  him.  Ilis  dying 
words,  Qualia  arti/ex  pereo  f  show  that 
he  had  at  least  one  feature  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  lie  sought  fame  by  many 
paths,  in  poetry,  fiddling,  driving,  and 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  scientific  experiments  on 
the  bodies  of  his  nearest  relations.  The 
imperial  virtuoao  was  particularly  vain  of 
his  voice,  which  I  can  well  imagine  to 
have  been  soft  and  sweet,  qualities  which 
often  enough  accompany  a  cruel  nature. 
He  was  proportionately  careful  of  so  pre¬ 
cious  a  possession.  His  system  is  worth 
quoting.  In  addition  to  such  general 
measures  as  attending  to  his  liver,  and  ab¬ 
staining  from  such  fruits  and  other  food 
as  he  fancied  to  be  injurious  to  his  voice, 
we  arc  told  that  at  night  he  used  to  lie  on 
his  back  with  a  small  plate  of  lead  on  his 
stomach.  This  was  probably  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  the  tendency  to  abdom¬ 
inal  breathing,  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  less  perfect  way  in  respir¬ 
ation  for  singers.  In  order  to  spare  his 
voice  all  unnecessary  fatigue,  he  gave  up 
haranguing  his  troops  and  ceased  even  to 
address  the  Senate.  As  in  later  times 
there  were  keepers  of  the  King’s  con¬ 
science,  Nero  gave  his  voice  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  phonaacua.  He  spoke  only  in  the 
presence  of  this  vocal  director,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  warn  him  when  bis  tones  became 
too  loud,  or  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  dan- 
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of  ntraining  his  voice.  To  the  name  dence  things  in  general.  Rossini  at  the 
functionary  was  entrusted  the  formidable  senith  of  his  fame  complained  that  there 
duty  of  checking  the  Emperor’s  eloquence  were  so  few  good  voices,  and  quite  at  the 
when  it  became  too  impetuous  ;  this  he  beginning  of  last  century  we  find  Tosi 
did  by  covering  the  imperial  orator’s  speaking  of  his  own  period  as  one  of  de¬ 
mouth  with  a  napkin.  It  must  have  cay.  Mancini  also  (1774)  says  that  vocal 
needed  no  small  measure  of  courage  to  ap-  art  had  then  fallen  very  low,  a  circum- 
ply  this  effectual  method  of  “  closure”  to  stance  which  he  attributes  to  singers 
the  arch-tyrant  of  history  when  intoxicated  ‘‘having  forgotten  the  old  systems  and 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  vocaliza-  the  sound  practice  of  the  ancient  schools.” 
tion.  Still,  modern  writers  on  singing  arc  agreed 

While  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  of  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  really  beautiful 
proper  cultivation  in  order  to  make  the  voices  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  this  is 
singer  capable  of  giving  the  greatest  pleas-  one  of  the  very  few  points  on  which  these 
ure  to  his  hearers  with  the  least  amount  of  contentions  persons  are  agreed,  there  can 
fatigue  to  himself,  I  venture  to  add  that  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  to 
many  singers  who  are  admirably  trained  which  they  bear  witness.  Good  tenors 
hare  rather  a  tendensy  to  ‘‘  o’erstep  the  are  especially  rare,  even  among  Italians, 
modesty  of  nature”  in  their  delivery.  It  the  chosen  {)eople  of  song.  There  are  no 
was  said  of  Flaubert’s  Salammbb,  that  it  tenors  now  who  can  be  compared  with 
might  be  Carthaginian,  but  it  was  not  hu-  Mario  or  Kubini  ;  indeed,  one  gathers 
man  ;  in  the  same  way  I  am  disposed  to  from  Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  reminiscences, 
say  of  certain  highly  ‘‘  artistic”  vocal  dis-  published  not  long  ago,  that  the  world  is 
plays  which  one  is  sometimes  condemned  at  present  blessed  with  only  one  really 
to  hear,  that  it  may  be  song  but  it  as-  first-ratet  enor.  Mr.  Reeves’s  leaves  his 
suredly  is  not  music.  When  listening  to  readers  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
such  tremendous  performances,  I  often  this  Triton  among  contemporaneous  min- 
find  myself  echoing  the  words  of  poor  nows  of  song.  We  have  no  basso  that 
Christopher  Sly  :  ‘‘  ’Tis  a  very  excellent  can  stand  beside  Lablacbe.  Except  Ma- 
picce  of  work,  madam  lady  ;  would  ’twere  dame  Patti,  whose  glorious  voice  is  now  too 
done  !”  An  old  Italian  writer,  himself  seldom  heard,  and  Madame  Christine 
both  a  singer  and  a  teacher,  most  truly  Nilsson,  who,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of 
says  :  “J?  vaglia  ’/  t>ero,  dove  parla  lapa$-  song,  has  quitt<;d  the  lyric  stage,  Madame 
none  i  trilli  e  i  patsaggi  devon  lacere” —  Albani  and  Madame  Sembrich  are  almost 
leaving  the  soul  to  be  moved  solely  by  the  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  renown  of  the 
beauty  of  expression.  It  was  this  quality  great  prime  donne  of  old.  It  is  not  only 
of  sympathetic  expression  that  ma<ie  the  in  compass  and  quality  that  our  latter  day 
singing  of  Tom  Moore,  who  had  no  voices  are  Inferior  to  those  of  preceding 
‘‘  voice”  in  the  technical  sense,  more  mov-  generations,  but  in  endurance.  Catalani’s 
ing  than  that  of  renowned  artists.  In  an  magnificent  voice  remained  unimpaired  up 
altogether  different  line,  Mr.  George  to  extreme  old  age,  and  Farinelli’s  only 
Grossmith  contrives  by  the  exquisite  clear-  died  with  him.  Matteucci,  when  past  his 
ness  of  his  modulation  to  add  considerably  eightieth  year,  used  to  sing  in  church 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  with  a  very  lim-  every  Sumlay  per  mera  devozione,  and  such 
ited  stock  of  notes.  was  the  freshness  and  flexibility  of  his 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  re-  voice  that  those  who  could  not  see  him 
lating  to  song  at  the  present  day  is  the  took  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  in  the 
scarcity  of  really  fine  voices.  It  will  not,  flower  of  his  age.  Indeed,  this  was  not 
I  suppose,  be  seriously  aigucd  that  the  very  uncommon  in  singers  trained  accord- 
human  voice  is  degenerating,  and  never  ing  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  old  Italian 
were  the  inducements  to  cultivate  it  more  school,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
abundant  or  more  powerful.  Yet,  if  we  secret  of  perpetual  youth  as  far  as  the 
are  to  believe  many  competent  authorities,  voice  was  concerned, 
never  were  first-rate  voices  so  rare  as  at  Now,  to  what  can  our  poverty  in  voices 
the  present  time.  The  complaint  is  not  of  the  highest  class  be  due  ?  I  believe  to 
altogether  new,  and  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  combination  of  three  different  causes  : 
nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  moan  of  First,  inadequacy  of  training  ;  secondly, 
the  laUdator  tempvrit  acti  over  the  deca-  the  want  of  good  teachers  ;  and  thirdly. 
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the  (rnidual  rise  of  the  conceit  pitch  which 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Insuffi¬ 
cient  training;  arises  from  the  breathless 
haste  to  “  succeed  ”  which  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  this  feverish  age.  Voices  are 
quickly  run  up  by  contract,  and  as  swiftly 
fall  into  decay  The  preference  for  sup¬ 
posed  “  royal  roads”  over  the  hard  beaten 
path  that  has  led  former  singers  to  fame 
is  another  error  which  has  worked  almost 
as  much  mischief  in  song  as  it  has  in 
scholarship.  A  vocalist  nowadays  thinks 
that  a  year  in  England  and  a  second  year 
in  Italy  is  all  that  is  needed  to  equip  him 
for  a  brilliant  artistic  career.  In  ”  the 
bravo  days  of  old  ”  singers  never  deemed 
their  vocal  education  complete  until  they 
had  given  six  or  seven  years  to  the  cease¬ 
less  study  of  their  art 

The  want  of  good  teachers  is  closely 
connected  with  the  inadequacy  of  modem 
training,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who 
has  not  himself  had  the  patience  or  the 
industry  to  master  his  art  cannot  be  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  guide  to  others.  Show  and  su¬ 
perficial  brilliancy  of  execution  are  aimed 
at  rather  than  solidity  and  thoroughness  ; 
more  attention  is  paid  to  vocal  tours  de 
force  than  to  artistic  ornament.  The  firm 
basis  of  experience  has  been  abandoned 
for  fantastic  methods  of  teaching  which 
are  useless  when  they  are  not  positively 
harmful.  I  would  earnestly  advise  all 
those  who  profess  to  impart  the  divine  art 
of  song,  like  I’rospero,  to  ‘‘  drown  their 
books,”  and  study  the  production  of  the 
voice  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  branch  of 
Chinese  metaphysics. 

That  the  high  concert  pitch  now  gener¬ 
ally  used,  especially  in  this  country,  throws 
an  unnatural  strain  on  even  the  finest 
voices,  is  a  fact  as  to  which  most  authori¬ 
ties  are  agreed.  In  the  classical  period  of 
music  A  (second  space  treble  cleff)  repre¬ 
sented  from  415  to  429  vibrations  ;  this 
pitch  suited  the  human  voice  admirably. 
The  desire  to  get  increasingly  brilliant  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  orchestra  forced  the  pitch 
higher  and  higher,  till  so  much  confusion 
prevailed  that,  in  1859,  a  French  Com¬ 
mission  fixed  the  standard  pitch  at  435 
vibrations.  This  is  called  the  normal 
diapason,  and  is  now  generally  used  on  the 
Continent,  but  England,  with  her  custom¬ 
ary  insular  independence,  has  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  general  rule  in  this  matter, 
and  the  pitch  has  in  this  country  actually 
risen  to  458  vibrations.  This  result  is 


largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  impulse 
given  to  orchestral  music  by  the  genius  of 
Costa,  who,  so  long  as  he  could  get  brill¬ 
iant  effects  from  his  instruments,  cared 
little  for  the  consequences  which  the  rise 
of  pitch  entailed  on  the  voice.  But  it 
will  be  said.  Since  it  is  all  a  matter  of  con¬ 
vention,  why  cannot  the  pitch  be  lowered  ? 

I  believe  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  expense 
which  this  would  involve  through  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  altering  instruments.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  £80,000 
to  alter  those  of  the  military  bands  alone, 
and  politicians  probably  think  that  these 
are  hardly  the  times  to  ask  for  money  for 
such  an  object. 

But  worse  even  than  the  undue  height 
of  the  pitch  is  the  difference  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
which  has  just  been  referred  to.  Herr 
Joachim  complains  that  he  is  obliged  to 
begin  screwing  up  his  violin  eight  weeks 
before  he  comes  to  England,  in  order  that 
the  instrument  may  not  be  injured  by  a 
sudden  change.  It  is  not  so  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  singer  to  prepare  his  deli¬ 
cately  strung  instrument  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  result  is  necessarily  great  strain  to 
the  vocal  cords  and  throat  generally.  The 
high  pitch  used  in  England  leads  to  the 
production  of  very  disagreeable  shrieking  ; 
notes  are  delivered  which  are  in  no  sense 
artistically  beautiful,  and  which  only 
”  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.” 
Nearly  all  singers  are  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  pitch.  The  sole  exceptions  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  contraltos,  whom  a  high  pitch 
does  not  affect  so  much  as  it  does  others. 
1  know  of  one  justly  celebrated  contralto 
who  produces  an  extraordinary  effect  by 
her  low  E.  If  the  pitch  were  altered  this 
vocal  feat  would  no  longer  be  so  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
lady  should  wish  the  present  state  of 
things  to  continue. 

I'erhaps,  after  all,  the  supposed  scarcity 
of  good  voices  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  not  only  the 
pitch  but  the  standard  of  vocal  excellence 
that  has  risen.  We  know  how  the  general 
level  of  literary  style  has  risen,  and,  in 
particular,  how  the  art  of  melodious  versi¬ 
fication  has  been  popularized,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  so  that  every  cheap  maga¬ 
zine,  and  even  the  poets’  corner  of  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers,  contains  copies  of  verses 
which  would  have  earned  considerable 
reputation  for  the  authors  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  ago.  It  is  immensely  more 
difficnlt  now  to  make  a  name  by  writing. 
May  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be 
the  case  as  regards  singing  ?  I  fear  we 
most  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls.  Grett  singers  are  rarer  nowadays 
than  in  former  times,  because  voice  train¬ 


ing  is  almost  a  lost  art.  The  remedy  lies, 
as  has  been  said,  in  a  return  to  methods 
consecrated  by  glorious  tradition,  and 
fruitful  of  results  which,  as  experience  has 
abundantly  proved,  cannot  be  attained  by 
shorter  or  easier  ways. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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BT  ROBERT  R1CHA.RDSOK. 

Three  feet  by  two  of  hazy  blue, 

As  near  as  the  eye  can  measure, 

I  can  see  of  the  sky  from  where  I  lie. 

But  oh  !  the  springs  of  pleasure 
That  streak  of  azure  can  bring  a  man 
Who  all  the  while  is  knowing, 

As  a- bed  he  lies,  that  the  azure  skies. 

And  the  summer  days  are  going. 

This  is  all  of  the  summer  I’m  like  to  know. 
This  and  the  blithe  canary 
Who  sings  for  my  cheer  so  brave  and  clear 
Gavottes  and  rondos  airy. 

Such  a  masterly  “  brio  1” — such  gay  roulades 
Come  throbbing  thick  and  fast ; 

What  trills  and  shakes  the  little  bird  takes 
For  the  warm  days  come  at  last. 

This  is  all  the  summer  that’s  wafted  down 
From  sky  and  cloud  to  me  : — 

While  the  folk  are  flocking  out  of  town 
To  mountain,  loch,  and  sea, 

I  am  lying  here  in  the  prime  o’  the  year. 

And  dreaming  of  uplands  sweet, 

With  the  honey  of  heather  blent  together 
“  With  the  smell  of  bog  myrtle  and  peat.”  ♦ 

I  shall  not  hear  this  pasung  year 
The  dithyramb  song  of  the  tide. 

But  I  listen  instead  to  the  hollow  tread 
Of  the  weariful  street  outside. 

The  ceaseless  beat  of  London’s  feet 
Comes  dreamily  op  to  me. 

Not  the  long  cool  pluuge  of  the  western  wave 
When  the  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea. 

All  the  summer  I  know  ! — nay,’tis  not  so — 

It  were  a  sin  nnshriven 
Forgetting  the  sweetest  boon  of  all 
Dropt  straight  to  me  from  heaven. 

Two  women  for  heart  of  charity 
Will  visit  my  room  forlorn. 

And  in  their  grace  make  the  dusky  place 
Shine  like  the  breaking  mom. 


*  The  refrain  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  *'  Ballad  of  his  Own  Country.' 
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They  bring  bright  smiles  snd  merry  words, 

And  womanly  kind  looks — 

Words  sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds 
That  sing  by  hidden  brooks. 

They  come  and  bring  the  summer’s  dower. 

And  straight  my  city  room 
Is  filled  with  the  color  of  fern  and  flower. 

And  the  forest’s  faint  perfume. 

They  bring  me  spoil  of  brook  and  brake 
From  lush-green  Berksliire  valleys, 

Buds  of  amethyst  that  tlie  dews  have  kissed 
In  glowing  garden  alleys. 

White  lilies,  white  as  the  hands  they  fill. 

From  glimmering  river  ledges  ; 

And  roses — I  know  where  these  roses  grow, 

By  trailing  hawthorn  hedges. 

A  spell  they  weave,  and  a  peace  they  leave, 

A  calm  beyond  the  telling  ; 

But  scarce  to  song  the  thoughts  belong 
That  in  my  heart  are  dwelling. 

For  when  the  thought  is  overwrought. 

The  muse  will  fold  her  wings. 

And  kindly  wise  will  not  surprise 
The  heart’s  profoundest  springs. 

— Good  Words. 


A  BREAKFAST-PARTY  IN  PARIS. 

BT  rRBDKBIC  HARRISOW. 


1  WAS  in  Paris  the  other  day,  where  I 
proposed  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
my  friends  for  our  annual  gathering  in 
September,  and  I  paid  a  visit,  as  I  always 
do,  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  Leblanc.  He  is 
a  well-known  physician  of  the  Pantheon 
district,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  very  popular  ex-Mayor,  and  a  stout 
Republican.  His  house  is  the  rendezvous 
of  many  of  the  more  active  students,  of 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  among  the 
workmen,  and  of  leading  politicians  of 
various  color.  I  willingly  accepted  his 
invitation  to  breakfast,  for  he  told  me  that 
he  expected  a  Radical  deputy  from  the 
Chamber  to  consult  with  him  about  a  new 
popular  library,  and  that  a  few  of  his  po¬ 
litical  friends  were  likely  to  join  them. 
In  Paris  I  delight  [to  listen  to  all  sides  in 
turn  ;  and,  as  your  true  Parisian  asks  for 
nothing  more  than  a  patient  listener,  I 
usually  confine  my  share  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  recall¬ 
ing  my  voluble  neighbors  to  the  point  in 
discussion.  I  promised  to  myself  an  oc- 
Nzw  Uxaixs. — VoL.  L.,  No.  3.  25 


casion  for  gathering  some  ideas  about  the 
opinion  of  Paris  and  the  present  situation. 

And  do  you  find  that  this  great  Exhi¬ 
bition  has  fulfilled  its  purposes,”  I  said  to 
my  old  friend,  as  we  were  waiting  for  his 
guests,  ”  and  does  it  prove  a  fitting  me¬ 
morial  of  the  centenary  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ?” 

“  This  wretched  fair  !”  he  cried,  this 
monster  bazaar  which  the  advertising  shop¬ 
men  have  set  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Empire  in  the  race  of 
vulgar  display  I  We  thought  the  new 
Opera  the  last  word  of  tasteless  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  but  this  mammoth  booth  of  glass 
and  iron  ont-herods  the  Opera.  All  hon¬ 
est  Republicans  have  seen  itapzogress  with 
shame  and  indignation  ;  and.  our  workmen 
regard  it  as  the  Golden  Calf  at  whose 
shrine  the  bourgeoisie  worship.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  devise  anything  which  could 
show  more  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  1789 
is  forgotten  and  dishonored  to-day.” 

”  It  seems  popular  enough,”  I  replied, 
“  with  a  good,  many  Parisians  whono.  I 
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meet,  and  the  newspapers  write  as  if  Paris 
were  keeping  what  we  call  at  home  one 
long  Bank  Holiday.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  the  hotels  and  the 
shops,  the  theatres  and  the  cabmen,  are 
doing  a  capital  trade,  and  money  is  flow¬ 
ing  in  the  city  like  water.  But  what  has 
a  big  tradesman’s  advertisement  to  do  with 
the  Republic  of  1789  !  We  thought  that 
our  grandsires  then  had  fought  and  died 
for  something  more  sacred  tlian  quick  re¬ 
turns  for  their  money,  that  the  downfall 
of  the  Aruifn  Regime  meant  less  of  selflsh 
ostentation  and  a  simpler  and  a  nobler  life 
for  all  citizens  alike.  And  the  monument 
they  have  raised  to  the  men  who  fought 
Europe  is  a  pyramid  of  silks  and  lace,  of 
porcelain  and  of  jewels,  piled  up  in  a  Ton- 
quin  pagoda  of  blue  and  gold.  But  here 
comes  in  our  friend  from  the  Chambers, 
and  you  shall  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  ’  ’ 

The  Radical  deputy  was  now  intro¬ 
duced,  and  as  some  other  guests  began 
presently  to  drop  in,  we  sat  down  to  that 
most  agreeable  kind  of  entertainment,  the 
free  and  easy  breakfast  in  a  political 
house  ;  where  a  light  meal,  skilfully  served 
by  a  single  neat  himne,  brings  together  for 
an  hour  half  a  dozen  intimate  friends. 
They  have  different  occupations,  opinions, 
and  rank  ;  they  contradict  each  other 
frankly  enough,  and  are  too  much  given 
to  talking  at  the  same  moment.  Their 
habits  have  more  vivacity  than  is  usual  in 
a  London  Club,  and  a  stranger  might  al¬ 
most  imagine  that  they  were  on  the  vei^e 
of  a  quarrel.  So,  in  fact,  they  occasion¬ 
ally  are  ;  but  the  brandished  knife  is  only 
used  to  enforce  an  ailment ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  sardines  and  the  coffee  one 
hears  a  continuous  rattle  of  pointed  and 
ingenious  ideas. 

Breakfast  began  with  a  general  talk 
about  the  latest  move  of  the  Boulangists, 
Ferry’s  speech,  how  Monsieur  Carnot 
looked  as  he  kissed  the  fish- wives.  Pel- 
Ictan’s  last  article,  the  International  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Millet’s  Angelue.  ”  So  our 
friend  here  has  already  been  abusing  the 
exhibition,”  said  the  Radical  deputy  to 
me,  le  vieux  Cordelier,  that  he  is  !” 

‘‘  Well  !”  said  I,  ‘‘  there  are  many 
things  which  interest  me  in  Paris  beside 
the  shops,  but  of  course  I  shall  walk  round 
the  Fair  now  I  am  here.  And  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  is  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  big  show  by  an  homme  <e- 


rieux.  We  have  had  for  years  past  in 
London  our  Fisheries,  llealtheries,  Japan- 
neries,  and  Colinderies,  with  plenty  of 
shops,  music,  restaurants,  fountains,  and 
electric  lights.  But  no  one  supposed  that 
these  had  any  connection  with  the  British 
Constitution  or  our  glorious  revolution  of 
1688.  And,  except  that  a  great  many 
people  saw  some  pretty  things  and  passed 
pleasant  evenings,  and  that  some  of  them 
stayed  out  too  late  at  night,  and  ate  more 
than  was  good  for  them,  I  never  heard 
much  of  good  or  bad  about  these  new 
bazaars,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  does  annually  open  them  with  his 
archiepiscopal  blessing,  and  the  poet- 
laureate  celebrates  them  in  a  new  ode. 
Yon  think  that  in  Paris  it  has  a  serious 
political  aspect  t” 

‘‘  Certainly,  we  do,”  said  the  Radical 
deputy,  ‘‘  and  the  result  has  proved  it. 
Every  one  can  see  how  much  it  amuses 
and  interests  the  people,  and  figures  prove 
the  immense  impetus  it  has  given  to 
trade.  But  all  this  is  a  ver}’  trivial  and 
low  estimate  of  its  effect.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  has  in  many  ways  very  groat  educa¬ 
tional  uses,  and  is  being  used  by  the 
people  as  a  real  popular  school.  It  has 
shown  to  Frenchmen  and  to  the  world  the 
vast  resources  of  France  in  industry,  in 
organization,  in  science,  and  in  art.  It  is 
the  revanche  of  peace.  It  has  raised  the 
self-respect  of  our  countrymen.  And  it 
has  proved  to  Europe  that,  in  the  arts  of 
peace  at  any  rate,  we  are  still  second  to 
none.” 

At  this  point  a  young  journalist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Republique  Franfuiee,  whose 
eagerness  to  enlighten  me  I  had  already 
observed,  broke  into  the  conversation  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  the  Parisian  who 
has  seen  the  world  :  that  is  to  say,  one 
who  has  spent  three  weeks  in  London  and 
four  days  in  Rome  and  Vienna.  ‘‘  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  he,  ‘*  I  have  seen  your  *  Fish¬ 
eries  ’  and  ‘  Japanneiies  ’  at  Some  Ken- 
tin-taun,  and  I  have  seen  every  one  of  the 
Expotitiona  Univeraellea  in  Europe  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  were  nothing — 
mere  sheds,  iron  girders,  and  bunting. 
No  art  no  science,  nothing  marvellons 
about  them  :  simply  Foirea  au  pain  d'e- 
pice,  under  different  namea  Our  Expo- 
aition  here  is  a  very  different  thing.  In 
mere  mass  and  space,  it  would  swallow  up 
a  dozen  such  shows  as  you  have  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  In  brightness,  gayety,  and  va- 
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ried  interest,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
seen  on  earth.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
merely  intended  to  delight  the  tourist  and 
the  Maud.  The  art  of  the  galleries  is 
not  high  art ;  but  there  is  everywhere  in 
the  vast  building  a  serious  aim  at  decora¬ 
tive  design.  Such  a  profusion  of  artistic 
fancy,  such  industrial  aptitude,  and  such 
mastery  of  the  resources  of  organizing  gi¬ 
gantic  undertakings,  could  nowhere  be 
produced  to-day  outside  the  city  of  Paris. 
Could  Perl  in  or  St.  Petersburg  get  a 
million  visitors,  week  by  week,  to  pay 
their  entrance  f  Could  Rome,  Vienna,  or 
Madrid  furnish  workmen,  artists,  design¬ 
ers,  and  decorators  in  sutiicient  number  to 
raise  such  a  building  in  a  year  t  And 
though  your  countrymen  in  England  could 
no  douLt  proiluce  another  great  machi¬ 
nery  hall,  and  even  another  Eiffel  Tower, 
vou  will  hardly  feel  confident  of  equalling 
the  paintings,  sculptures,  carvings,  bronzes, 
and  porcelains,  which  are  displayed  by  the 
mile.” 

”  Hah  I”  cried  the  old  doctor,  who 
could  hardly  contain  his  indignation  ; 
“does  a  mile  of  porcelain  figures  equal 
one  honest  citizen  doing  his  duty  ?  Are 
the  people  taught  or  ennobled  by  this 
lavish  display  of  wanton  extravagance  f 
And  what  have  all  these  shop-fronts  and 
cheap-jack  reclames  to  do  with  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Revolution  and  the  patriots 
who  founded  the  first  Republic  f  If  this 
Exhibition  had  been  simply  announced  as 
a  big  tradesmen’s  bazaar,  where  they 
might  show  their  wares  and  amuse  idlers 
by  night  in  a  monster  ca/e  chantant,  the 
affair  would  have  ended  there,  so  long  as 
manifest  fraud  was  not  committed,  or  pub¬ 
lic  decency  outraged.  Hut  your  party,” 
said  he  with  a  glance  at  the  liadical  dep¬ 
uty,  “  have  made  it  a  matter  of  state  ; 
you  have  called  upon  Europe  to  keep 
high  festival  and  to  witness  how  the  third 
Republic  can  honor  the  memory  of  the 
first.” 

“  Mon  eher,”  replied  the  deputy,  “  let 
us  look  at  things  like  practical  men.  In 
politics  anything  may  be  made  to  look 
preposterous,  if  we  treat  it  in  an  absolute 
way,  and  look  at  it  from  the  extreme 
point  of  view.  How  would  you  have  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  celebrated  ! 
Hy  reviews,  processions,  an  historical  mas¬ 
querade,  salvos  of  artillery,  buncombe 
orations,  another  Festival  of  Federation,  a 
ball,  a  bauquet — or  what  f  Fray,  what 
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were  the  suggestions  for  a  commemora¬ 
tion,  what  are  the  examples,  where  can 
we  go  for  a  reasonable  model  ?  The 
world,  even  the  transatlantic  world,  is 
sick  of  Fourth-of-July  orations  by  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  and  the  late  American  Cen¬ 
tenary  was  a  hollow  and  wearisome  affair. 
They  make  pretty  masquerading  proces¬ 
sions  in  Vienna  ;  but  you  would  hardly 
enjoy  to  see  the  events  of  1789  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  streets  by  a  set  of  Porte  St. 
Martin  tableaux.  Foreign  historians,  I 
know,  and  especially  that  old  tyrant- 
worshipping  Carlyle,  have  made  broad  fun 
of  the  original  Festival  of  the  Federates. 
What  would  they  have  said  of  a  mere  im¬ 
itation  ?  No  !  every  sort  of  commemora¬ 
tive  ceremony  that  was  ever  suggested  was 
a  ceremony,  and  nothing  more — a  mimic 
representation  of  something  real,  or  a 
monotonous  gathering  of  persons  who 
came,  not  to  do  anything,  but  to  be  looked 
at — soldiers,  artillery,  citizens,  firemen, 
clubs,  workmen,  or  the  like,  carrying  ban¬ 
ners  and  emblems.  C>relse  it  was  a  stream 
of  speeches,  recitations,  or  other  rhetori¬ 
cal  displays,  that  had  no  other  object 
except  display.  Every  form  of  public 
ceremonial  that  the  wit  of  man  has  de¬ 
vised,  is,  after  all,  a  piece  of  stage-play, 
a  scenic  effect  which  is  over  in  a  day  and 
which  has,  and  can  have,  no  operative 
value.  Well  !  like  men  of  sense  our 
Chamber  decided  that  it  would  have  no 
stage-play  at  all,  but  something  which 
could  Ite  seen  continuously  the  whole  year 
through,  and  something  which  twenty 
millions  of  people  should  see.  The  age, 
after  all,  is  the  age  of  industry  ;  the  great 
achievements  of  our  generation  are  scien¬ 
tific,  practical,  inventive.  Material 
achievements  are  nut  the  greatest  of  man’s 
works  :  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  handled,  tested,  and  exhibited  for  in¬ 
spection.  The  moral  and  intellectual,  the 
social  and  political  forces  of  a  people  cannot 
be  put  into  glass  cases  and  tried  or  weigh¬ 
ed  by  a  jury  of  experts.  The  mechanical, 
artistic,  and  productive  forces  of  a  j)eople 
can  be.  We  cannot  display  the  genius  of 
our  people,  nor  their  courage.  We  can 
display  their  skill  of  hand.  In  the  Champ 
de  Mars  you  may  see  to-day  a  manifold 
encyclopaedia  of  the  material  civilization 
of  France  to-day.” 

“  An  encyclopaedia  indeed  !”  cried  our 
indignant  friend  the  doctor,  “  let  me  beg 
you  not  to  degrade  that  name.  There 
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wa»  an  encyclopaedia  once,  in  the  great 
century,  the  work  of  the  immortal  Dide¬ 
rot  and  his  noble  colleagues,  which  was  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  equality  of  citizens 
and  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labor.  They 
toiled  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  Sci¬ 
ence  with  Industry,  and  they  thought  the 
highest  aim  of  philosophy  was  to  teach 
men  how  to  improve  human  life.  Do  not 
compare  that  glorious  enterprise  with  the 
greedy  puffs  of  their  wares  put  forth  by 
the  creatures  of  our  modem  luxury.  Dia¬ 
monds  for  American  speculators,  services 
of  plate,  costly  satins,  feathers,  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  seem  the  principal  trophies  of 
modern  civilization.’’ 

“  The  Goveinraent  of  M.  Carnot  did 
not  invent  modern  civilization,  and  is  not 
responsible  for  its  defects,”  said  our  friend 
the  deputy  ;  ”  the  Government  takes  in¬ 
dustry  and  art  as  it  tinds  them,  and  ena¬ 
bles  all  who  are  occupied  with  them  to 
show  their  products  to  the  world.  There 
ia  no  doubt  much  wanton  luxury  and 
much  vile  taste  in  the  industry  of  the  day. 
But  no  Government  whatever  can  suppress 
luxury'  or  punish  vulgarity.  If  it  gives  all 
producers  a  fair  field,  encouraging  none 
in  particular,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  of 
honest  and  competent  judges,  it  has  done 
-everything  which  it  can  do  or  ought  to  do. 

I  say  it  most  aeriuusly  that  a  man  who 
would  honestly  devote  some  months  to  a 
p^stient  study  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Exhibition  would  come  away  with  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  state  of  industry 
and  art  ;  a  knowledge  far  wider  and  more 
real  than  any  reader  of  Diderot’s  Encyclo- 
pisdie  <-.*er  bad,  and  indeed  more  so  than 
any  of  its  authors.  Diderot,  could  he 
have  walked  round  these  galleries  to-day, 
would  have  seen  in  the  flesh  his  vision  of 
the  apotheosis  of  labor.  Now  have  you 
ever  been  inside  the  place  yourself,  my 
dear  doctor  f” 

“  Yes,”  said  our  pessimist  friend,  “  I 
walked  round  the  fair  one  day  ;  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  sing  Nunc  Dimittit.  As  I 
passed  along  those  weary  miles  of  plate- 
glass  cases  and  beer-shops,  where  the 
idlers  of  all  nations,  colluvie*  pentium, 
were  staring  at  gewgaws  and  consuming 
bockt,  I  could  think  only  of  the  scenes 
which  that  Champ  de  Mars  has  witnessed 
of  old.  How  often  has  it  rung  with  the 
tramp  of  the  heroes  who  preserved  our 
country  !  I  can  see,  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
where  the  booths  stand  to-day,  the  stout 


citizen  soldiers  who  followed  Ilocbe  and 
Dumouriez  in  arms,  the  national  guards 
who  stood  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly.  As 
in  Detaille’s  grand  picture  of  the  ‘  Sol¬ 
dier’s  Dream,  ’  I  can  see,  in  the  clouds 
hovering  over  us,  the  spiritual  host  of  the 
Federals  of  1790 — when  400,000  French¬ 
men,  who  meant  what  they  said,  swore 
that  France  should  be  free  and  great.  Let 
me  beg  you,”  he  said  to  me,  ”  ray  Eng¬ 
lish  friend,  to  visit  while  in  Paris  the 
Loan  collection  in  the  Ijouvre  of  the 
memorials  of  the  Revolution.  You  will 
see  there  a  score  of  representations  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Federation  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  if 
a  gathering  so  massive,  so  simple,  and  so 
genuine  was  not  a  nobler  sight  than  the 
orgy  of  luxury  and  gluttony  which  now 
pollutes  that  historic  site.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  I,  ‘‘  I  shall  carefully 
study  that  collection  of  memorials.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  present 
visit,  and  I  have  spent  some  hours  there 
to  day.  Though  there  is  nothing  there 
particularly  new,  and  nothing  at  all 
beautiful,  I  received  a  vivid  impression 
from  the  accumulation  of  so  great  a  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits,  views,  relics,  letters, 
and  mementos  of  men  and  events  that  aic 
so  familiar  to  us  in  books.  I  seem  to  have 
seen  the  Revolution  myself.  I  no  longer 
imagine  its  scenes  :  I  rememlter  them. 
The  famous  names  of  it  are  as  well  known 
by  sight  to  me  as  my  own  acquaintances. 
And  it  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least 
if  I*met  Camille  Desmoulins  gesticulating 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  heard'Danton  bring 
down  bis  big  fist  on  the  table  of  the  near¬ 
est  cafe.” 

That  is  just  an  instance  of  the  mis¬ 
take  which  our  dear  doctor  makes,  ”  broke 
in  the  journalist  of  the  Repuhlique  Fran- 
faiae ;  ”  he  is  always  forgetting  how 
much  there  is  to  see  besides  the  pagodio 
and  the  restaurants.  Paris  itself  is  the 
real  memorial  of  the  Revolution,  and  Pa¬ 
risians  arc  celebrating  their  centenary  in 
fifty  different  forms.  Take  the  Paris  of 
1789  with  its  narrow,  dark,  and  winding 
streets,  its  un(»aved  lanes,  its  revolting 
graveyards,  picturesque  confusion,  un¬ 
healthy  impaaaea,  nnwholesouie  water,  and 
poisonous  drainage  ;  the  old  Paris  of 
monks  and  nuns,  beggars  and  thieves, 
with  a  tangle  of  local  authorities,  and  a 
multitude  of  ancient  abuses.  Compare 
tliat  with  the  Paris  of  to  day,  and  we  ask 
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the  nations  of  Europe  to  decide  if  tlie 
Revolution  has  not  given  us  much.” 

”  Why,”  said  the  doctor,  *‘  it  was  the 
two  Empires,  not  the  Revolution,  which 
pave  us  the  Paris  t)f  to-day,  with  the 
Opera  House,  the  me  de  Rivoli,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  workmen  out  of  Paris  to 
the  wilds  of  Belleville  and  I.ji  Villettc  !” 

”  Besides,”  said  the  journalist,  disdain¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  doctor’s  retort,  “  there 
are  in  Paris  to-day  a  score  of  exhibitions, 
museums,  sights,  or  monuments,  which 
are  quite  apart  from  the  Eijto»\t\on  Uni- 
vtrvUe  in  the  Champ  de  Mara.  They  are 
nearly  all  historical,  and  would  form  an 
education  by  themselves,  if  honestly  stud¬ 
ied.  The  ‘  retrospective  ’  Museum  in  the 
Trocad6ro  forms  a  history  of  French  art 
for  eight  centuries,  and  contains  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  and  exquisite  objects  which 
have  never  been  brought  together  l>efore, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  seen  at  all.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  chasing,  enamels,  carv¬ 
ing,  embroideries,  may  be  seen  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  school  for  the  history  of 
art.” 

‘‘  Ah  !”  groaned  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
bit  of  a  collector,  ‘‘  I  would  give  the 
contents  of  a  whole  gallery  of  modem 
‘  exhibits  ’  for  one  of  those  jewelled 
ch^s»e»  from  the  sacristies  of  Amiens  or 
Reims.” 

”  Then  again,”  continued  the  journal¬ 
ist,  ”  there  is  the  Revolution  Museum  in 
the  Louvre  of  which  you  have  just  been 
speaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Camavalet 
collection  of  the  history  of  Paris.  And 
the  reproductions  of  tfie  Bastille  and  of 
the  Temple,  the  various  historical  pano¬ 
ramas  of  Parit  a  trovers  les  Ages,  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  Jeanne  d’Arc 
Museum,  and  a  dozen  more,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Tonquin,  Cairo,  and  the  historical 
reprwluctions  of  ancient  habitations.” 

”  The  habitations  !”  shouted  the  doc¬ 
tor,  with  a  loud  laugh,  **  why,  I  saw  a  lot 
of  cockneys  buying  photographs  in  the 
Phanieian  domicile  of  the  year  4000  b.  c  , 
as  the  catalogue  calls  it,  and  the  rest  were 
drinking  bocks  in  the  Athenian  house  of 
the  age  of  Pericles.  Mon  Dieu  !  they  are 
only  fit  for  the  Whitsuntide  fair  in  the 
Tuileries  Garden  !” 

”  Now,  my  dear  doctor,”  cried  the 
deputy,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  ”  what 
are  you  doing  but  sneering  at  popular 
education  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses — you,  the  apostle  of  free  libraries, 


about  which  I  came  to  talk  !  Of  course 
the  blouses  get  dry  as  they  drag  their 
children  round  these  miles  of  show.  But 
the  ‘  habitations  ’  are  a  very  fair  method 
of  raising  the  people’s  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  civilization.  They  are  far 
better  done  than  most  illustrations  in 
popular  books.  The  people  study  them 
with  lively  interest  ;  and  I  never  saw 
better  methods  of  practical  teaching  of 
history  to  those  who  at  best  can  hardly 
look  into  a  book.” 

“  Just  so,  at  the  hippodrome,”  said  the 
indomitable  doctor,  ”  they  profess  to 
teach  the  people  Roman  histor}’  ;  and  at 
a  country  fair  the  Fat  Girl  and  the  Woolly 
Horse  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Darwin.” 

The  deputy  turned  to  me,  declaring 
that  our  friend  the  doctor  was  the  victim 
of  a  new  malady  known  as  ’89  on  the 
brain.  *‘  When  you  go  over  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  systematically,”  said  he,  for  I 
presume  you  are  not  a  mere  tourist,  you 
will  see  that  immense  pains  have  been 
taken,  by  competent  men,  to  make  the 
collections  a  real  epitome  of  the  present 
state  of  industry  and  art,  and  also  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  entire  history  of  lalmr.  The  arts 
of  building,  of  metal-working,  of  carving, 
of  printing,  of  music,  and  of  painting 
have  been  carefully  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  objects.  Of  course  a  student  of  ma¬ 
ture  views  has  little  to  learn  from  an  ex¬ 
hibition  that  professes  to  be  popular. 
Rubbish,  gimcrack,  advertisements,  and 
toys,  along  with  an  enormous  deal  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  are  mixed  up  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  as  thev  are  in  life.  An 
exhibition  is  not  a  lycee,  and  the  people 
cannot  be  taken  round  it  by  masters  in 
classes.  But  Paris  now  is  indulging  in  a 
perfect  mania  df  historical  revivals  or  re¬ 
productions  of  interesting  objects.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  tastes  of  our  age, 
and  is  particularly  striking  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  great  Revolution.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  ‘‘  the  interest  which 
the  people  take  in  historic  revivals  and  in 
all  kinds  of  reproductions  of  objects,  both 
ancient  and  contemporary,  has  impressed 
all  observers  very  pleasantly.  It  is  a  sight 
to  watch  a  whole  family  from  the  country 
led  round  by  Jules,  the  Parisian  grandson, 
visibly  a  eomptable  in  a  large  magasin, 
who  elaborately  explains  to  his  country 
cousins  the  design  of  the  Roman  house, 
or  the  portcullis  of  the  Bastille.” 
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“  Well  !”  said  the  deputy,  “  it  is  easy 
to  laugh  with  our  friend  here  at  the  rather 
elementary  forms  which  popular  education 
is  bound  to  take.  But  the  whole  of  it  to¬ 
gether  is  doing  not  a  littlo  to  teach  our 
people.  Some  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
and  from  all  parts  of  France,  will  see  the 
Exhibition  and  its  contents.  They  will 
have  leered  to  them  such  a  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  and  the  minor  arts  as 
was  never  brought  together  before.  In 
the  E$planade  they  will  see  various  races 
from  Africa  and  from  Asia,  encamped  in 
their  native  way  and  pursuing  their  indig¬ 
enous  industry,  in  buildings  w’hich  are 
exact  copies  of  their  own.  Many  Exhibi¬ 
tions  have  been  called  ‘  the  World’s  Fair  * 
before  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  which 
really  deserves  such  a  name.” 

“  We  have  had  plenty  of  Indian  and 
Japanese  colonies  in  London,”  said  I, 
”  but  we  never  supposed  that  they 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

‘‘  The  idea  is  not  new,”  said  he,  ‘‘  but 
you  will  admit  that  we  have  carried  it  out 
on  a  scale,  and  given  it  a  completeness, 
which  make  it  a  new  feature.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  the  value  of  the 
Exhibition  is  this.  France  has  cruelly 
suffered  by  all  that  has  happened  to  her 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Defeats,  revo¬ 
lutions,  civil  war,  destruction,  and  humili¬ 
ation  on  a  colossal  scale,  have  been  the 
portion  of  our  ill-starred  generation.  Our 
people  have  lost  heart,  distrust  each  other, 
and  have  begun  to  despair  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  its  greatness,  and  its  future.  French¬ 
men  tight  ill  in  the  debandade  ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  lose  self-respect,  they  fall  a 
prey  to  the  spirit  of  discord  and  intrigue. 
We  shall  never  fight  again  until  we  are 
driven  to  fight  in  self-defence  or  under 
intolerable  provocation.  Our  people  are 
for  peace  ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  rouse 
them  by  an  idle  display  of  our  military 
stren^h.  We  know  it  now,  and  our  ene¬ 
mies  know  it  :  and  that  is  enough.  But 
we  wish  to  show  our  people  that  in  the 
friendly  field  of  battle  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
in  industry,  in  art,  in  science,  we  have  no 
superiors  in  Europe.  We  have  called  on 
the  world  to  come  and  meet  us  in  the  con¬ 
test.  And  we  think  the  world  does  not 
regard  us  as  having  proved  second  in  the 
race.” 

”  In  which  result,”  I  said  with  a  smile, 
‘‘  you  have  been  largely  assisted  by  the 


fact  that  so  many  nations  officially  de¬ 
clined  the  invitation,  and  that,  for  various 
political  reasons,  France  was  left  the  lion’s 
share  in  the  game.” 

‘‘  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,” 
said  he,  ”  it  was  not  our  fault  ;  and,  for 
political  purposes,  this  has  doubled  the 
effect  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  patriotic 
manifestation.  Our  people  come,  and 
they  see  France  everywhere — French 
products  trebling  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  Frenchmen  in  the  first  nirik  in  every 
branch  of  industry  and  art.” 

“  You  have  certainly  awarded  to  your¬ 
selves  the  bulk  of  the  prizes,”  said  I. 

”  It  might  have  proved  a  different 
matter,”  said  he,  ‘‘if  we  took  any  abso¬ 
lute  standard  of  the  relative  merits  of 
different  nations.  But,  given  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  judge  on — as  displayed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars — the  awards  of  the  juries 
are  right  enough.  Look  at  the  galleries 
of  pictures,  for  instance  ;  can  it  be  denied 
that  in  variety,  in  design,  in  drawing,  in 
profusion  of  inventive  faculty,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  a  poor  second  to  France  I” 

“  I  am  no  admirer,  indeed,”  replied  I, 
“  of  your  modern  French  school,  with  its 
present  unwholesome  craving  for  the 
bloody,  the  lecherous,  and  the  bizarre.” 

“  We  have  no  school  in  France,”  he 
said  ;  ‘‘or,  rather,  we  have  fifty  schools, 
whichever  you  prefer.  We  have  classical, 
romantic,  media‘val,  religious,  poetical, 
comic,  sensational,  prurient,  historical, 
realist,  and  idealist,  besides  scores  of 
others  as  different  as  they  can  be.  There 
are  as  many  schools  in  painting  as  there 
are  in  literature,  and  no  one  of  them  can 
be  called  the  school  of  to-day.  I  am  no 
partis>in  of  any  one  of  them,”  he  went  on 
to  explain,  as  he  saw  my  opinion  about 
some  of  these  schools  very  plainly  in  my 
look — ‘‘  I  admit  they  arc,  many  of  them, 
a  scandal  to  our  time.  But  I  will  contend 
that,  in  vigor,  in  variety  of  power,  in 
technical  mastery  of  the  art,  in  exul>eraiice 
of  imagination,  and  in  serious  purpose, 
French  painters,  with  ail  their  faults, 
stand  head  and  shauhlers  above  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  then  for  our  sculp¬ 
ture — ” 

‘‘  We  all  grant  that,  as  sculptors,  you 
beat  the  world,”  I  said,  taking  him  up  in 
the  middle  of  his  sentence  ;  ‘‘  sculpture 
is  truly  a  French  art — indeed,  it  is  the 
French  art.  It  is  an  ait  where  great  ar¬ 
tistic  faculty  asserts  itself  without  con- 
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tatninatin^;  aims.  For  it  is  not  easy  in 
sculpture  to  be  sanguinary,  obscene,  or 
sensational.  Verily,  the  amount  of  the 
statuary’s  power  in  France  is  astonishing. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  the  one  living 
art  in  Europe.  I  quite  admit  that  a  walk 
round  the  sculpture  galleries  shows  a  life, 
a  mastery,  a  truth  in  the  art  which  place 
France  without  a  rival.” 

”  We  l>elieve  ourselves  in  the  line  arts 
to  l>e  first,”  said  the  deputy,  with  the 
delightful  assurance  of  the  patriotic  French* 
man  to  whom  the  opinion  of  other  na* 
tions  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  ”  in 
the  fine  arts  we  are  obviously  first  and  are 
not  second  in  the  inferior  arts  of  skill. 
But  what  is  now  for  the  first  time  exhib¬ 
ited  to  £iiro{)e  is  this.  In  the  great 
steel  industries  and  in  the  engineering  tri¬ 
umphs  of  modern  mechanics  we  have 
proved  that  neither  England  nor  America 
are  our  superiors,  for  we  have  made  that 
which  England  or  America  might  possibly 
make,  but  what  they  have  never  yet  made, 
the  vastest  single  building  and  the  loftiest 
tower  ever  raised  on  earth  by  human 
liands.” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  ”  the  Hall  of  Machin¬ 
ery  is  certainly  a  stupendous  work  ;  and 
I  am  quite  a  convert  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
When  we  saw  it  half-finished,  wo  all 
thought  it  hideous.  But  I  confess  that 
the  beauty  of  its  constructive  lines,  the 
simplicity  and  symmetry  of  its  design, 
and  the  fantastic  completeness  of  the  idea, 
do  make  it  a  legitimate  feat  of  engineer¬ 
ing  invention.” 

”  You  will  quite  understand,”  said  the 
deputy,  ”  what  is  the  interest  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  from  a  national  point  of  view.  A 
Pharaoh  can  raise  a  pyramid,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  sank  two  hundred  millions 
of  francs  in  Versailles.  But  the  problem 
here  was  to  raise  the  loftiest  tower  in  the 
world,  nearly  double  the  height  of  any 
tower  in  Europe,  absolutely  secure,  capa¬ 
ble  of  easy  removal  and  transport,  and  at 
a  cost  so  small  that  it  should  repay  the 
outlay  in  a  few  years.  Now  the  weight 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  a  big  factory  chimney  ;  its  cost  is  little 
more ;  and  its  adaptability  infinitely 
greater.  Our  age  is  the  age  of  steel  edi¬ 
fices,  of  engineering  feats,  and  of  tbe  or¬ 
ganization  of  numbers.  Here  you  have 
tbe  problem  solved  in  ideal  perfection  in 
the  sight  of  mankind  !” 

”  And  a  monster  advertisement  for  the 


ingenious  M.  Eiffel,”  sang  out  the  doc¬ 
tor,  ‘‘a  grand  haul  for  tne  contractors, 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  speculators,  and  fifty 
centimes  an  hour  for  tbe  brave  men  who 
built  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.” 

‘‘  Such  is  modern  society,”  replied  the 
deputy.  ”  These  are  the  conditions  in 
which  we  live,  and  we  cannot  sit  still  and 
do  nothing  until  you  and  your  friends 
have  established  a  social  millennium.” 

But  here  I  turned  round  to  a  young 
mao  who  had  much  interested  me,  though 
he  had  said  but  little  during  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  an 
influential  member  of  more  than  one  asso¬ 
ciation  of  workmen.  He  was  dark,  with 
fine  features,  ket  n  eyes,  and  a  somewhat 
reserved  air.  In  manner,  in  speech,  and 
even  in  dress,  he  was  much  more  like  the 
English  standard  of  good  taste  than  were 
his  professional  companions  at  the  table, 
so  that  any  one  who  did  not  know  the  su¬ 
perior  order  of  workmen  in  Paris,  would 
hardly  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  their 
class.  Though  a  man  of  great  influence 
in  his  trade,  he  was  neither  a  socialist,  an 
anarchist,  nor  a  member  of  any  political 
faction  ;  he  cared  more  for  social  progress 
than  for  political  agitation,  and  for  popu¬ 
lar  education  more  than  for  either. 

Turning  to  my  silent  but  observant 
neighbor,  I  asked  him  what  were  the 
prevalent  views  in  his  class  on  tbe  ques¬ 
tions  we  had  been  so  warmly  debating. 

”  Monsieur,”  he  said  in  a  quiet  and 
measured  tone,  ”  I  think  it  impossible  to 
reduce  the  opinions  of  workmen  to  a 
single  definite  expression.  It  is  too  much 
the  habit  of  politicians,  and  of  social  re¬ 
formers  generally,  to  assume  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  workman’s  opinion  en 
matte.  The  working  men  of  Paris  are  as 
much  divided  by  parties  and  factions  as 
tbe  Chamber  or  the  bourgeoitie,  and  per¬ 
haps  into  even  more  numerous  parties, 
and  are  prepared  to  go  into  even  greater 
extremes  in  order  to  beat  their  rivals. 
There  is  a  general — indeed,  we  may  say, 
a  universal — feeling  among  the  workmen 
in  the  cities  that  their  present  condition  is 
one  of  monstrous  hardship,  though  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  righted  they  radically  differ. 
As  to  the  Exhibition,  the^  look  upon  it 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  action  of  the  bour¬ 
geoitie  and  tbe  capitalist  class — no  worse 
and  no  better.  Nothing  will  persuade 
them  that  it  had  any  other  origin  than  the 
craving  of  the  rich  to  increase  their  wealth. 
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of  the  politicians  to  show  that  they  can 
create  good  times  as  well  as  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  adventnrers  generally  to  have  a 
field  for  a  lacky  coup.  But  they  see  that 
the  Exhibition  has  raised  prices  and  in¬ 
creased  employment.  Workmen,  like 
other  Parisians,  enjoy  a  treat  at  a  cheap 
rate  ;  and  they  arc  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  an  enterprise  which  brings  them 
some  good  for  the  moment,  and  which  is 
not  worse  than  other  doings  of  the  bour- 
gtoitie  everywhere.” 

So  that  the  political  situation,”  said 
I,  ”  remains  mucti  as  it  was  before.  But 
what  do  your  fellow-workmen  say  now  on 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  f” 

‘‘You  mean,”  he  replied  with  a  smile, 
”  ce  petit  monsieur,  whom  you  are  feting 
in  London — the  dictator,  that  is  to  be,  of 
the  new  Republican  Empire  to  come  f 
Well,  he  has  not  gained  way  in  the  last 
three  months.  But  Boulanger  was  never 
the  hero  of  the  mass  of  the  workmen  of 
Paris.  They  are  divided  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  questions  ;  but  Boulangisme 
is  rather  an  idea  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  the 
capitalist  classes,  and  of  the  great  Conserv¬ 
ative  masses  of  France.” 

“You  think  it  a  very  formidable  rival 
to  the  Republic  f”  I  asked. 

”  To  the  Government  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber,”  he  replied,  “  a  most  formidable  rival. 
We  should  all  be  Bonlangists  to-morrow, 
if  we  could  trust  Boulanger  in  the  least, 
or  even  make  out  what  his  policy  will  be. 
The  election  for  the  Seine,  which  aston¬ 
ished  the  world  so  much,  was  mainly  a 
protest  against  the  Government  in  power, 
and  the  whole  Parliamentary  system. 
France  is  weary  of  both  ;  and  if  she  has 
not  got  rid  of  them  l>efore,  it  is  for  want 
of  a  substitute  of  even  decent  pretensions. 
The  set  of  things  in  France  is  increasingly 
strong  toward  a  Republican  Dictatorship. 
And  if  it  does  not  come  to  the  front,  it  is 
simply  for  want  of  any  possible  Dictator.” 

”  And  Boulanger  is  impossible  t”  I 
asked. 

**  I  do  not  say  that,”  he  replied ; 
”  with  the  mass  of  the  Conservative 
voters  earnestly  longing  for  a  one-man 
Government,  and  the  mass  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  workmen  furiously  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Parliamentary 
Government,  more  unlikely  things  than 
Boulangisme  arc  possible,  and  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  pretenders  than  Boulanger 
may  be  welcomed.  I  do  not  vote  for 


him  myself,  because  I  cannot  trust  the 
man  ;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  hand  France 
over  to  a  syndicate  of  adventurers.  But 
the  mass  of  my  fellow-workmen  of  Paris 
will  accept  almost  any  change  at  almost 
any  price.  Still,  except  among  anarch¬ 
ists,  communards,  and  the  party  of  the 
barricade,  the  General  has  no  real  follow¬ 
ing  among  the  Paris  workmen.” 

But  here  1  perceived  that  my  tete-d-tite 
conversation  with  my  friend  the  printer 
was  destined  to  end.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  eager  to  impart  to  me  their 
views,  and  all  at  the  same  moment.  For 
to  drop  the  name  '*  Boulanger”  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  gathering,  is  like 
throwing  a  dynamite  cartridge  among 
them.  The  first  to  break  in  was  a  young 
journalist  of  ”  extremist  ”  opinions,  who 
writes  paragraphs  for  M.  Rochefort’s 
paper. 

‘‘  What  does  the  man  signify,”  said 
he,  with  a  vehement  exclamation,  ”  so 
long  as  he  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  the  crew 
who  are  now  exploiting  the  people  and 
plundering  the  Republic  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  t  We  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  dictate  our  own  terms  when  the 
victory  is  won,  and  to  give  to  the  move¬ 
ment  a  Republican  shape.  France  is 
perishing,  and  the  people  are  being  fiayed, 
for  want  of  a  Republican  concentration 
and  a  Government  of  initiative  and  cour¬ 
age.  This  is  what  Boulangisme  means. 
I  am  not  about  to  defend  the  General,  for 
1  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  Boulanger 
is  a  humbug  or  a  hero.  He  does  for  the 
democratic  and  social  Republic  what  the 
Tour  Eiffel  does  for  your  precious  Exhibi¬ 
tion  :  he  draws  the  masses  to  the  spot, 
and  is  everywhere  en  evidence  by  day  and 
by  night.  And,  if  he  becomes  danger¬ 
ous,  we  will  pull  him  down  and  ship  him 
off  to  the  States,  as  we  mean  to  do  some 
day  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.” 

‘‘  On  the  contrary,”  cried  out  a  pro¬ 
fessor  from  the  Ecole  Normale,  who  had 
been  decorated  by  Napoleon  the  third, 
and  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  Em¬ 
pire,  ”  Boulanger  means  an  Imperial  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  universal  suffrage  and  the 
encouragement  of  merit,  trade,  and  art.” 

‘‘  Say  rather  a  Conservative  and  Catho¬ 
lic  Monarchy,”  struck  in  a  young  student 
of  theology,  “  for  the  General  is  merely 
the  Monk  who  is  to  restore  King  Philippe 
the  Seventh.” 

‘‘  And  in  the  meantime  France  is  to  be 
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handed  over  to  a  raan  who  is  only  fit  to 
play  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo  !”  cried  the 
deputy. 

“  A  Napoleon  without  the  glory,  a  pre¬ 
tender  without  a  claim,  and  a  dictator 
without  a  policy  !”  shouted  the  vehement 
doctor. 

But  here  the  conversation  became  too 
rapid  as  well  as  too  confused  to  be  re* 
ported  at  all.  Gredin,  eoquin,  roi  dee 
larrone,  miscreants  of  bourgeoie,  le  Ton- 
quinme,  parliamentary  corruption,  were 
the  only  distinct  phrases  which  1  could 
catch  in  the  hubbub. 

We  finished  our  coffee  hastily,  took  an¬ 


other  sip  of  chartreuee,  and  prepared  to 
go  our  ways. 

“  And  what  am  I  to  tell  my  friends  at 
home  f”  said  I  to  the  printer  as  we  left 
the  house,  for  he  had  been  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  room  who  had  remained  a  quiet 
spectator.  What  am  I  to  think  of  such 
confusion  of  opinion  ?” 

“It  is  not  greater  than  what  exists  in 
Paris,"  said  he,  “and  the  issue  is  quite 
as  obscure." 

So  we  parted,  and  I  went  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  more  tran¬ 
quil  horizon. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  WALLACE  ON  DARWINISM. 

BT  OBOROB  J.  ROMANES,  B.R.B. 


To  all  who  have  read  the  life  and  letters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  it  must  appear 
that,  over  and  above  the  personal  and  sci¬ 
entific  interest  which  attaches  in  so  high  a 
degree  to  that  admirable  biography,  there 
fs  what  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  interest 
The  antecedents  of  Charles  Darwin,  the 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  biology,  in  Charles 
Darwin,  the  undergraduate  at  Cambridge 
— hitherto  unconscious  of  his  own  powers, 
and  waking  up  to  a  love  of  science  under 
the  guiding  influence  of  a  beautiful  friend¬ 
ship  ;  the  delight  and  the  diffidence  which 
attended  his  nomination  by  Professor 
Henslow  as  a  suitable  naturalist  for  the 
beagle  expedition  ;  the  uncertainty  which 
afterward  marked  the  course  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  his  family  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Admiralty  on  the  other,  wherein 
issues  of  incalculable  importance  were 
turning  and  re-tnming  in  the  balance  of 
chance,  determined  this  way  and  that  by 
the  merest  featherweights  of  circum¬ 
stance  ;  the  eventual  suddenness  of  a  de¬ 
cision  which  was  destined  to  end  not  only, 
as  his  father  anticipated,  in  an  “  unset¬ 
tling"  of  his  own  views,  but  also,  and  to 
a  never  paralleled  degree,  in  the  unsettling 
of  the  views  of  all  mankind  ;  the  subse¬ 
quent  dawning  upon  his  mind  of  the  truth 
of  evolution  in  the  light  of  his  theory  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  working  out  of 
that  theory  during  twenty  years  of  patient 
devotion  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  an 
English  country  life  ;  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  in  1859,  and  all  the  history  of  the 


great  transformations  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  ; — these  in  their  broadest  outlines 
are  some  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  dramatic  elements  in  the  records  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  life.  Now,  not  least  among 
these  dramatic  elements  is  the  relation  in 
which  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  stood  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wallace.  For  assuredly  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  dramatic,  that  the  great 
idea  of  natural  selection  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  independently  and  in  precisely  the 
same  form  to  two  working  naturalists  ; 
that  these  naturalists  should  have  been 
countrymen  ;  that  they  should  have  agreed 
to  publish  their  theory  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that,  through  the 
many  years  of  strife  and  turmoil  which 
followed,  these  two  English  naturalists 
consistently  maintained  toward  each  other 
such  feelings  of  magnanimous  recognition, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  should 
most  admire  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
qualities  which,  in  relation  to  their  com¬ 
mon  labors,  they  have  displayed. 

Now,  I  have  sought  to  lay  emphasis  on 
this  the  dramatic  side  of  “  Darwinism," 
because  in  the  work  which  under  this  title 
I  am  about  to  review,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Wallace  has  added  yet  another 
scene,  or  episode,  which,  in  the  respects 
we  are  considering,  is  quite  worthy  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  allude 
merely  to  the  fact  that  in  this  work  we 
have  the  matured  conclusions  of  the  joint- 
originator  of  Darwinian  doctrine,  pub¬ 
lished  most  opportunely  at  a  time  when 
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biological  science  is  especially  anxious  to 
learn  his  views  upon  certain  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  which  have  been 
raised  since  the  death  of  Darwin  ;  nor  do 
I  allude  merely  to  tlie  further  fact  that  in 
now  speaking  out,  after  nearly  a  decade 
of  virtual  silence  on  scientilic  topics,  the 
veteran  naturalist  has  displayed  an  energy 
of  investigation  as  well  as  a  force  of 
thought  which  is  everywhere  equal  to,  and 
in  many  places  surpasses,  anything  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  all  the  solid  array  of  his 
previous  works.  That  these  facts  present 
what  I  call  a  dramatic  side  I  fully  allow  ; 
but  the  point  which  in  this  connection  I 
desire  to  bring  into  special  prominence  is 
the  following. 

It  is  notorious  that,  from  the  time  when 
they  published  their  joint  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  by  natural  selection,  Darwin  and  Wal¬ 
lace  failed  to  agree  upon  certain  points  of 
doctrine,  which,  although  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  importance  in  relation  to  any 
question  of  evolution  considered  as  a  fact, 
were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  importance  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  evolution  considered  as  a 
metitod — i.e.f  in  relation  to  the  causes  or 
factors  which  have  been  concerned  in  the 
process.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  that  natural  selection  has  been  the 
chief,  but  not  the  only,  cause  of  organic 
evolution  ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  natural  selection  has  been  the  all 
and  in  all  of  such  evolution — virtually  the 
sole  and  only  principle-  which  has  been 
concerned  in  the  development  both  of  life 
and  of  mind  from  the  amoeba  to  the  ape 
— although  he  further  and  curiously  differs 
from  Darwin  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
holding  that  natural  selection  can  have  had 
absolutely  no  part  at  all  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  faculties  distinctively  human. 
Disregarding  the  latter  and  subordinate 
point  of  difference  (a  re-presentation  of 
which  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
present  work  I  may  however  remark  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  sadly  like  the  feet  of  clay  in 
a  figure  of  iron,  marring  by  its  manifest 
weakness  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  completed  and  self  consistent  monument 
of  strength),  let  us  first  clearly  understand 
to  what  it  is  that  the  major  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  amounts.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  quoting  from  each  of  the  authors  in 
question  parallel  passages,  which  occur 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  their 
latest  works. 


Mr.  Darwin  writes  : — 

I  have  now  recapitalated  the  facts  and 
considerations  which  have  thoroaghly  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  species  have  been  modifie<l 
daring  a  long  coarse  of  descent.  This  has 
been  effected  chiedy  throagh  the  natnral  selec. 
tion  of  nomeroas  successive,  slight,  favoral)le 
variations,  aided  in  an  important  manner  by 
the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of 
parts  ;  and  in  an  unimportant  manner,  that  is 
in  relation  to  adaptive  stractures,  whether 
past  or  present,  by  the  direct  action  of  exter¬ 
nal  conditions,  and  by  variations  which  seem 
to  as  in  oar  ignorance  to  arise  spontaneonsly. 
It  appears  that  I  formerly  underrated  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  value  of  these  latter  forms  of  vari¬ 
ation,  as  leading  to  permanent  modifications 
of  structure  independently  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion.  But  as  my  conclusions  have  lately  been 
much  misrepresented,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  I  attribute  the  modification  of  species  ex- 
clasively  to  natural  selection,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remark  that  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  and  subsequently,  1  placed  in  a 
most  oonspicaous  position — namely,  at  the 
close  of  the  Introduction— the  following 
words  : — ‘  I  am  convinced  that  natural  selec¬ 
tion  has  been  the  main,  bat  not  the  exclusive, 
meaiu  of  modification.’  This  has  heen  of  no 
avail.  Great  is  the  power  of  steady  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  but  the  history  of  science  shows 
that  fortnnately  this  power  does  not  long  en¬ 
dure.” 

Mr.  Wallace  writes  : — 

”  While  admitting,  as  Darwin  always  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  co-operation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  growth  and  variation,  of  correlation 
and  heredity,  in  determining  the  direction  of 
lines  of  variation  or  in  the  initiation  of  pecul¬ 
iar  organs,  we  find  that  variation  and  natural 
selection  are  ever-present  agencies,  which  take 
possession,  as  it  were,  of  every  minnte  change 
orimnated  by  these  fundamental  causes,  check 
or  favor  their  farther  development,  or  modify 
them  in  countless  varied  ways  according  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  organism.  Whatever 
other  causes  have  been  at  work,  natnral  selec¬ 
tion  is  supreme,  to  an  extent  which  even  Dar- 
vrin  himself  hesitated  to  claim  for  it.  The 
more  we  study  it  the  more  we  are  convinced 
of  its  overpowering  importance,  and  the  more 
confidently  we  claim,  in  Darwin’s  own  words, 
that  it  ‘  hM  been  the  most  important,  hut  not 
the  exclusive,  means  of  modification.’  ” 

Now,  in  the  latter  quotation  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  (he  “  co  operation”  which  is 
spoken  of  takes  cognizance  only  of  factors 
which  are  themselves  either  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  to,  or  integral  parts  of,  the  process 
of  natural  selection  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
approval  which  Mr.  Wallace  bestows  upon 
Mr.  Darwin’s  emphatic  reservation  but 
not  exclusive  means  of  modification”)  can 
only  be  understood  to  have  reference  to 
the  development  of  those  distinctively  hu- 
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man  faculties  which  he  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  consider,  and  touching  which,  as 
already  indicated,  Mr.  Darwin’s  reserva¬ 
tion  was  certainly  not  intended  to  apply. 
Thus,  in  biief,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  death  the  state  of  matters  was  this  : 
while  Mr.  Wallace  held  persistently  to  his 
original  belief  in  natural  selection  as  vir¬ 
tually  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  organic 
evolution,  the  whole  body  of  scientific 
opinion,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
had  followed  Mr.  Darwin  in  bolding  that, 
while  natural  selection  was  the  main” 
factor  of  such  evolution,  nevertheless  it 
was  largely  supplemented  in  its  work  by 
certain  other  subordinate  factors,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  taken  to  be  the 
inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  influence  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  directly  producing  alterations  both 
of  structure  and  of  instinct. 

ShorOy  after  Mr.  Darwin’s  death,  how¬ 
ever,  this  state  of  matters  underwent  a 
very  serious  change.  For  it  was  shortly 
after  Mr.  Darwin’s  death  that  Professor 
Weisrnann  began  to  publish  a  remarkable 
series  of  papers,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  create  a  new  literature  of  such 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  proportions 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
l>arwin’8  own  works,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  publications  in  modem  times 
have  given  so  great  a  stimulus  to  specula¬ 
tive  science,  or  succeeded  in  gaining  so  in¬ 
fluential  a  following.  The  primary  object 
of  these  pa|>er8  is  to  establish  a  new  the¬ 
ory  of  heredity,  which  has  for  one  of  its 
consequences  a  denial  of  the  inherited  ef¬ 
fects  of  use  and  disuse,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  characters  which  are  acquired  during 
the  lifetime  of  individuals  ;  according  to 
this  theory,  the  only  kind  of  variations 
that  can  be  transmitted  to  progeny  are 
those  which  are  called  congenital.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  in¬ 
dividual  lifetime  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith 
have  their  muscular  power  increased  by 
constant  exercise  (or  use)  of  the  muscles 
in  hammering  ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
were  a  thousand  generations  of  black¬ 
smiths.  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  children  of  the  last  of  them  would  in¬ 
herit  somewhat  stronger  arms  than  those 
of  average  children — or,  d  fortiori,  than 
those  of  children  born  of  a  similarly  long 
line,  say,  of  watchmakers.  This  was  the 
supposition  that  constituted  the  basis  of 
Lamarck’s  theory  of  evolution,  and,  as  we 


have  seen,  it  was  sanctioned  by  Darwin — 
although,  of  course,  be  differed  from  La¬ 
marck  in  not  regarding  this  supposed 
transmission  of  the  effects  of  use  and  dis¬ 
use  as  the  sole  factor  of  evolution,  but 
merely  as  a  factor  greatly  subordinate  to 
that  which  be  had  himself  discovered  in 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Nevertheless,  he 
unquestionably  did  regard  this  subordinate 
factor  as  one  of  high  importance  in  co¬ 
operation  with  survival  of  the  fittest,  and, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  in  de¬ 
tail,  he  apparently  attributed  more  and 
more  importance  to  it  the  longer  that  he 
considered  its  relation  to  the  greater  prin¬ 
ciple.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  school  of  VVeismann  it  is  only 
variations  of  a  congenital  kind  that  can  be 
inherited  :  no  matter  what  adaptive 
changes  may  be  induced  in  the  individual 
by  suitable  use  and  disuse  of  its  several 
parts,  and  no  matter  what  adaptive  changes 
may  be  directly  caused  by  environing 
agencies,  these  all  count  for  nothing  in 
the  process  of  evolution  :  the  only  adap¬ 
tive  changes  that  can  count  for  anything 
in  this  process  are  those  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  progeny — i.e.,  according  to 
this  school,  those  which  arise  fortuitously 
as  congenital  variations,  for  the  acci¬ 
dental  occurrence  of  which  natural  selection 
is  alwavs,  so  to  speak,  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing.  I'he  human  band,  for  example,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mechanism,  owes  nothing  to 
its  continued  use  through  numberless  gen¬ 
erations  as  «n  instrument  for  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  functions  which  it  is  now  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  discharge  ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  evolution  has  throughout 
been  exclusively  dependent  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  fortuitous  variations,  which, 
whenever  they  happen  to  occur  in  a  profit¬ 
able  direction,  were  preserved  by  natural 
selection,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  natural  selection  is  con¬ 
stituted  the  one  and  only  cause  of  organic 
evolution  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Weisrnann  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  his  doctrine  ”  pure  Darwinism,” 
inasmuch  as  without  invoking  any  aid 
from  the  Lamarckian  principles  above  de¬ 
scribed,  it  constitutes  the  Darwinian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  selection  the  sole,  and  not 
merely  as  he  said  the  ”  main,  means  of 
modification.” 

Obviously,  without  going  further  than 
this  quotation  (which  1  have  already  made 
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from  the  last  edition  of  the  **  Origin  of 
Species”)  it  is  a  misnomer  to  designate 
the  doctrine  in  question  ‘‘  pare  Darwin¬ 
ism.”  That  quotation  presents  the  only 
note  of  bitterness  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  it  is  a  note  which  has  express 
reference  to  this  very  point  :  notwith¬ 
standing  the  multifarious  directions  in 
which  his  doctrines  were  abused,  the  only 
protest  against  *  ‘  steady  misrepresenta¬ 
tion”  that  he  has  ever  allowed  himself  to 
lodge,  he  lodged  against  those  who  im- 
pu^  to  him  this  so-called  doctrine  of 

pure  Darwinism.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  less  manifest  that  this  doctrine, 
although  not  pure  Darwinism,  assuredly 
is,  and  always  has  been,  pure  WaUaceitm, 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  very  doctrine  of  natural  selection  as 
the  sole  cause  of  organic  evolution  that 
the  opinion  of  these  two  renovators  of 
biology  has  been  from  the  first  divided  : 
It  is  upon  this  point,  and  upon  this  point 
alone,  that  there  has  ever  b^n  any  serious 
difference  between  them — for,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  every  other  point  in  which 
they  failed  to  agree  (save  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  man)  has  a  direct  logical 
reference  to  this  one,  or  grows  out  of  this 
one  by  way  of  logical  consequence. 

And  here  we  arrive  at  what  seems  to 
me  the  dramatic  interest  attaching  to  Mr. 
Wallace’s  latest  work.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  am  not  going  to  consider  the 
pros  and  the  cons  of  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  always  divided  his  teaching 
from  that  of  his  great  compatriot.  But, 
whether  he  is  right  or  whether  he  is 
wrong,  he  has  lived  to  see  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  revolution  of  biological  thought  in 
the  direction  of  opinions  which  have  al¬ 
ways  been  distinctively  his  own.  and  which 
for  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime  he  has  been 
virtually  alone  in  maintaining. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gratification 
with  which  Mr.  Wallace  must  have  watched 
this  remarkable  change  within  the  last  few 
years,  there  is  in  his  recently  published 
book  no  sound  of  exultation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  aim  everywhere  appears  to 
be  that  of  concealing  his  person^  interest 
in  this  matter ;  and  so  well  does  he  suc¬ 
ceed  that,  after  having  finished  his  book, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  readers  will 
be  in  a  position  to  surmise  that  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  their  author 
has  steadily  maintained  the  opinions  which 


are  now  being  adopted  by  an  influential 
and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  evolution¬ 
ists.  Therefore,  it  is  partly  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention  to  a  claim  which  Mr. 
Y^allace  characteristically  abstains  from 
making  on  his  own  behalf  that  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  write  this  review  of  his  latest 
work.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when 
a  man  of  science  might  have  felt  himself 
justified  in  expressing  a  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  turning  of  a  tide  of  scientific 
opinion,  assuredly  such  an  occasion  is  the 
present ;  and  in  whichever  direction  the 
tnith  may  eventually  be  found  to  lie,  his¬ 
torians  of  science  should  not  omit  to  notice 
that  in  the  ver}'  hour  when  his  lifelong  be¬ 
lief  is  gaining  so  large  a  measure  of  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Wallace  quietly  accepts  the  fact 
without  one  word  of  triumph. 

To  me  individually  it  dues  not  appear 
that  the  recent  movement  of  scientific 
opinion  in  the  direction  of  Wallaceism” 
is  scientifically  justifiable  ;  and  therefore  I 
remain  an  adherent  of  ”  Darwinism,”  as 
this  was  left  by  the  matured  judgment  of 
Darwin.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  cannot 
find  that  the  school  of  Weismann  has 
added  anything  of  importance  to  the  body 
of  facts  previously  known  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  find  that  Professor  Weis¬ 
mann  himself  is  put  to  the  sorest  straits 
while  trying  to  maintain  his  theory  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  these  facts.  So  that, 
while  folly  recognizing  the  extraordinary 
ability  with  which  he  has  marshalled  his 
evidence — and  also,  it  may  be  added,  the 
great  service  which  he  has  rendered  to 
biological  science  in  raising  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  possible  importance  in 
the  acutest  possible  form — I  must  still 
confess  that  to  my  mind  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  shown  any  ad¬ 
equate  reason  to  pass  from  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  this  was  always  held  by  Dar¬ 
win,  to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  it  has 
always  been  held  by  Wallace.  Therefore 
I  am  free  to  conclude  this  article  by  briefly 
considering  the  points  upon  which  Wal¬ 
lace,  in  his  matured  publication  on  ‘‘  Dar¬ 
winism,”  expressly  differs  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Darwin. 

As  already  stated,  all  these  points  of 
difference  (with  the  one  exception  as  to 
the  origin  of  man)  arise  by  way  of  logical 
necessity  from  the  great  or  radical  differ¬ 
ence  which  we  have  hitherto  l>een  consid¬ 
ering — viz.,  as  to  whether  natural  selection 
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ia  only  the  “  main”  or  actually  ‘‘  the  ex¬ 
clusive  means  of  inodihcation.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  desi ratio  to  consider  what 
Mr.  Wallace  has  to  say  upon  these  second- 
aiy  or  sequent  points  of  difference,  be¬ 
cause,  by  examining  them  in  the  light  of 
the  diverse  facts  which  they  severally  in¬ 
volve,  we  may  obtain  valuable  material  for 
guiding  our  judgment  upon  the  larger 
issue. 

Skxual  Selcctioit. 

Against  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  sexual 
selection — i.e.,  selection  which  depends 
on  the  superior  power  which  males  may 
be  supposed  to  present  in  the  way  of 
charming  their  females — Mr.  Wallace 
urges  the  following  objections,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  are  sutlicient  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  in  toio. 

In  the  first  place,  he  argues  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  greater  brilliancy  of 
male  animals  in  general,  and  of  male  birds 
in  particular,  is  that  they  do  not  so  much 
stand  in  need  of  protection  arising  from 
concealment  as  is  the  case  with  their  re¬ 
spective  females.  Consequently  natural 
selection  is  not  so  active  in  repressing  brill¬ 
iancy  of  color  in  the  males,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  more  active 
in  ”  repressing  in  the  female  those  bright 
colors  which  are  normally  produced  in 
both  sexes  by  general  laws.” 

Next,  be  argues  that  not  only  docs  nat¬ 
ural  selection  thus  exercise  a  negative  in¬ 
fluence  in  passively  permitting  more 
heightened  color  to  appear  in  the  males, 
but  even  exercises  a  positive  influence  in 
actively  promoting  its  development  in  the 
males,  while,  at  the  same  time,  actively 
repressing  its  appearance  in  the  females. 
For  heightened  color,  he  says,  is  corre- 
lated  with  health  and  vigor  ;  and  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  healthy  and  vigorous 
birds  best  provide  for  their  young,  natural 
selection,  by  always  placing  its  premium 
on  health  and  vigor  in  the  males,  thus 
also  incidentally  promotes,  through  corre¬ 
lated  growth,  their  superior  coloration. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  display  which 
is  practised  by  male  birds,  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  strongest  of  all  Mr.  Darwin’s 
arguments  in  favor  of  sexual  selection,  Mr. 
Wallace  points  out  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  of  the  females  being  in  any 
way  affected  thereby.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  argues  that  this  display  may  be  due 
merely  to  general  excitement ;  and  he  lays 


stress  upon  the  more  special  fact  that 
movable  feathers  are  habitually  erected 
under  the  influence  of  anger  and  rivalry, 
in  order  to  make  the  bird  look  more  for¬ 
midable  in  the  eyes  of  his  antagonists. 

Furthennore,  he  adduces  the  consider¬ 
ation  that,  even  if  the  females  are  in  any 
way  affected  by  color  and  its  display  on 
the  part  of  the  males,  and  if,  therefore, 
sexual  selection  be  conceded  a  true  princi¬ 
ple  in  theory,  still  we  must  remember  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  only  operate  in 
so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  operate  by  nat¬ 
ural  selection.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  natural  selection  must  wholly 
neutralize  any  such  supposed  influence  of 
sexual  selection.  For,  unless  the  survi¬ 
vors  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence 
happen  to  be  those  which  are  also  the 
most  highly  oinamented,  natural  selection 
must  neuti^ize  and  destroy  any  influence 
that  may  be  exerted  by  female  selection. 
But  obviously  the  chances  against  the 
otherwise  best  fitted  males  happening  to 
be  likewise  the  most  highly  ornamented 
must  be  many  to  one,  unless,  as  Wallace 
supposes,  there  is  some  correlation  between 
embellishment  and  general  perfection,  in 
which  case,  as  he  points  out,  the  theory 
of  sexual  selection  lapses  altogether,  and 
becomes  but  a  special  case  of  natural  se¬ 
lection. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Wallace  argues  that  the 
evidence  collected  hy  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
proves  that  each  bird  finds  a  mate  under 
any  circumstances — a  general  fact  which 
in  itself  must  quite  neutralize  any  effect 
of  sexual  selection  of  color  or  ornament, 
since  the  less  highly  colored  birds  would 
be  at  no  disadvantage  as  regards  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  healthy  progeny. 

Lastly,  he  urges  the  high  improbability 
that  through  thousands  of  generations  all 
the  females  of  any  particular  species — 
possibly  spread  over  an  enormous  area — 
should  uniformly  and  always  have  dis¬ 
played  exactly  the  same  taste  with  respect 
to  every  detail  of  color  to  be  presented  by 
the  males. 

Now,  without  any  question,  we  have 
here  a  most  powerful  array  of  objections 
against  the  theory  of  sexual  selection. 
E^h  of  them  is  ably  developed  by  Mr. 
Wallace  himself  in  his  work  on  Tropical 
Nature  ;  and  although  I  have  here  space 
only  to  state  them  in  the  most  abbreviated 
of  possible  forms,  1  think  it  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  how  formidable  these  objections  ap- 
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pear.  Unfortunately  the  work  in  which 
they  are  mainly  presented  was  published 
several  years  after  the  second  edition  of 
the  “  Descent  of  Man,”  so  that  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  never  had  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
replying.  But,  if  be  had  had  such  an  op¬ 
portunity,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  seems 
that  his  reply  would  have  been  more  or 
less  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallace  fails  to 
distinguish  between  brilliancy  and  oma. 
mentation  — or  between  color  as  merely 
“  heightened,”  and  as  distinctively  deco¬ 
rative.  Yet  there  is  obviously  the  great¬ 
est  possible  difference  between  these  two 
things.  We  may  readily  enough  admit 
that  a  mere  heightening  of  already  exist¬ 
ing  coloration  is  likely  enough — at  all 
events  in  many  cases — to  accompany  a 
general  increase  of  vigor,  and  tlierefore 
that  natural  selection,  by  promoting  the 
latter,  may  also  incidentally  promote  the 
former,  in  cases  where  brilliancy  is  not  a 
source  of  danger.  But  clearly  this  is  a 
widely  different  thing  from  showing  that 
not  only  a  general  brilliancg  of  color,  but 
also  the  particular  disposition  of  colors  in 
the  form  of  ornamental  patterns,  can  thus 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  selection.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  expressly  in  order  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  ornamental  pat¬ 
terns  that  Mr.  Darwin  constructed  his  the¬ 
ory  of  sexual  selection  ;  and  therefore,  by 
thus  virtually  ignoring  the  only  facts 
which  that  theory  endeavors  to  explain, 
Mr.  Wallace  is  not  really  criticising  the 
theory  at  all.  By  representing  that  the 
theory  has  to  do  only  with  brilliancy  of 
color,  as  distinguished  from  disposition  of 
colors,  he  is  going  off  upon  a  false  issue 
which  has  never  really  been  raised.*  Look, 

*  The  only  remarks  he  has  to  offer  on  dis¬ 
position  as  distinguished  from  brilliancy  of 
colors  are  offered  as  an  after-thonght  suggested 
to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor's  book  on 
**  Coloration  in  Animals  and  Plants"  (lb86). 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Tylor  sought  to  show  **  that 
diversified  coloration  follows  the  chief  lines 
of  structure,  and  changes  at  points,  such  as 
the  joints,  where  function  changes.’’  Now, 
while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  this 
posthumous  work  is  “  most  interesting  and 
suggestive,’’  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  regarding  the  material  which  it  presents  as 
in  any  degree  subversive  of  the  theory  of  sex¬ 
ual  selection.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Mr. 
Tylor  has  satisfactorily  established  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  these  principles  do  not  in  any  way  ap 
ply  to  sexual  coloration  ;  they  apply  only  to 
coloration  a^  affected  by  physiological  func¬ 
tions  common  to  both  sexes.  Moreover,  even 
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for  example,  at  a  peacock’s  tail.  No 
doubt  it  is  sufficiently  brilliant ;  but  far 
more  remarkable  than  its  brilliancy  is  its 
elaborate  pattern  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
enormous  size  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  mere  brilliancy  of 
color,  as  an  accidental  concomitant  of  gen¬ 
eral  vigor,  should  have  run  into  so  extra¬ 
ordinary,  so  elaborate,  and  so  beautiful  a 
pattern  of  colors.  Moreover,  this  pattern 
is  only  unfolded  when  the  tail  is  erected, 
and  the  tail  is  not  erected  in  battle  (as 
Mr.  Wallace’s  theory  of’ the  erectile  func¬ 
tion  in  feathers  would  require),  but  in 
courtship  ;  obviously,  therefore,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  pattern,  so  to  sp>eak,  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  act  of  courtship — it  l>eing 
only  then,  in  fact,  that  the  general  design 
of  the  whole  stnicture,  as  well  as  the  more 
special  design  of  the  pattern,  becomes  re¬ 
vealed.  I.iastly,  the  fact  of  tins  whole 
structure  being  so  large,  entailing  not  only 
a  great  amount  of  physiological  material 
in  its  production,  but  also  of  physiological 
energy  in  carrying  about  such  a  weight, 
as  well  as  of  increased  danger  from  im¬ 
peding  locomotion  and  inviting  capture — 
all  this  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  the  peacock’s  tail  having 
been  produced  by  natural  selection.  And 
such  a  case  does  not  stand  alone.  There 
are  multitudes  of  other  instances  of  orna¬ 
mental  structures  imposing  a  drain  upon 
the  vital  energies  of  their  possessors,  with¬ 
out  conferring  any  compensating  benefit 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Now, 
in  all  these  cases,  without  any  exception, 
such  structures  are  ornamental  stnictures 
which  present  a  plain  and  obvious  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  relationship  of  the  sexes. 
Therefore  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
doubt — first,  that  they  exist  for  the  sake 
of  ornament ;  and  next,  that  the  ornament 
exists  on  account  of  that  relationship.  If 
such  structures  were  due  merely  to  a  su¬ 
perabundance  of  energy,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
supposes,  not  only  ought  they  to  have 
been  kept  down  by  the  economizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  natural  selection  ;  but  we  can 
see  no  reason,  either  why  they  should  be 
so  highly  ornamental  on  the  one  hand,  or 
so  exclusively  connected  with  the  sexual 
relationship  on  the  other. 

For  these  reasons  1  think  that  Mr.  Wal- 

these  functions  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affect,  in  either  sex,  those  details 
in  the  color  of  feathers,  etc.,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  to  explain. 
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lace’s  main  objection  falls  to  the  (^Tound. 
Passing  on  to  his  stibsidiary  objections,  I 
do  not  see  much  weight  in  his  merely 
negative  difficulty  as  to  there  being  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  evidence  upon  hen  birds  being 
charmed  by  the  plumage  or  the  voice  of 
their  consorts.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  not  very  safe  to  infer  what  sentiments 
may  be  in  the  mind  of  a  hen  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  motive  can  be  in  the  mind  of 
a  cock,  other  than  that  of  making  himself 
attractive,  when  he  performs  his  various 
antics,  displays  his  ornamental  plumes,  or 
sings  his  melodious  songs.  Considera¬ 
tions  somewhat  analogous  apply  to  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  so  much  similarity 
and  constancy  of  taste  on  the  part  of  fe¬ 
male  animals  as  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  un¬ 
doubtedly  requires.  Although  we  know 
very  little  about  the  psychology  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  do  observe  in  many 
cases  that  small  details  of  mental  oi^niza- 
tion  are  often  wonderfully  constant  and 
uniform  throughout  all  members  of  a 
species,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  any  utility  as  a  cause. 

Again,  as  regards  the  objection  that 
each  bird  finds  a  mate  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  we  have  here  an  obvious  begging 
of  the  whole  question.  That  every  feath¬ 
ered  Jack  should  find  a  feathered  Jill  is 
perhaps  what  we  might  have  antecedently 
expected  ;  but  when  we  meet  with  innu* 
memble  instances  of  ornamental  plumes, 
melodious  songs,  and  the  rest,  as  so  many 
witnesses  to  a  process  of  sexual  selection 
having  always  been  in  operation,  it  be¬ 
comes  irrational  to  exclude  such  evidence 
on  account  of  our  antecedent  preposses¬ 
sions. 

There  remains  the  objection  that  the 
principles  of  natural  selection  must  neces¬ 
sarily  swallow  up  those  of  sexual  selection, 
as  the  fat  kine  swallowed  up  the  lean  in 
the  dream  of  Pharaoh.  And  this  consid¬ 
eration,  1  doubt  not,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
Mr.  Wallace’s  opposition  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  theory  of  sexual  selection.  He  is 
self-consistent  in  refusing  to  entertain  the 
evidence  of  sexual  selection,  on  the  ground 
of  his  antecedent  persuasion  that  in  the 
CTeat  drama  of  evolution  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  standing- ground  for  any  other  actor 
than  that  wliich  appears  in  the  person  of 
natural  selection.  But  here,  again,  we 
must  refuse  to  allow  any  merely  antece¬ 
dent  presumption  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 


actual  evidence  of  other  agencies  having 
CO- operated  with  natural  selection  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  observed  results.  And,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  particular  case  now  before  us,  I 
think  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  space  will 
permit,  that  in  the  phenomena  of  decora¬ 
tive  coloring  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
brilliant  coloring),  of  melodious  song  (as 
distinguished  from  merely  tuneless  cries), 
of  enormous  aborescent  antlers  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  merely  offensive  weapons), 
and  so  forth — I  say  that  in  all  these  phe¬ 
nomena  we  have  phenomena  which  cannot 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  ;  and,  further,  that  if 
they  are  to  be  explained  at  all,  this  can 
only  be  done,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
see,  by  Mr.  Darwin’s  supplementary  theory 
of  sexual  selection. 

I  have  now  briefly  answered  all  Mr. 
Wallace’s  objections  to  this  supplementary 
theory,  and,  as  previously  remarked,  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that,  at  all  events  in 
the  main,  the  answer  is  such  as  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  would  himself  have  supplied,  had 
there  l>een  a  third  edition  of  his  work 
upon  the  subject.  At  all  events,  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  happily  in  possession  of 
unquestionable  evidence  that  he  believed 
all  Mr.  Wallace’s  objections  to  admit  of 
fully  satisfactory  answers.  For  his  very 
last  words  to  science — read  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society — were  : — 

I  may  perhaps  be  here  permitted  to 
say  that,  after  having  carefully  weighed, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  various  ail¬ 
ments  which  have  been  advanced  against 
the  principle  of  sexual  selection,  I  remain 
flnniy  convinced  of  its  truth.” 

Iniikritkd  Effkcts  of  Use,  Disuse,  and 
Direct  Action  of  Environment. 

We  have  just  seen  that  one  of  Mr,  Wal¬ 
lace’s  strongest  arguments  against  sexual 
selection  consists  in  representing  A  priori 
that  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  principle  in  the  presence  of 
natural  selection  :  the  greater  principle 
must  swallow  up  the  less.  This  d  priori 
argument  he  extends  to  all  the  other  sup¬ 
plementary  principles  which  have  ever 
been  suggested,  and  appears  to  regard  it 
as  ”  a  short  and  easy  method  ”  with  the 
Darwinists.  He  urges  it  with  special 
vehemence  against  the  so-called  Lamarck¬ 
ian  principles,  and  therefore  it  is  suitable 
that  under  this  head  we  should  consider 
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more  earefnllj  the  value  of  such  an  argu¬ 
ment. 

In  the  present  connection  this  argument 
is  that,  even  admitting  the  abstract  possi¬ 
bility  of  Lamarckian  principles,  in  the 
presence  of  natural  selection  they  could 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  acting,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  netful  changes  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  natural  selection  of  fortuitous 
variations  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
by  an  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  use  and 
disuse,  etc.  Now  this  argument  admits 
of  two  rejoinders.  First,  it  is  surely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  in  many  cases  a  here  slight 
(because  initial  and  afterward  Onely  gradu¬ 
ated)  improvements  are  concerned,  such 
improvements  need  not  have  been,  in 
every  etage  of  their  progreee,  matters  of 
life  and  death  to  the  organisms  presenting 
them.  Yet,  unless  at  every  stage  of  their 
prepress  they  were  matters  of  life  and 
death,  they  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  unaided  influence  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  just  in  such  cases  that  the 
supplementary  or  Lamarckian  principles 
are  supposed  by  Darwinists  to  come  in  ; 
for  to  the  operation  of  these  principles  it 
is  not  necessary  that  at  each  stage  of  the 
process  every  slight  improvement  should 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  organ¬ 
isms  presenting  it.  To  me  it  appears  that 
we  have  here  a  consideration  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance.  Nowadays  no  one  dis¬ 
putes  the  supremacy  of  natural  selection 
over  all  other  principles  of  organic  change 
hitherto  suggested,  or  even,  it  may  be 
predicted,  suggestable.  But  this  accept¬ 
ance  of  natural  selection  as  supreme  by  no 
means  necessitates  (as  Mr.  Wallace  appears 
to  imagine)  acceptance  of  natural  selection 
as  unique.  Nor  is  there  any  incompati¬ 
bility  between  our  acceptance  of  natural 
selection  as  supreme  and  a  further  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  other  principles  as  subordinate 
or  co-operative.  What  we  all  agree  upon 
is,  that  no  such  other  principles  can  act, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  act 
by  natural  selection  ;  but  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  the  action  of  any 
other  principle  hitherto  suggested,  or  in 
the  future  suggestable,  appears  to  me  ex¬ 
travagant  At  all  events,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  lie  with  any  one  who  affirms 
that  no  adaptive  improvement — or,  in¬ 
deed,  change  of  any  kind — can  ever  take 
place  unless  every  stage  in  the  gradual 
process  has  been  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  the  organisms  presenting  it — a  burden 
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of  proof  which  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  any  one  can  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
discliarge. 

In  view  of  this  consideration  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  a  priori  objection 
to  the  abstract  possibility  of  Lamarckian 
principles  falls  to  the  ground,  although  of 
course  the  question  remains  whether  there 
is  any  sufficient  evidence  d  posteriori  of 
their  operation  in  actual  fact.  And  a  vir¬ 
tual  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  me 
to  be  involved  in  the  second  considera¬ 
tion,  which,  as  above  stated,  remains  to 
be  adduced. 

Long  ago  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pointed 
to  the  facts  of  co-adaptation  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  organism  as  presenting 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  La¬ 
marckian  principles  working  in  association 
with  Darwinian.  Thus,  taking  one  of 
Lamarck’s  own  illustrations,  Mr.  Spencer 
showed  that  there  roust  be  thousands  and 
thousands  of  changes — extending  to  all 
the  organs  and  even  to  all  the  tissues  of 
the  animal — which  in  the  course  of  num¬ 
berless  generations  have  conspired  to  con¬ 
vert  an  antelope  into  a  giraffe.  Now  the 
point  is  that,  throughout  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  these  changes,  their  utility  must 
have  always  been  dependent  on  their  as¬ 
sociation.  It  would  be  useless  that  an  in¬ 
cipient  giraffe  should  present  a  ta{>ering 
down  of  the  hind-quaiters,  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  presented  a  tapering  up  of 
the  fore -quarters  ;  and  as  each  of  these 
modifications  entails  innumerable  subordi¬ 
nate  modifications  throughout  both  halves 
of  the  creature  concerned,  the  chances 
must  be  infinity  to  one  against  the  required 
association  of  so  many  changes  happening 
to  arise  by  way  of  merely  fortuitous  vari¬ 
ation.  Yet,  if  we  exclude  the  Lamarckian 
interpretation  as  adopted  by  Darwin, 
which  gives  us  an  intelligible  cause  of  co¬ 
adaptation,  we  are  required  to  suppose 
that  such  a  happy  concurrence  of  innu¬ 
merable  co-adaptations  must  have  occurred 
by  mere  accident,  and  this  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times  in  the  bodies  of  as 
many  snccessive  ancestors  of  the  existing 
species  ;  for,  at  each  successive  stage  of 
the  improvement,  natural  selection  (if 
working  alone)  roust  have  needed  all,  or 
at  any  rate  most,  of  the  co- adaptations  to 
occur  in  the  same  individual  organisms. 

Against  this  formidable  consideration 
Mr.  Wallace  adduces  the  following  re¬ 
joinder  :  “  The  best  answer  to  this  objec- 
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tion  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  very  thing  said  to  be  impossible 
by  variation  and  natural  selection  has  been 
again  and  again  effected  by  variation  and 
artificial  selection.”  This  analogy  he  then 
enforces  by  special  illastrations,  etc.  ;  but 
does  not  appear  to  perceive  that  it  really 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  difficulty 
against  which  it  is  brought. 

The  point  of  the  difficulty  is,  not  that 
the  needful  variations  do  not  occur,  but 
that  they  occur  associated  in  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  unless  they  do  thus  oc¬ 
cur  associated  in  the  same  individual  they 
must  be  useless — t.e.,  cannot  fall  under 
the  sway  of  natural  selection.  Therefore 
the  analogy  of  artificial  selection  is  here 
irrelevant,  seeing  that  it  fails  iu  respect  of 
the  very  point  which  it  is  adduced  to 
meet.  The  difference  between  natural 
selection  and  artificial  selection  is,  that 
while  the  former  acts  with  exclusive  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  utility  (or  life-preserving  char¬ 
acter)  of  variations,  the  latter  acts  without 
such  reference.  Hence,  there  is  obviously 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  bow  artificial 
selection  is  able  to  choose  this,  that,  and 
the  other  congenital  variation  as  each  hap¬ 
pens  to  occur  in  so  many  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  and,  by  suitable  pairing,  to  blend 
them  together  in  any  required  propor¬ 
tions.  Hut  artificial  selection  is  able  to 
do  this  simply  because  the  selected  indi¬ 
viduals  do  nut  depend  for  their  lives  upon 
presenting  the  blended  characters  which  it 
is  the  object  of  such  selection  to  produce. 
Natural  selection,  on  the  other  hand  (if 
working  alone),  roust  wait  until  the 
blended  characters  happened  to  arise  for- 
tuitoutly  in  the  same  individuals — in  all 
cases,  that  is,  where  utility  depends  on  the 
co- adaptation  of  characters,  which  are  the 
only  cases  now  under  consideration.  Thus 
the  two  forms  of  selection  present  abso¬ 
lutely  no  point  of  analogy  in  the  very  re¬ 
spects  where  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should,  if  Mr.  Wallace’s  appeal  from  one 
to  the  other  is  to  be  logically  justified. 
In  the  one  case  the  association  of  charac¬ 
ters  is  purposely  produced  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  other  case  it  must  arise  by 
chance  before  its  resulting  utility  can  be 
offered  to  the  selection. 

Natural  Selection  as  a  Cause  of  Ste- 

RILITV  BETWEEN  SPECIES. 

After  matured  deliberation  Mr.  Darwin 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  natural  selec- 
New  Serxes.— You  L.,  No.  3.  26 


tion  could  not  be  a  cause  of  sterility  be¬ 
tween  species.  Mr.  Wallace  now  furnishes 
an  argument  to  show  that  in  this  respect 
also  Mr.  Darwin  ”  underrated  ”  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  natural  selection.  The  argument, 
however,  is  too  abstruse  to  admit  of  repro¬ 
duction  here.  On  the  present  occasion, 
therefore,  I  will  merely  remark  that  it 
does  not  seem  so  much  as  to  try  to  meet 
the  considerations  which  determined  Mr. 
Darwin’s  judgment  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  the  theory  is  profound 
as  well  as  ingenious,  and,  although  it  fails 
to  convince  me,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in 
the  course  of  its  exposition  Mr.  Wallace 
appears  to  sanction  the  essential  principle 
of  my  own  hypothesis  of  “  physiological 
selection” — viz.,  to  quote  his  own  words, 

‘‘  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  vari¬ 
eties  should  exhibit  incipient  infertility, 
but  only  some  varieties  ;  for  we  know 
that  of  the  innumerable  varieties  that  oc¬ 
cur  but  few  become  developed  into  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  and  it  may  be  that  the  absence 
of  infertility,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  inter¬ 
crossing,  is  one  of  the  usual  causes  of  their 
failure."  The  words  which  I  have  itali¬ 
cized  very  tersely  convey  the  whole  gist 
of ‘‘ physiological  selection.” 

Later  on,  however,  he  criticises  ad^ 
versely  what  I  have  written  upon  this  sub-<. 
ject,  and  also  represents  me  as  having  mia.- 
understood  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  with  Re¬ 
spect  to  the  utility  and  inutility  of  specific 
characters.  On  both  these  points  i  shall 
have  an  answer  to  make  on  some  future 
and  more  suitable  occasion.  In  this,  ar¬ 
ticle  I  have  confined  attention  to  points 
wherein  Mr.  Wallace  differs  from  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  and  although  in  so  doing  it  has 
been  necessary  for  mo  to  express  uniform 
disagreement  with  the  author  of  “  Dar¬ 
winism,”  this  has  been  due  only  to  the 
limitations  of  my  project,  and  in  no  way 
prevents  my  coi^ial  appreciation,  of.  his 
work  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  differeuces  from  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  which  it  has  been  my  object  on  the 
present  occasion  to  consider,  it  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  latest  work  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  in. 
the  whole  range  of.  Darwinian  literature. 
And  even  these  points  of  difference,  it  will 
be  remembered,  all  arise  out  of  the  single 
difference  before  stated — ^namely,  whether 
natural  selection  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
main,  or  as. the  exclusive,  means  of  modi¬ 
fication.  Therefore,  notwithstanding,  all 
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that  I  have  said  on  the  Darwinian  side  of 
this  momentoas  question,  the  fact  that  it 
still  remains  an  open  question  compels  us 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  views  with 
regard  to  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
right ;  while,  in  any  case,  he  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  lived  to  see 
the  great  movement  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  those  views. 
But  to  many  of  us  it  still  appears  that  Mr. 
Darwin’s  judgment  on  this  matter  is  the 
sounder  one  to  follow.  When  a  great 
generalization  has  been  fairly  established, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
its  scope  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  respect 
was  the  wonderful  balance  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  mind  so  well  displayed  as  it  was  in 
the  caution  with  which  he  abstained  from 
assigning  to  his  vast  principle  of  natural 
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selection  a  sole  prerogative.  Moreover, 
as  previously  stated,  the  longer  that  he 
pondered  the  question,  the  more  he  be¬ 
came  persuaded  that  the  problem  of  or¬ 
ganic  evolution  as  a  whole  was  too  com¬ 
plex  and  many  sided  to  admit  of  being 
resolved  by^the  application  of  a  single 
principle.  This  conclusion,  I  t>elieve,  will 
eventually  be  justified  by  the  advance  of 
biological  science  ;  and,  therefore,  until 
some  better  reason  is  shown  than  has  yet 
been  shown  for  departing  from  it,  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  naturalists  will  do 
well  to  suspend  their  judgments,  even  if 
they  are  not  so  sure  as  they  used  to  be 
touching  the  doctrines  of  “  Darwinism,” 
as  these  were  left  by  Darwin. —  Contem¬ 
porary  Review, 
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The  scientific  spirit  of  the  present  age 
has  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  li*erature. 
It  is  to  this  spirit  that  we  owe  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  analysis  for  pure  narrative  in  the 
novel,  and  of  scenes  in  every-day  life  for¬ 
exciting  situations  in  the  drama.  In 
France,  the  literary  movement  which  owes 
its  impulse  to  science  has  received  a  char¬ 
acteristic  name  :  it  is  described  as  le  Nat- 
uralieme.  In  England,  the  naturalistic 
method  has  only  been  adopted  by  a  few 
novelists,  whose  productions  have  been  the 
subject  of  exceedingly  severe  criticism, 
and  who — if  we  may  use  here  a  word  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Irish  agrarian  struggle — have 
been  “  boycotted”  by  all  the  circulating 
libraries.  Indeed,  some  English  critics 
have,  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  exe¬ 
crated  Naturalism,  apparently  regarding  it 
as  something  radically  immoral  and  in¬ 
famous.  Thus,  in  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  four  years  ago  in  the  fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Lilly,*  we  are  told  that  Naturalism  is 
the  lowest  form  of  materialism,  and  that 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  depraved  tastes  of 
some  French  writers  of  fiction.  Mr.  Lilly, 
in  support  of  his  rather  sweeping  state¬ 
ments,  quotes  passages  from  a  work  by  M. 
Zola,  entitled  Le  Roman  Experimental, 
and  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  avowed 


*  “  The  New  Naturalism,  *'  Fbriydghtiy  Re¬ 
view  for  August,  1886. 


object  of  the  French  novelist  is  to  portray 
la  bite  humaine. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  that,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  M.  Zola  is  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  Naturalism,  the  truth  being  that  he  is 
only  one  of  a  long  series  of  writers,  some 
of  whom  flourished  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  we 
think  it  would  be  tolerably  correct  to  say 
that  Balzac  was  the  first  French  novelist 
of  the  naturalistic  school.  In  Le  P'ere 
Ooriot  and  Eugenie  Orandet  we  have  two 
works  of  fiction  in  which  real  life  is  repro¬ 
duced  with  marvellous  effect.  Balzac  saw 
that  imaginary  portraits  of  men  and  women 
had  no  vitality,  and  that  the  basis  of  a 
novel  should  be  truth.  Accordingly,  he 
exercised  his  rare  powers  of  observation  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  wrote  books 
that  roust  live,  because  they  depict  human 
nature  accurately. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  is  Naturalism  ? 
Let  us  go  to  M.  Zola,  the  supposed  father 
of  French  Naturalism,  for  an  answer. 
“  Naturalism,”  he  says,  ‘‘  is  the  formula 
of  modem  science  applied  to  literature. 
It  is  the  analytic  and  experimental  method. 
When  yon  apply  this  method,  you  are 
naturalistic,  irrespective  of  your  style. 
Stendhal  is  a  naturalist,  just  as  Balzac  is, 
and  certainly  the  dry  manner  of  the 
former  has  little  resemblance  to  the  epic 
vastness  of  the  latter  ;  nevertheless,  they 
both  depend  upon  analysis  and  experience. 
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I  could  cite  many  writers  of  our  own  time 
who,  thouf;h  endowed  with  temperaments 
entirely  different,  meet  and  unite  in  the 
naturalistic  formula.”  Here  is  a  defini¬ 
tion  which,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  is 
sufficiently  clear.  The  naturalistic  method 
is  scientific,  and  the  naturalistic  writer  is, 
in  fact,  a  man  of  science.  His  artistic 
tersonality  asserts  itself  in  his  style.  In 
lis  facts  and  bis  conclusions  he  is,  or  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  as  rigid  as  a  writer  on  physi¬ 
ology  or  chemistry. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  the  naturalistic 
formula  into  practice  ;  and  even  M.  Zola 
himself  has  failed  to  produce  novels  (tiiich 
can  be  correctly  described  as  “  scientific 
works.”  The  very  framework  of  a  novel 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  illusion.  The 
names,  at  least,  must  t>e  fictitious  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  novelist  will  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  innumerable  actions  for  libel  brought 
against  him.  Moreover,  the  novel  must 
have  some  kind  of  narrative  form,  and 
unless  the  writer  constructs  his  story  out 
of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  or,  perhaps,  by  his  own  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  how  can  he  avoid  introducing 
fictitious  elements  f 

Take,  for  instance,  a  book  like  V A»- 
sommoir.  How  much  of  it  is  literally,  or 
even  substantially,  true  ?  Are  there  not 
passages  in  it  which  are  either  fanciful  or 
exaggerated  ?  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
sad  history  of  Gervaise  is  a  transcript  from 
life,  but  is  it  possible  to  transcribe  scenes 
from  actual  life  without,  to  some  extent, 
changing  their  aspect  f  In  fact,  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  writer  always  intervenes 
to  prevent  him  from  copying  nature  faith¬ 
fully  and  dispassionately. 

M.  Zola  acknowledges  this  with  his 
usual  candor.  ‘‘  Without  doubt,”  he 
says,  ”  we  always  mix  up  our  own  human¬ 
ity  with  nature.  Still,  there  is  always  an 
abyss  betwei-n  the  naturalistic  writer  who 
goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
the  idealistic  writer  who  pretends  to  go 
from  the  unknown  to  the  known.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  Naturalism  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  achieve 
scientific  accuracy  as  far  as  possible  in  lit¬ 
erature.  M.  Zola’s  error  is  mainly  due  to 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  physi¬ 
ologist  and  the  work  of  the  novelist.  He 
forgets  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
novelists  to  produce  books  which  possess 
artistic  symmetry,  just  as  it  is  for  a  dram¬ 


atist  to  invent  interesting  situations ; 
whereas  a  physiologist  need  only  discover 
facts  bearing  on  his  particular  branch  of 
science,  without  giving  himself  much 
trouble  about  the  questiou  of  form  When 
he  takes  Claude  Bernard’s  Introduction  it 
V^tude  de  la  Medecine  Experimentale  as 
his  text-book,  he  acts  just  like  a  sculptor 
who  takes  some  standard  work  on  anatomy 
as  the  basis  of  his  art.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Zola  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  does  not  shrink  from  approaching  the 
most  painful,  the  most  disgusting  aspects 
of  human  nature  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  attacked  by  senti¬ 
mental  and  ridiculously  prudish  critics. 

If  M.  Zola  is  right,  he  cannot  be  blamed 
for  dealing  with  even  the  most  brutal  side 
of  life.  Nobody  would  dream  of  accusing 
a  writer  on  obstetrics  of  impurity  merely 
because  he  went  into  minute  details  on 
that  subject.  But  is  M.  Zola  right  ?  Is 
there  any  real  analogy  between  tlie  novel¬ 
ist  and  the  physiologist  ? 

Surely  a  novel,  by  its  very  form,  is  pre¬ 
cluded  from  being  classified  with  purely 
scientific  works.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  embody  great  ideas  in  a  work 
of  fiction  ;  and  this  has  been  done  with 
splendid  success  by  George  Eliot  in  some 
of  her  later  novels.  It  is  also  within  the 
scope  of  a  novel  to  present  exceedingly  ac¬ 
curate  pictures  of  real  life  ;  and  who  can 
deny  that  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the 
works  of  Fielding — in  Jiiany  respects,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  of  all  our  English  novel¬ 
ists  I  But  imagine  a  treatise  on  psychol¬ 
ogy  being  bound  in  a  yellow  cover,  called 
by  some  fanciful  name,  and  palmed  off  on 
the  public  as  a  work  of  fiction  !  The 
thing  is  too  absurd. 

M.  Zola,  in  one  passage  in  his  book,  Le 
Roman  Experimental,  says  that  he  objects 
to  the  word  “  Roman,”  and  would  like 
to  substitute  some  expression  that  would 
give  to  the  novel  a  distinctively  scientifie 
character.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  difficulty  in  which  his  singu¬ 
lar  theory — or  “  formula”  —  has  landed 
him.  He  is  like  a  man  who  wishes  to  as¬ 
sume  two  distinct  and  contradictory  parts. 
He  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  happy  task 
for  some  ingenious  inventor  of  words  to 
rechristen  the  novel.  The  French  lan¬ 
guage  has,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to 
supply  a  term  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  Some  writers  have  pompously 
described  their  books  as  “  etudes,”  but 
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this  was  too  vague  a  word  to  convey  any 
definite  meaning  ;  and  the  discarded  word 
“  Roman”  again  crept  into  use.  M.  Zola 
consoles  himself  hy  saying  : 

“  For  my  part,  the  word  would  not  of¬ 
fend  me  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  thing 
had  been  completely  changed.  We  could 
find  a  hundred  examples  in  the  language 
of  tenns  which  formerly  expressed  ideas 
radically  different  from  those  which  they 
express  to-day.  Our  romance  of  chivalry, 
our  romance  of  adventures,  our  romance 
of  the  ideal  school,  have  given  place  to  a 
true  criticism  of  manners  and  passions,  to 
a  study  of  man  under  the  influence  of  his 
temperament  and  his  surroundings.” 

The  troth  is  that  M.  Zola  has  under¬ 
taken  an  impossible  task.  If  the  novelist 
is  determined  to  become  a  savant,  let  him 
cease  altogether  to  write  novels.  You 
cannot  write  a  story  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  a  scientific  treatise.  The 
two  things  are  inconsistent.  The  scientific 
writer  pays  very  little  attention  to  form, 
and,  moreover,  he  must  deal  with  abstract 
questions.  The  novelist  cannot  ignore 
form — it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  work — 
and  he  must  deal  with  human  nature  in 
the  concrete.  It  is  an  utter  fallacv  for  M. 
Zola  to  lay  down  that  Balzac  and  Stendhal 
used  the  novel  as  a  channel  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  savants  use  Science.  If 
Lt  Pert  Goriot  were  not  a  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  story,  very  few  readers  would  take  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
But,  indeed,  there  are  passages  in  that 
wonderful  book  which  are  so  strikingly 
dmmatic  that  Balzac  has  been  accused  of 
introducing  them  merely  for  effect,  with- 
out  any  regard  for  truth.  Stendhal  is 
realistic  ;  but  he  is  not  a  writer  whose 
works  entitle  him  to  a  very  high  ^lace  in 
French  literature.  Even  Gustave  Ilaubert 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fiction,  stern  and  pitiless  as  he 
in  his  analysis  of  the  passions.  Ma¬ 
dame  Bovary  is  not  only  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative,  but  its  author  takes  the  ut¬ 
most  pains  to  make  the  narrative  interest¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  Flaubert  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  literary  artists,  and  he  never 
assumed  the  role  of  a  man  of  science. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Edmond 
and  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Their  works  are 
only  novels  dealing  with  ordinary  life  in  a 
minutely  realistic  style.  In  Oerminie 
Lacerteux  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  ft 
servant  girl’s  misfortunes.  The  book  is 


characterized  by  a  delightful  simplicitv. 
Not  for  one  moment  does  it  suggest  the 
idea  of  scientific  treatment.  M.  Zola  may 
call  it  ”  a  complete  lesson  in  moral  and 
physical  anatomy  but  the  reader  who 
imagines  that  these  words  are  a  true  de¬ 
scription  of  Oerminie  Lacerteux  will  find 
himself  disillusioned  on  reading  the  novel. 

The  real  and  only  merit  of  the  natural¬ 
istic  school  of  novelists  is  not  that  they 
have  made  fiction  a  branch  of  science,  but 
that  they  have  given  virility  to  the  novel 
by  making  it  a  study  of  real  life.  The 
most  brilliant  romance  is  defective  if  it 
gi verbis  a  distorted  view  of  human  nature. 
For  this  reason  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo 
lack  one  important  element,  which  might 
have  gained  for  them  immortality. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Zola’s  own  works 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  mass 
of  dry  details  with  reference  to  genealogy 
and  hereditary  characteristics  with  which 
they  are  filled.  The  series  of  books  which 
he  has  produced  with  a  view  to  tracing 
out  the  entire  history  of  a  single  family — 
“  Les  Rougan- Macquart" — cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  literary  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Compared  with  such  novels  as 
Madame  Bovary  or  Oerminie  Lacerteux, 
they  appear  dull,  labored,  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Some  of  them  contain  passages  of 
extraordinary  power,  such  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  starvation  and  death  of  Ger- 
vaise,  in  Z’.-l«*ommotr,  and  the  closing 
scenes  in  Germinal.  But  as  works  of 
fiction  they  are  artistically  defective,  and 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

Other  novelists  who  have  exhibited 
great  genius,  such  as  Alphonse  Daudet, 
have  studied  life  closely,  and  reproduced 
it  with  daring  uiiniiteness  of  detail. 
Others,  whose  principal  faculty  is  keen 
observation,  have  filled  their  books  with 
repulsive  and  unclean  pictures.  Among 
the  latter  class  of  writers  we  may  include 
M.  J.  K.  Iluysmans  and  M.  Guy  de  Mau- 

Hssant.  They  differ,  however,  from  M. 

ola  in  their  adherence  to  narrative  form  ; 
and  thus  they  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  novelists. 

Among  living  English  writers  of  fiction 
there  is  one  who  has,  to  some  extent, 
abandoned  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
novel.  I  allude  to  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
But  he  is  certainly  not  a  naturalist.  He 
is  simply  a  literary  eccentric  who  writes 
clever  books  and  miscalls  them  novels. 

With  M.  Zola  the  case  is  different.  He 
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has  made  Naturalism  hia  creed.  As  Mr. 
Henry  James  puts  it,  “  he  has  a  system, 
a  passionate  conviction,  a  great  plan 
but  this  system  is  unworkable — it  is  based 
on  a  radical  error.  Carried  away  by  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  scientific 
method,  he  has  vainly  attempted  to  change 
the  essential  character  of  the  novel.  He 


has  made  the  grand  mistake  of  confusing 
the  functions  of  science  and  art  ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  genius,  his  works  will  be 
principally  interesting  to  the  literary  his¬ 
torian  of  the  future  as  the  results  of  an 
unsuccessful  experiment.  —  Westminster 
Review. 
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On  the  centenary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille  the  Parisian  mob  looted  the  Caf6 
Imolti,  in  the  Rue  Roy  ale.  The  propri¬ 
etor  had  omitted  to  decorate  his  premises, 
a  pleasant  resort,  famous  for  its  ices,  and, 
l>oing  angrily  ordered  to  display  some 
bunting,  unluckily  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
to  hoist  the  Italian  flag.  “  The  red  fool 
fury  of  the  Seine”  blazed  up  instantly. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  caf^  and  its 
contents  were  flung  into  the  gutter,  and 
its  unlucky  proprietor  fled  fur  his  life  to 
the  protection  of  the  police.  It  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  little  incident,  noted  largely 
throughout  Europe,  but  in  no  place  more 
curiously  than  in  the  Eternal  City,  where 
at  any  moment  the  pent-up  forces  which 
demolished  the  Caf^  Imolti  might  break 
out  into  tierce  collision  and  result  in  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  But  in  Rome  the  balance  of 
force  in  the  opposing  elements  is  reversed. 
The  Quirinal,  which  flaunts  the  Italian  na¬ 
tional  flag  before  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
represents  the  material  force  of  a  united 
nation,  while  the  Pope  in  his  palace-prison 
is  as  powerless  as  was  the  caf^  proprietor 
of  the  Rue  Roy  ale  when  the  mob  kicked 
his  furniture  into  the  street.  Should  a 
collision  come,  his  only  thought  must  be 
of  flight.  If  the  Pope  could  have  asserted 
his  authority  by  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  he 
would  have  done  so,  in  order  to  avert — 
or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  avenge — the 
ceremony  in  honor  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
which  had  taken  place  six  weeks  before. 
No  incident  of  late  years  has  so  deeply 
wounded  the  sentiments  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  as  the  unveiling  of  the  Bruno 
monument  on  June  9.  The  Inquisition 
had  burned  Bruno  in  1600,  and,  although 
the  Church  might  have  ignored  the  tribute 
paid  to  his  memory,  that  was  not  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Bruno  celebration  was  treated 
by  the  Vatican.  The  Pentecostal  Festival 
was  clouded  by  a  gloom  that  could  be  felt. 


The  whole  Church  was  invited  to  share  in 
the  indignation  with  which  its  head  re¬ 
garded  the  sacrilege  of  the  commemora¬ 
tion,  and  in  every  way  the  Pope  made  all 
men  understand  that  the  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul.  He  spent  the  whole  day  in 
his  private  chapel,  prostrate  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the  altar, 
praying  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  prel¬ 
ates  of  his  Court  for  an  expiation  of  the 
blasphemies  of  Campo  di  Fiore.  From 
Saturday  till  Wedne^ay  morning  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  Vatican  but  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  to  him  as  if  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation  had  been  set 
up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  a  statue  to  the  heresiarch  was  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  detennination  of  the  triumphant 
Revolution  to  press  forward  to  the  “  over¬ 
throw  of  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian 
faith.” 

The  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  was 
summoned  to  a  most  secret  and  extraor^ 
dinary  Consistory,  in  a  form  and  under 
precautions  which  had  only  twice  been 
adopted  in  the  long  reign  of  Pius  the 
Ninth.  At  this  Consistory  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  communicated  to  his  Cardinals  the 
grave  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
The  solemn  Allocution  which  he  addressed 
to  them,  and  which  was  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  amounted  practically 
to  a  Pontifical  declaration  that  Rome  was 
no  longer  a  safe  or  tenable  residence  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  freedom 
of  the  Apostolic  functions  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Pontifical  office,  already  impaired 
from  of  old  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  were  now  menaced  with  extinction 
by  the  growing  insolence  of  the  sects  of 
evil.  The  daring  of  desperate  men,  un¬ 
chained  to  every  crime,  driven  on  by  the 
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fierceness  of  lawless  dcsiies,  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  ;  the  city  that  was 
once  the  safe  and  inviolable  seat  of  the 
Holy  See  was  now  the  capital  of  a  new 
impiety,  where  absurd  and  impudent  wor¬ 
ship  was  paid  to  human  reason.  “  Here¬ 
by  is  rendered  evident  in  what  condition 
is  placed  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  Pastor  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Catholic 
world.”  The  other  communications  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Princes  of  the 
Church  at  this  most  secret  Consistory 
have  not  yet  been  divulged  ;  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Pope  was  able  to  report  a 
most  important  and  reassuring  statement 
as  to  the  support  which  was  assured  to  the 
Holy  See  in  case  that  any  further  en¬ 
croachment  of  a  serious  nature  was  made 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
had  received  by  special  courier  from 
Vienna  a  long  autograph  letter  from  the 
Emperor- King  Francis  Joseph,  in  which 
Innsbruck  or  Boozen  was  offered  him  as  a 
residence — an  offer  previously  made  to 
Pius  the  Ninth — in  case  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Rome.  The  Emperor  further  as¬ 
sured  the  Pope  that  if  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  proceed  to  lay  a  violent 
band  either  upon  the  Vatican,  the  Later- 
an,  or  Castel  Gondolfo,  or  any  part  of 
these  three  palaces  secured  to  the  Holy 
See  by  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  Austria 
would  regard  it  as  a  cams  belli — the 
Triple  Alliance  notw'ithstanding. 

Whatever  consolation  these  assurances 
may  have  given  to  the  Cardinals,  must 
have  been  damped  by  the  announcement 
that  the  new  Penal  Code,  which  empowers 
the  Courts  to  consign  to  prison  any  priest 
whose  discourses  are  objected  to  by  the 
civil  authorities,  had  received  the  Royal 
Assent  that  very  day.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Chufcb  and  the  State,  it  was 
recognized,  bad  entered  upon  a  new  and 
probably  a  decisive  campaign,  and  the 
Pope,  as  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the 
Church,  began  by  preparing  for  what  may 
at  any  moment  become  an  inevitable  re¬ 
treat.  It  is  understood  that  should  war 
break  out  between  France  and  Italy,  or 
should  the  quarrel  between  the  Quirinal 
with  its  Penal  Code  and  the  Vatican  with 
its  clergy  result  in  open  conflict,  the  Pope 
will  leave  Rome  and  seek  refuge  on  the 
Balearic  Islands.  From  that  retreat,  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  Spanish  flag  and  secured  from 
interference  by  the  fleets  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Father  will  carry  on  the  government 


of  the  Church  until  such  time  as  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace  shall  enable  him  to  re 
turn  to  re-establish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  See  in  the  city  of  the  C&'sars. 

II. 

Ik  Europe  there  are  at  this  moment  but 
three  men  who  stand  out  above  their  fel¬ 
lows  as  the  supreme  representatives  of 
various  kinds  of  power.  Alexander  the 
Third  represents  the  authority  of  material 
force  ;  Prince  Bismarck  the  might  of  sci- 
entifle  organization  ;  and  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Of  the  three  the  Pope  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  most  autocratic.  His  empire 
is  vaster  than  that  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
and  before  his  authority  even  the  imperi¬ 
ous  Chancellor  has  l>een  compelled  to  bow. 
Although  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  he 
is  ruler  of  a  dominion  as  wide  as  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  language  spoken 
among  men  wherein  his  word  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  voice  of  a  master.  There  is 
a  loneliness  and  a  mystery  about  Leo  that 
differentiates  him  from  the  otlier  poten¬ 
tates  of  our  day.  Prince  Bismarck  is  in¬ 
tensely  human.  He  stands  before  us  as 
the  very  incarnation  of  masterful  man. 
He  lives  before  us,  complete  in  all  human 
relations,  with  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
sons,  his  dogs,  his  pipe,  and  his  beer  ;  he 
touches  the  common  life  of  his  day  at 
every  point.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Czar  ;  although  in  his  case  he  is  more 
withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  he  shares 
not  less  fully  the  ordinary  life  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  man.  As  father,  as  husband,  as 
master,  as  friend,  he  is  a  man  among 
men  ;  nor  does  the  burden  of  empire 
separate  him  from  the  simple  familv  joys 
and  natural  every-day  cares  of  the  human 
home.  But  the  Pope  stands  apart.  He 
sleeps  as  other  men,  and  eats  as  they,  but 
a  great  gulf  yawns  between  him  and  other 
mortals.  He  has  a  palace,  but  he  is  with¬ 
out  a  home.  He  has  servants  and  domes¬ 
tic  friends  ;  but  the  celibacy  which  for 
centuries  has  been  imposed  upon  the  clergy 
of  his  Church  debars  him  from  the  deep¬ 
est  and  most  human  of  all  relationships. 
He  has  never  known  the  joys  nor  suffered 
the  sorrows  which  make  up  a  great  part 
of  the  higher  life  of  the  ordinary  man. 
He  has  lived  and  lives  apart,  alone,  di¬ 
vorced  from  nature  that  he  may  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  his  Church,  with- 
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out  wife  or  child,  that  he  may  care  solely 
for  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  watch 
more  sedulously  over  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  Pope,  thus  excluded  from  the 
healthy  human  life  of  the  family,  clings 
all  the  more  passionately  to  the  local  sur¬ 
roundings  which  serve  him  as  a  substitute 
for  home.  His  centre  is  not  a  home.  It 
is  Rome.  The  result  is  that  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  whi:h  celibacy  was  established  to 
avert,  reappear  in  another  shape.  He 
that  is  married  cartth  for  the  things  that 
are  of  the  world — how  he  may  please  his 
wife  ;  whereas  he  that  is  unmarried  careth 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord.  For  the 
world  and  the  wife,  read  Rome  and  its 
sovereign^,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
Popes.  The  local  anxieties,  the  temporal 
government  of  the  city  in  which  the  I’opes 
succeeded  the  Caesars,  have  become  as 
cramping  and  crippling  to  the  snccessors 
of  St.  Peter  as  the  household  cares  that 
might  have  encompassed  them  had  they 
all  imitated  the  Fisherman,  who  had  not 
only  a  wife,  but  a  mother-in-law.  It  is 
this  which  gives  such  strange  interest  to 
the  position  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  at  the 
present  moment.  He  is  distracted  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  ideals — exactly  as  a  good 
father  of  a  family  is  often  torn  asunder 
between  the  claims  of  his  household  and 
the  claims  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
struggle  which  is  going  on  in  the  Vatican 
is  but  the  latest  phase  of  the  conflict  which 
the  apostle  declared  troubled  the  married 
man  who  had  to  reconcile  the  desire  to 
please  the  Lord  and  to  please  his  wife. 

As  some  men  never  have  any  divine  call 
that  leads  them  to  discharge  duties  out¬ 
side  their  own  doorstep,  so  some  Popes 
have  never  recognized  the  existence  of 
duties  incompatible  with  their  primary 
fealty  to  the  local  interests  of  the  Italian 
town  in  which  they  have  spent  their  lives. 
That  which  distinguishes  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  is  that  before  his  mind  there  has 
passed  a  vision  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
ideal  than  that  of  being  the  mere  temporal 
master  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  has  seen, 
as  it  were  in  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a  wider 
sovereignty  than  any  which  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  realized,  and 
before  his  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  a 
magnificent  conception  of  a  really  univer¬ 
sal  Church,  as  “  lofty  as  the  Love  of  God, 
and  wide  as  are  the  wants  of  men.”  But 


DO  sooner  has  ho  gazed  with  holy  ecstasy 
on  the  world  wide  dominion  which  lies 
almost  within  his  grasp,  than'  he  turns 
with  a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
which  has  bounded  the  horizon  of  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  and  which  presses 
upon  him  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
of  his  waking  life.  These  are  the  two 
dreams,  the  two  ideals,  hopelessly  antag¬ 
onistic  one  to  the  other  :  out  Leo  help¬ 
lessly  clings  to  both. 

To  those  who  do  not  look  at  the  world 
and  its  affairs  from  an  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world  from  which  the  tide  of 
Empire  has  long  since  ebbed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  two  ideals  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is,  to 
put  it  vulgarly,  all  Lombard  Street  to  a 
China  orange  in  favor  of  the  world-wide 
ideal.  And  yet  there  is  to  those  who  have 
been  born  and  bred  under  Italian  skies  a 
strong  and  natural  fascination  about  the 
ideal  which  centres  in  the  re-establishment 
of  Papal  sovereignty  in  Rome.  Rome  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  For  more  than 
two  thousand  years  the  Seven- hilled  City 
was  for  weal  or  for  woe  more  important 
than  any  other  point  in  the  world’s  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  the  only  city  which  ever  con¬ 
quered  a  continent.  Alike  as  the  seat  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
Popedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  world.  The  broad  ar¬ 
row  of  Roman  Empire  is  branded  deep  on 
the  body  of  our  civilization.  Our  law, 
our  language,  our  habits,  our  religion — 
all  have  the  impress  of  the  Roman  mint. 
The  very  air  of  Europe  is  impregnated 
with  the  ozone  that  streams,  as  from  a 

Eerennial  fountain,  from  the  history  of 
^ome.  There  is  everything  that  can  fas¬ 
cinate  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the 
mind  in  the  traditions  that  cling  round 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  nor 
can  the  least  reverent  be  unconscious  of 
the  awe  excited  by  the  sacred  shrines 
which  for  a  thousand  years  have  absorbed 
the  devotion  of  the  world. 

“  Mother  of  Arts  as  once  of  Arms  ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  onr  guardian,  and  is  still  our 
Guide. 

Parent  of  onr  religion  1  ” 

To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the 
loftiest  ambition,  and  to  lose  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  Imperial  City  might  rend  the 
heart  of  the  most  callous  of  mortals. 
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That  great  city  which  reigneth  orer  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  below  whose  feet 
St.  John  saw  peoples,  and  mnltitades,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  was,  at  any  time 
between  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
era  of  the  Medici,  the  natural  centre  of 
any  organization  that  sought  to  exercise 
world-wide  dominion.  Civilization  grew 
np  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
t^t  inland  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  culture  of  the  world.  To  a  deront 
Catholic,  not  even  the  sacred  sites  which 
witnessed  the  passion  of  our  Lord  are 
more  sacred  than  the  city  where  the  first 
martyrs,  swathed  in  pitchy  cerements, 
blazed  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  where  their  descendants  founded  an 
empire  more  splendid  than  that  of  Augus¬ 
tas,  more  beneficent  than  that  of  the  An- 
tonines.  The  City  of  the  Catacombs  and 
of  the  Coliseum,  where  generation  after 
generation  of  the  most  divinely  gifted  of 
our  race  have  lavished  the  utmost  resources 
of  their  art,  their  intellect,  and  their 
genius,  may  well  seem  marked  out  from 
of  old  to  be  the  natural  and  eternal  seat  of 
the  Vicegerent  of  God. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  which 
appeal  to  all  men,  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  acquired  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  by 
mere  force  of  inveterate  habit,  an  instinct 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  of  a  Catholic  Church 
which  has  not  Rome  as  its  centre.  Use 
and  wont  are  great  deities  even  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  and  use  and  wont  point  to 
Rome  and  Rome  alone  as  the  centre  of  the 
Catholic  world.  Many  a  time  the  Popes 
have  been  driven  from  Rome  :  sometimes 
they  have  voluntarily  left  it  :  but  sooner 
or  later  they  have  always  returned  to  it. 
The  administration  of  the  most  gigantic 
polity  known  to  man  is  centralized  there. 
All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
there  have  issued  since  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  began  the  winged  words  of  power  and 
of  life  which  have  knit  the  Catholic  world 
.  into  one. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  Pope 
should  cling  to  Rome,  and  should  regard 
even  his  contemplated  retreat  to  the  Bal¬ 
earic  Islands  as  but  a  temporary  flight 
from  a  passing  storm.  Some  day  the  sky 
will  clear,  and  once  more  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  will  reoccupy  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 
Elqually  natural  is  it  that,  being  in  Rome, 
be  sbonld  wish  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house.  Absolute  independence  is  an  in¬ 


dispensable  condition  for  the  free  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  power.  This  iodepen- 
dence,  according  to  English  ideas,  can 
best  be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  by 
the  spiritual  power  of  all  temporal  claims, 
and  the  recognition  by  the  secular  gov. 
emment  that  it  has  no  authority  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  But  this  ideal,  which 
can  be  realised  where  there  is  no  antago¬ 
nism  between  Church  and  State,  is  naani- 
festly  impossible  where,  as  in  Italy,  the 
State  is  practically  a  rival  Church,  quite  as 
determined  to  persecute  as  Torquemada 
or  Calvin.  Hence  to  the  Pope  it  seems 
as  part  of  the  ordinance  of  God  that  he 
sliould  dwell  in  Rome,  and,  being  resi¬ 
dent  there,  that  he  should  reign  in  the 
Eternal  City  as  its  temporal  lord,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  cares  for  the  sceptre  of  secular 
dominion,  but  because  nothing  short  of 
soverei^ty  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
secure  him  the  freedom  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  prerogatives.  It 
is  this  which  dominates  the  mind  of  Leo 
the  Thirteenth.  Waking  or  sleeping,  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  lost  temporal  doinin- 
ion  of  his  predecessors  never  leaves  him. 
It  colors  the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts, 
it  influences  his  policy,  and  makes  itself 
felt  throughout  the  whole  orbit  of  Pontifi¬ 
cal  action. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that,  however  absorbing  may  be  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Roman  politics  on  the  Holy  See, 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  temporal  sovereignty  is  but  a 
theory  or  an  aspiration,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  distraction  that  would  fdlow  if  the 
Pope  were  to  be  cursed  with  the  burden 
of  a  granted  prayer  and  set  op  once  more 
on  the  throne  of  Rome.  If  the  Italian 
Government  cared  to  make  a  great  coup, 
it  could  do  so  to-morrow  by  simply  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  the  Pope  the  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
would  find  himself  hopelessly  at  a  loss  to 
aischarge  the  duties  of  the  position  for 
which  he  sighs.  None  of  the  indispen¬ 
sable  instruments  of  government  are  ready 
to  his  hand.  He  has  neither  employes, 
financiers,  police,  soldiers,  nor  any  other 
administrative  officials.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  bad  elements  that  lurk  in  every 
great  city  would  have  made  a  revolution, 
and  in  a  fortnight  the  Italian  troops  would 
be  enthusiastically  welcomed  as  the  only 
force  by  which  Rome  could  be  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
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This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Pope 
does  not  realize  the  truth,  and  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  is 
still  his  first  dream,  a  dream  of  the  dear 
dead  |>a8t,  hallowed  no  doubt  by  innumer- 
able  sacred  associations,  but  limited,  local, 
and  fatally  opposed  to  the  realization  of 
his  other  dream,  which  intermittently  ex¬ 
ercises  a  very  powerful  influence  over  his 
imagination.  This  second  vision  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  sublime  than  the  restitution 
of  the  unimpaired  sovereignty  of  the 
Papal  See  over  all  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  Church.  Leo  has  dreamed  of  being 
really  the  Pastor  of  the  world,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  To  be  Vicegerent  of 
God,  and  therefore  representative  of  the 
Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand  in  loco  par- 
entit  to  all  the  human  race.  The  Church, 
the  Lamb's  Bride,  is  the  mother  of  hu¬ 
manity.  As  head  of  the  Church,  he 
must  care  with  a  mother’s  love  for  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  It  matters  not 
that  many  are  orphaned  from  birth,  know¬ 
ing  not  of  their  divine  parentage.  It  is 
for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  to  prove  to  them  by  infinite 
acts  of  helpful  service  the  reality  of  the 
motherhood  of  the  Church.  No  differ¬ 
ence  of  creed,  no  blindness  of  negation, 
no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  out  any 
human  soul  from  the  loving  care  of  the 
shepherd  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  His  flock.  Humanity 
wanders  in  the  wilderness  :  he  will  be  its 
guide.  The  forces  of  evil  abound,  mak¬ 
ing  sad  havoc  of  the  forlorn  children  of 
men  :  he  will  stan<l  in  the  breach  and  cast 
the  shield  of  divine  grace  and  of  human 
service  over  the  victims  of  the  Evil  One. 
Men  are  ignorant  :  he  will  teach  them. 
They  are  groping  in  the  dark  :  he  will 
lead  them  into  light.  Up  from  the  void 
everywhere  rises  a  despairing  cry.  Who 
will  show  us  any  good  f  And  from  the 
recesses  of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers, 
“  I  will  conduct  you  into  the  paths  of  all 
peace.” 

This,  of  course,  or  something  like  this, 
has  ever  been  the  aspiration  of  all  the 
greater  Popes.  But  Leo  differs  from  his 
predecessors  in  being  more  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  modem  spirit,  which  has 
read  a  more  mundane  meaning  into  the 
words  of  Christ.  It  is  reported  of  Anax¬ 
agoras  that  in  his  old  age,  having  aban¬ 
doned  all  interest  in  the  politics  of  his 
time,  he  was  reproached  for  ceasing  to 


care  for  his  country.  “  Be  silent,”  he 
replied,  “  I  have  the  greatest  affection  for 
my  country,”  pointing  upward  as  he  spoke 
to  the  stars.  It  is  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  that  Leo  has  moved.  No  doubt, 
like  all  Christians,  he  would  say  that  he 
set  not  his  affections  on  things  below,  but 
on  things  above — that  here  he  had  no  con¬ 
tinuing  city,  but  had  a  house  eternal  in 
the  heavens  ;  but  that  is  no  longer  the 
note  of  Christian  thought.  Rather  does 
he  pray  with  our  Lord,  ‘‘  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  and  in  his  vision  of  things 
to  come  he  sees  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
become  the  Lord’s  and  his  Christ’s.  It 
is  to  establish  the  City  of  God  in  the 
hearts  and  the  lives  of  men,  not  in  the 
future  or  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  and 
now,  that  he  has  been  called  to  the  Papal 
throne.  Not  from  any  mere  lust  of  power 
and  personal  ambition,  but  with  a  genuine 
aspiration  to  be  helpful  to  mankind,  Leo 
dreams  of  re-establishing  on  a  wider  basis 
and  a  surer  foundation  the  spiritual  author¬ 
ity  of  Innocent  the  Third  and  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh.  He  feels  himself  called  to 
make  the  Holy  See  once  more  the  active 
and  omnipresent  embodiment  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind.  He  is  to  be  the  organ 
through  which  God  speaks,  not  merely 
concerning  dogmas  as  to  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  or  in  defining  differences  between 
orthodox  and  heretical  subtleties,  but  as 
the  living  guide,  the  lively  oracle  from 
which  all  the  races  of  mankind  may  derive 
the  same  practical  and  authoritative  coun¬ 
sel  that  the  Hebrews  obtained  fiom  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  of  their  high- 
priest.  Leo  would  fain  be  the  Moses  of 
the  new  Exodus  of  Humanity ,*their  leader 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the 
Promised  Land,  in  which  all  the  evils  of 
the  existing  society  will  be  done  away,  and 
all  things  political  and  social  will  have  be¬ 
come  new. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  in  short,  a  Pope 
who  takes  himself  seriously,  who  believes 
in  his  divine  mis.sion,  and  who  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
must  address  herself  practically  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  all  the  pressing  problems  of  life. 
Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto,  takes  with  him  a  wider  and  nobler 
range.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  among 
men,  but  representative  of  the  God  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
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therefore  he  must  interest  himself  in  every 
department  of  human  life.  All  this, 
which  may  seem  to  some  hut  as  the  wild¬ 
est  lunacy,  and  to  others  as  insufferable  ar¬ 
rogance,  has  indeed  a  very  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  Whatever  may  he  said  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  does  unquestionably 
represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The 
most  bigoted  Protestant  may  therefore  re¬ 
joice  at  the  prospect  of  this  moral  force 
being  directed  to  practical  ends.  Hitherto 
unquestionably  the  Popes  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  their  opportunities.  If  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply  the  vast 
moral  force  of  which  he  is  the  official  em¬ 
bodiment  to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  day,  even  those  who  are 
most  sceptical  about  the  supernatural  grace 
on  which  he  bases  his  claim,  may  well  re- 

i'oice  that  so  vast  a  moral  influence  is  no 
onger  to  be  wasted  on  theological  pueril¬ 
ities  and  ecclesiastical  trifles. 

But,  alas  !  the  moment  the  Pope  essays 
to  make  a  step  toward  the  realization  of 
his  world-wide  ideal,  he  seems  to  be 
checked  and  thwarted  by  his  earlier 
dream  !  When  he  would  act  as  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  biassed  by  his  aspiration  to  be  an 
Italian  prince.  When  he  attempts  to  set 
up  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  guidance  of 
humanity,  the  Italian  limitations  are  apt 
to  baflle  him,  and  instead  of  being  cosmo¬ 
politan,  catholic,  and  impartial,  he  is 
tempted  to  become  Roman,  local,  and  par¬ 
tisan.  If  he  is  really  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  sacriflce  the  smaller.  If 
he  would  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole 
world,  he  must  desist  from  attempting  to 
creep  back  into  bis  Roman  chrysalis.  The 
new  Moses  will  not  make  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  Exodus  if  he  is  perpetually 
struggling  to  get  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt. 

III. 

The  best  way  to  prove  how  incompatible 
are  the  two  ideals  is  to  set  forth  with  such 
exactitude  as  is  possible  to  those  who  have 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
in  Ireland  and  in  Rome,  the  simple  facts 
of  the  Persico  mission.  They  illustrate 
forcibly  the  difficulties  which  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  who  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  the  Italian  occupant  of  an  Italian  See 


adequately  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  Pontiff  who  would  im¬ 
partially  discharge  the  duties  of  the  keeper 
of  the  conscience  of  man. 

The  Persico  mission  originated  in  the 
attempt  made  by  the  English  Government 
to  enlist  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  on 
the  side  of  “  law  and  order”  in  Ireland. 
A  very  interesting  chapter  may  some  day 
be  written  concerning  the  visits  paid  by 
the  Irish  bishops  to  Rome  before  this  date, 
but  this  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  the  Pope 
was  decidedly  uneasy,  owing  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  English  Catholics  who 
through  Cardinal  Howard  and  Monsignor 
Stonor  had  always  easy  confidential  means 
of  access  to  his  ear,  he  consoled  himself 
by  reflecting  upon  the  assurances  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh,  the  proved  fidelity  of  the 
Irish  episcopate,  and  the  fact  that  Cardi¬ 
nal  Manning  by  no  means  shared  the  alarm 
of  the  English  Catholics.  But  after  the 
failure  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  well- 
meant  attempt  to  govern  without  coercion, 
by  putting  “  pressure  within  the  law” 
upon  the  landlords  who  refused  to  make 
the  necessary  reductions  of  rent,  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Pope  as  Unionist  Emergency 
Man  in  Ireland.  After  a  good  deal  of 
secret  intrigue,  upon  which  it  may  be 
necessary  hereafter  to  shed  more  light  than 
would  be  at  present  desirable,  very  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Pope.  Lord  Salisbury  had  now  fairly  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  policy  of  coercion,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Irish  priests  and  bishops 
was  the  chief  obstacle  which  baffled  his 
efforts  to  reach  his  goal.  It  was  hinted 
not  obscurely  that  as  Job  did  not  sene 
God  for  naught,  so  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  would  handsomely  requite  the  Holy 
See  for  any  services  it  might  render  in 
muzzling  the  Irish  priests.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  English  Government  has  many 
opportunities  for  doing  a  friendly  turn  to 
the  Pope.  The  Empire  of  Britain  stretches 
over  all  the  continents  and  its  shores  arc 
washed  by  all  the  seas.  No  other  world 
dominion  confronts  the  policy  of  Rome  at 
so  many  points.  Even  leaving  Ireland 
apart,  the  State  which  includes  within  its 
borders  the  Catholic  habitant  of  Quebec, 
and  in"who8e  colonies  See  after  See  of  the 
Church  has  been  established  within  the 
lifetime  of  this  generation,  is  a  power  with 
which  it  is  important  to  be  on  good  terms. 
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Ever  since  the  great  convulsion  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  two  great  world  do¬ 
minions  of  Rome  and  of  Ilritain,  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Confessional  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Sea,  had  confronted  each  other, 
either  in  open  hostility  or  in  silent  antag- 
onism.  It  was  hinted  to  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  that  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  his 
part,  the  English  Government  was  willing 
to  abandon  tne  policy  of  the  cold  shoulder 
and  enter  into  more  or  less  intimate  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Pope  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  those  faithful  Catholics  who 
implored  him  to  seize  an  opportunity  so 
unprecedented  for  bringing  the  Holy  See 
into  accord  with  the  British  Empire  by 
accepting  Lord  Salisbury’s  overtures. 
Nothing  seemed  more  natural  to  him  than 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  co-operate  with 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order. 
Himself  the  greatest  of  all  authorities,  he 
sympathized  naturally  with  the  authorities 
of  Dublin  Castle,  and  he  had,  on  four  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  made  more  or  less  feeble 
and  ineffecti\e  efforts  to  restrain  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  Ireland  from  participating  in  a 
revolutionary  agitation,  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  violated  the  moral  law.  The  Holy 
Father  was  somewhat  shy,  bat  the  bait 
was  tempting.  There  was  no  question  at 
first  of  securirg  the  appointment  of  a 
Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  where 
none  had  been  received  for  three  hundred 
years,  but  much  less  than  that  would  bring 
him  perceptibly  nearer  to  the  goal  of  the 
temporal  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
never  purged  himself  from  the  offence  of 
being  the  author  of  “  Vaticanism,”  was 
known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
Diplomatic  relations  only  exist  between 
temporal  governments.  Diplomacy  is  the 
intercourse  of  States.  The  Hope  has  no 
temporal  authority.  The  Papal  States  no 
longer  exist.  How  then  can  a  representa¬ 
tive  be  accredited  to  the  Vatican  without 
implying  the  existence  of  some  shadowy 
temporal  sovereignty  in  the  Pope,  which 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  ?  So  reasoned  the  Lib¬ 
eral  leader,  and  it  was  clear  nothing  could 
be  obtained  from  him.  The  bait  was  all 
the  more  tempting  because  the  Pope  knew 
that  he  could  count  upon  no  sympathy  in 
his  projects  from  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  has  never  disguised 
his  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a 


Nuncio  would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  how¬ 
ever,  preoccupied  in  the  cherished  dream 
of  regaining  temporal  sovereignty  in  Rome, 
held  those  scruples  in  light  esteem,  and 
after  some  coyness  decided  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion.  The  memory  of  the  smait  rebuke 
given  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  doubling  of 
the  popular  subscription  to  Mr.  Parnell,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Pope  had 
condemned  it,  naturally  made  the  Holy 
Father  chary  of  courting  such  another  re¬ 
minder  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  still  of  the  opinion  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  who  said  that  while  they  took  their 
religion  from  Rome  they  would  as  soon 
take  their  politics  from  Stamboul. 

The  Pope  therefore  decided  to  make  a 
cautious  move,  and  one  to  which  no  ex¬ 
ception  could  be  taken  even  by  the  most 
sensitive  Irishman.  Perplexed  by  conflict¬ 
ing  representations,  and  grieved  at  the  e 
acerbation  of  feeling  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  de¬ 
spatch  a  special  mission  charged  with  the 
duty  of  personally  investigating  on  the 
spot  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  So  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  with  considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets,  that  Monsignor  Persico  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
Holy  See,  to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  questions  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Irish  and  their  rulers. 
Monsignor  Persico  was  an  Italian.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  held  the  titular 
Archbishopric  of  Damietta,  and  who  had 
been  employed  on  many  delicate  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  by  the  Holy  See  in  India, 
in  Portugal,  in  Canada,  and  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  His  career  illustrates  at  once  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
the  immense  range  of  its  activities.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  British  Empire,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  the  world.  Most  of  Monsig¬ 
nor  Persico’s  life  had  been  spent  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  flag.  He  had  acted 
as  Catholic  chaplain  to  the  British  troops 
in  India  ;  had  founded  and  directed  a 
Catholic  College  at  Darjeeling,  and  when 
the  fabric  of  our  Empire  was  temporarily 
submerged  by  the  Mutiny,  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  by  the  Sepoys  in  the  fortress  of 
Agra.  After  his  release  he  collected  funds 
in  Europe  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  in 
Catholic  edifices  by  the  Mutiny,  after 
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which  he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
envoys  of  the  Holy  See.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  came  to  London  on  a  special  mis 
sion,  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  the  memory  of  which  is  faint  and 
dim.  In  1863  he  was  despatched  to 
America  to  endeavor  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement  that  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  of  South  Carolina  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  after  which  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  India,  where  he  presided  over 
the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  After 
this  little  was  heard  of  him  outside  the 
Roman  world  until  his  selection  as  Papal 
Envoy  to  Ireland  in  June  1888. 

Monsignor  Pcrsico  commanded  the  con- 
6dence  of  the  Pope,  who  selects  as  his 
favorites  those  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  Church.  He  was  perfectly 
at  home  in  English,  of  which  his  Holiness 
does  not  understand  one  word.  He  had 
performed  many  diplomatic  missions  with 
success.  What  was  more  natural  than 
that  at  this  juncture  the  Pope  should  de¬ 
spatch  him  to  Ireland  to  see  what  could  be 
done  f  The  fact  that  Monsignor  Persico 
was  not  fitted  personally  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
Pope.  Such,  however,  was  unfortunately 
the  fact.  There  are  antipathies  of  race 
which  no  amount  of  logic  or  of  grace  can 
overcome,  and  the  Irish,  from  prelate  to 
peasant,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Italian 
friar.  In  personal  appearance,  the  Envoy 
is  not  unlike  an  Italian  peasant,  somewhat 
stout,  with  a  straggling  gray  beard,  sly 
half-shut  eyes,  and  a  certain  oily  suavity 
which  filled  the  Irish  with  distrust.  “  I 
would  not  trust  him  further  than  I  could 
throw  him,”  said  one  Irish  member  ;  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  at  least  one  Irish 
Archbishop  regarded  him  from  the  first 
with  unconcealed  distrust.  As  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Pope,  he  was  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
respect,  but  Monsignor  Persico  did  not 
personally  inspire  the  Irish  hierarchy  with 
confidence. 

Strict  instructions  were  given  to  Mon¬ 
signor  Persico  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
being  in  connivance  with  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment.  So  scrupulous,  indeed,  were  the 
wirepullers,  that  Monsignur  Persico  was 
humed  to  Dublin  without  being  allowed 
to  make  any  stay  in  London.  By  way  of 
further  keeping  up  the  semblance  of  im¬ 


partiality,  Monsignor  Gualdi  was  attached 
to  the  mission  as  Persico’s  secretary. 
Monsignor  Gualdi,  although  an  Italian  like 
his  chief,  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
having  worked  for  many  years  among  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  London  under  the  eye 
of  Cardinal  Manning.  He  understoo*! 
Ireland,  and  was  in  such  notorious  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  popular  aspirations  that  his 
selection  as  secretary  was  regarded  as  proof 
positive  that  the  Persico  mission  was  by 
no  means  intended  to  cover  the  muzzling 
of  the  clergy.  But  the  lesson  of  the 
double-faced  Janus  has  never  been  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Janiculum.  Monsignor  Gualdi  accepted  his 
mission  in  good  faith.  To  quote  his  own 
simple  words,  spoken  in  Dublin  immediate¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival,  he  believed  that  “  The 
Holy  Father  wants  to  learn  the  condition 
of  the  country  just  as  if  he  were  seeing  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  wants  to  do  good 
to  Ireland.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
speak  from  facts  collected  on  the  spot. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  come  over  him¬ 
self,  and  so  he  sent  us.”  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  honest  conviction  of  this  honest 
priest.  When  events  proved  how  much 
he  had  been  misled,  and  Monsignor  Per¬ 
sico  found  it  necessary  to  disembarra.«8 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  secretary 
who  could  not  be  bent  to  the  service  of 
the  English  Government,  the  good  priest 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  took  to 
his  bed  and  died,  chiefly,  it  is  asserted  in 
Rome,  from  a  broken  heart. 

Monsignor  Gualdi  was  from  the  first  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Italian  camarilla 
from  which  Monsignor  Persico  drew  his 
instructions.  He  thought,  for  instance, 
that  the  Papal  Envoy,  after  making  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  Irish  question, 
would  return  to  Rome  and  report  to  the 
Holy  Father.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Pope.  Monsignor  Per¬ 
sico’s  mission  was  intended  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  He  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Rome 
even  when,  like  a  true  Italian,  he  pined 
for  the  blue  sky,  and  fretted  himself  sick 
at  the  horror  of  wintering  in  these  islands 
of  the  Northern  Seas.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  believed  possible  to  develop  the  Papal 
mission  into  a  regular  Nunciature  is  buried 
in  obscurity.  What  is  known  is  that  Mon- 
signor  Persico  had  positive  orders  to  re¬ 
main.  If  his  health  suffered  in  Ireland, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland,  but  outside  of  the  three 
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kingdom!  be  was  not  allowed  to  move, 
lie  might  possibly  have  been  here  to  this 
day  but  for  the  storm  occasioned  by  the 
Rescript  condemning  the  ■  Plan  of  Cam* 
paign.  But  this  is  anticipating. 

When  Monsignor  Pereico  first  went  to 
Ireland,  he  kept  up  appearances.  He 
went  direct  to  Arclibishop  Walsh,  the 
eulogist,  and  possibly,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  one  of  the  orginators  of  the  Plan 
of  Canmaign,  and  for  a  time  ail  went 
well.  The  Archbishops  and  bishops  were 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  confidence 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  Holy  Sea  for  Ire¬ 
land.  hut,  after  a  time,  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Monsignor 
Persico  l^gan  to  inspire  distrust.  He 
oscillated  between  the  dinner-tables  of 
landlords  and  the  palaces  of  the  bishops. 
He  was  on  good  terms  with  men  engaged 
in  administering  an  Act  which  the  hier¬ 
archy,  with  almost  unanimous  voice,  had 
branded  as  tyrannical  and  unjust.  He 
certainly  took  no  pains  to  establish  confi¬ 
dential  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  He  saw  some  of  them  in 
their  turn,  as  he  saw  among  others,  on  the 
other  side,  Richard  Pigott,  at  that  time 
flourishing  on  the  money  paid  by  the 
Timet  for  his  forgeries.  A  Papal  Envoy 
sees  all  men,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Monsignor  Persico,  who  in  America 
was  reputed  to  be  a  friend  of  Patrick  Ford 
of  the  Irith  World,  should  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  Richard  Pigott  of  the 
Timet. 

By  and  by,  when  Monsignor  Persico 
went  southward  to  Limerick,  suspicion 
deepened  into  distrust,  and  distrust  soon 
developed  into  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  sly  Italian  was  playing  them  false. 
What  he  wrote  to  Rome  has  never  been 
published.  It  is  a  secret  of  the  Vatican. 
But  judging  from  common  rumor,  he  con¬ 
structed  his  reports  on  the  principle  of 
sitting  on  the  fence.  The  Irish  had  griev¬ 
ances, — but  they  compromised  tlicir  cause 
with  violence.  The  English  Government 
was  too  severe, — but  some  of  the  priests 
were  too  keen  politicians.  Home  Rule 
was  a  just  demand  with  modifications, — 
but  the  Plan  of  Campaign  involved  a 
breach  of  contract.  All  that  summer  the 
diplomatic  dodgery  went  on,  Monsignor 
Persico  writing  Tetters  to  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Irish  popular  distrust  of  Persico  deep 
ening  into  detestation.  But  Monsignor 
Persico,  not  content  with  writing  private 


representations  to  the  Pope,  attempted  to 
do  a  little  “  pacification”  ofll  his  own  bat. 
Being  in  confidential  relations  with  the  au¬ 
thorities,  they  apprised  him  from  time  to 
time  when  they  intended  imprisoning  a 
riest.  He  then  communicated  with  the 
ishop,  who  through  his  vicar-general  put 
the  screw  upon  the  priest  to  induce  him 
to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  moder¬ 
ation,  and  above  all  not  to  do  anything 
that  might  bring  him  under  the  lash  of 
the  Coercion  Act.  Perhaps  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  but  to  the  Irish  mind 
nothing  could  be  more  detestable,  than 
the  Italian  emissary  of  the  Vicegerent  of 
God  making  himself  the  cat’s-paw  and  the 
go-between  of  the  English  oppressors. 
So  the  summer  passed,  and  when  the  win¬ 
ter  came,  Monsignor  Persico  drew  up  his 
report  and  repaired  to  Bournemouth,  to 
await  the  return  of  spring,  when  he  was 
once  more  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 

IV. 

While  Monsignor  Persico  was  preparing 
the  ground  in  Ireland,  his  allies  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  courtesies  between  the  Vatican 
and  St.  James's,  which  it  was  determined 
to  exploit  to  the  uttermost.  The  Pope 
had  sent  a  special  envoy  to  congratulate 
the  Queen.  What  more  natural  and  fit¬ 
ting  than  that  her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
should  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  Pope 
to  return  his  compliments,  and  to  see 
whether  at  the  same  time  anything  could 
be  done  to  bring  about  those  closer  and 
more  intimate  relations  upon  which  the 
Pope  had  set  his  heart  ?  The  motive  of 
Persico's  mission  was  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  a  serious  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  matters  to  a  head, 
and  commit  the  Pope  to  a  policy  of  repres¬ 
sion  in  Ireland,  it  was  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  with  such  hopes  that  the 
mission  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  de¬ 
cided  on. 

The  Duke,  who  in  England  is  a  nonen¬ 
tity,  is  regarded  at  Rome  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  great  noble  who  has  preserved, 
in  the  midst  of  temptation,  an  unshaken 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  One  Howard 
sat  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  ducal 
head  of  the  family  had  always  been  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  at  the  Vatican.  In  the  Coun- 
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cils  of  the  Church,  personal  piety  weighs 
for  more  than  intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Duke  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  were  more  than  compensated  in  an¬ 
other.  All  things  considered,  it  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more 
acceptable  go-between  than  the  Duke, 
llis  task  was  comparatively  simple.  lie 
had  to  intimate,  in  more  or  less  guarded 
phrase,  that  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  were 
not  indisposed  to  do  a  little  business  with 
the  iloly  See  on  the  principle  of  do  ut 
det.  If  the  Pope  could  see  his  way  to  use 
his  moral  influence  to  restrain  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy  within  the  limits 
marked  out  by  the  English  Government, 
then,  perhaps,  the  English  Government 
might  see  their  way  to  meet  the  cherished 
aspirations  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  direct  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Court  of  St 
James’s.  The  Liberal  Government  had 
for  some  time  maintained,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  economy  of  truth,  a  sort  of  unofficial 
representative  at  the  Vatican  in  the  person 
of  Sir  George  Errington,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  insuperable  objection 
there  could  be  to  the  accrediting  of  a 
British  envoy  on  a  regular  footing.  The 
Duke  was  further  in  a  position  to  intimate 
that,  besides  the  re-establishment  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  something  might  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  a  substantial  subsidy  and 
(Tovernnient  patronage  for  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  in 
Rome,  he  found  the  Pope  distracted  by 
conflicting  sympathies.  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  had  bestowed  upon  Ireland  and 
Irish  affairs  much  closer  attention  than 
many  an  English  statesman.  Some  years 
before  ho  had  told  Archbishop -Croke  that 
he  was  as  good  an  Irishman  as  himself, 
and  that  he  sincerely  wished  well  to  his 
Irish  children  no  one  could  doubt  who 
ever  met  him.  In  conversations  with 
Archbishop  Walsh  he  had  completely  re¬ 
assured  that  astute  and  somewhat  ruse 
prelate  as  to  the  genuine  sympathy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Irish  cause.  So 
notorious  were  his  tendencies,  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Howard,  being  asked  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  by  an  Irishwoman  whether  the  Pope 
would  receive  her,  replied  that  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it,  but  that  if  she  would  say 
that  she  was  a  Home  Ruler  his  Holiness 
would  receive  her  with  special  favor.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  surprising.  Ireland 


is  to  the  future  of  Catholicism  what  England 
has  been  to  the  Protestant  world.  Ireland 
has  always  been  the  Isle  of  the  Saints,  but 
few  Englishmen  understand  that  in  the 
new  world  which  is  springing  up  around 
us  the  Irish  are  the  missionary  race.  In 
a  remarkable  sermon  which  Bishop 
Vaughan  preached  many  years  ago  in 
Rome,  he  uronght  out  with  extraordinary 
effect  tliis  too  often  unnoticed  feature  of 
the  Irish  character.  But  for  the  Irish  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  l»eyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Catholic  caste  in  Great 
Britain  would  be  almost  exclusively  Prot¬ 
estant  It  is  owing  to  Ireland — and  to 
Ireland  almost  alone — that  the  Holy  See 
is  able  to  establish  its  bishoprics  in  every 
land  where  the  English  tongue  is  s[)oken, 
and  to  encompass  the  world  with  churches 
not  reared  in  partibus  injidelium,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  household  of  faith.  The 
Irish  brogue  is  as  universal  as  the  English 
language,  and  wherever  there  is  the  brogue 
there  also  is  the  Mass. 

In  Rome  there  is  the  great  ecclesiastical 
department  of  the  Propaganda  ;  but  the 
real  Congregation  de  I’ropaganda  Fide 
upon  which  the  Catholic  Church  must  de¬ 
pend  for  maintaining  its  hold  upon  the 
coming  time  is  the  Irish  race  with  its 
cradle  and  its  priest.  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
must  therefore  feel  intensely  interested  in 
the  somewhat  sombre  fortunes  of  his  mis¬ 
sionary  nation.  But  as  he  plaintively  told 
Cardinal  McCabe  in  1882,  the  condition 
of  Ireland  gives  him  more  anxiety  than 
comfort.”  Again  and  again  during  his 
pontificate  he  has  addressed  letters  to  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  with 
which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  solution 
of  this  thorny  problem.  Not  even  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  is  vouchsafed  that 
divine  illumination  whereby  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  understood.  However  infalli¬ 
ble  may  be  the  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  in  dealing  with  the  complex  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  questions  involved  in  the 
Irish  question  he  is  sometimes,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  but  as  a  child  groping  in 
the  dark.  Like  less  exalted  mortals,  the 
Holy  Father  c.an  only  act  upon  information 
received,  and  although  he  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  infallibly  inspired,  he  is  never  in¬ 
fallibly  informed.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  documents  contained  in  “ 
Rebus  Hibernia  nuperrima  Apostolica 
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$fdis  Aeta/'  he  is  ill  at  ease  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  sees  no  li^ht.  lie  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  condition  of  the  country, 
but  he  had  implicit  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Administration.  Even  when 
the  Irish  jails  had  been  crammed  with  un¬ 
tried  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
plunging  from  the  Coercion  Act  of  Mr. 
Forster  to  the  Coercion  Act  of  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  the  Pope  did  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  his  confidence  that  the  statesmen 
who  preside  over  the  administration  of 
Ireland  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
when  they  demand  what  is  just.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  justice  of  those  who  ruled 
Ireland,  “  whose  great  experience  is  gen¬ 
erally  tempered  with  judgment.”  Hence 
he  deprecated  excited  feelings,  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  to  follow  none  but  mod¬ 
erate  and  just  counsels,  to  obey  their 
bishops,  and  not  to  fail  in  the  religious 
observance  of  their  duty.  He  is  earnestly 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  but  he 
adds  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  disturb  order 
on  account  of  it.  So  little  did  he  appre¬ 
ciate  the  realities  of  the  situation,  that, 
after  exhorting  the  people  to  give  the  ut¬ 
most  heed  to  their  bishops,  he  found  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  launch  a  circular  against 
the  Parnell  Testimonial,  which  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Archbishop  Crokc  and  lavishly 
subscribed  to  by  the  people,  because  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  followed  the 
Papal  advice  to  pay  heed  to  their  bishops. 
Ileyond  the  issue  of  more  or  less  ineffec¬ 
tive  exhortations  to  mialeration,  which  fell 
idly  upon  the  ears  of  men  whose  own  bish¬ 
ops  declared,  with  a  far  clearer  ins  ght 
into  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  that 
energetic  action  was  sounder  policy,  the 
Pope  did  not  venture  upon  any  more 
drastic  measures  than  to  interdict  the 
younger  clergy  from  taking  part  in  public 
meetings — an  interdict  which  is  practically 
a  dead  letter — and  to  condemn  the  Parnell 
Testimonial,  with,  as  we  have  said,  the 
immediate  result  of  doubling  the  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  great  experiment  of 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  mediaeval 
Popes  had  gone,  it  had  not  been  a  signal 
success,  even  in  the  Isle  of  the  Saints,  the 
closest  Catholic  preserve  in  the  fold  of  the 
Church.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
the  laity  as  faithful  and  as  zealous  as  in 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Croke  was  able  to 
prove  to  the  Pope  that  in  his  diocese  94 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  regularly 


communicated.  Unlike  the  rest  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  democratic  movement  in 
Ireland  nows  in  Catholic  channels.  The 
bishops  are  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
priests  the  tribunes  of  their  flocks.  Yet, 
the  moment  the  Pope  ventured  to  stray 
beyond  the  innocuous  region  of  pious  com. 
monplace,  he  was  sharply  told  that  ”  the 
paternal  mind  of  the  Holy  Father,  watch¬ 
ful  as  it  ever  was  for  the  good  of  Ireland, 
had  been  greatly  misled  and  his  own 
bishops  in  their  pastorals  did  not  hesitate 
to  warn  him  “  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
persuade  a  jealous  and  credulous  race  like 
the  Irish  that  the  Pope  had  acted  on  er¬ 
roneous,  prejudiced,  and  one-sided  infor¬ 
mation.”  The  Irish  are  never  slow  to 
appeal  de  Papa  male  informato  ad  melius 
in/ormandum.  All  this  was  not  encour¬ 
aging.  But  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  not  a 
man  who  is  easily  dismayed,  and  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ho 
once  more  addressed  himself  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  as  supreme  pastor  of  the 
faithful,  he  could  not  take  a  more  effective 
share  in  the  guidance  and  governance  of 
the  Irish  people. 

A  very  interesting  picture  might  be 
drawn  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Pope  in  his 
palace  prison  at  a  time  when  he  thus 
gravely  essayed  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
a  distant  island,  whose  troubles  have  been 
the  despair  of  British  statesmenship  for 
centuries.  In  some  respects  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  spectacle  is  almost  ideal. 
Imagine  a  pure,  good,  and  able  man,  of 
more  than  threescore  years  and  ten,  rising 
at  six  o’clock  on  any  given  morning,  after 
a  sleep  as  untroubled  as  a  child’s,  and  set¬ 
ting  about  what  is  in  his  own  honest  con¬ 
viction  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  God 
and  His  Church,  by  using  his  influence  as 
the  Vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay 
the  troubles  of  Ireland.  His  authority, 
to  begin  with,  is  almost  absolutely  untram¬ 
melled.  When  Alexander  the  Third  writes 
he  uses  M.  De  Giers  as  a  pen.  Cardinal 
Kampolla  is  equally  the  pen  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth.  Around  the  Papal  throne  are 
Cardinals,  and  Archbishops,  and  digni¬ 
taries  of  great  place  ;  but  in  all  the  brill¬ 
iant  throng  there  is  no  one  who  exercises 
any  controlling  influence  over  the  detached 
and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Pope.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  earlier  in  his  reign,  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  adopt  a  policy  to  which  he 
was  disinclined.  ‘‘  What  you  say,”  he 
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would  reply,  “  is  very  good,  no  doubt, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  a  different  way.” 
And  done  it  always  was  in  Leo’s  way,  un¬ 
til  at  last  the  Cardinals  desisted  from  mak¬ 
ing  fruitless  suggestions,  lie  is  so  supreme 
that,  compared  with  the  elevation  which 
he  occupies.  Cardinals  count  for  no  more 
than  deacons  or  even  than  acolytes.  There 
arc  muttcrings  of  discontent  in  the  Con¬ 
gregations  from  men  who  once  counted 
for  something  in  the  Church,  but  now 
count  for  nothing  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Sacred  College  recognizes  with  loyalty  and 
pride  the  commanding  ability  and  authori¬ 
tative  confidence  of  its  chief.  The  Pope 
therefore  has  a  single  mind,  and  he  has  an 
immense  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  at  which  he  arrives.  Every 
morning,  before  addressing  himself  to  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  planet,  he 
offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  then 
for  gratiorum  actio  attends  a  second  Mass, 
at  which  his  chapliun  is  the  celebrant 
With  a  mind  thus  attuned  to  divine  things, 
the  Pope  then  begins  his  working  day. 
A  single  glass  of  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  suf¬ 
fices  to  break  his  fast.  After  going  through 
his  papers,  he  begins  to  receive  about  nine. 
From  that  hour  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
the  throng  of  visitors  never  slackens.  Sec¬ 
retaries,  Ambassadors,  Cardinals  from  the 
Congregation,  distinguished  strangers, 
bishops  from  afar,  have  audience  in  turn. 
There  are  1200  bishops  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  all  of  them  the  Pope  is 
in  more  or  less  constant  personal  relations. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gracious,  more  ani¬ 
mated,  or  more  sympathetic  than  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Pope.  His  eye,  which  when 
fixed  in  thought  is  deep  and  piercing, 
beams  with  kindliness,  and  the  severely 
rigid  lines  of  bis  intellectual  features  re¬ 
lax  with  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  as  he 
talks,  using,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
French,  Latin  (which  he  speaks  with  great 
purity  and  facility),  or  his  own  musical 
native  tongue.  After  four  or  five  hours 
spent  in  this  way,  he  returns  to  his  papers 
and  bis  books  until  three,  when  be  dines. 
His  meal  is  frugal  :  a  little  soup,  two 
courses  of  meat  with  vegetables,  and  des¬ 
sert  of  frujt,  with  one  glass  of  strong  wine, 
suffice  for  his  wants.  After  dinner,  he 
goes  out  for  a  drive  or  a  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  evening  he 
resumes  his  papers,  and  at  night  between 
nine  and  ten  all  the  Papal  household  as¬ 
semble  for  the  Rosary,  after  which  they 


retire  to  rest.  But  long  after  that  hour 
the  Cardinal  State  Secretary,  liampolla, 
or  the  Under-State  Secretary,  Mocenni,  is 
often  summoned  to  the  Papal  apartments, 
where,  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp, 
Leo  watches  and  thinks  and  prays  for  the 
welfare  of  the  CImreh. 

Here,  if  anywhere  on  the  world’s  sur¬ 
face,  it  might  be  thought,  was  to  be  found 
a  tribunal  removed  far  from  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  this  world,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  presses  with 
undivided  force  upon  the  supreme  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Christian  conscience.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  tlie  result  proves,  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  however  ideal  in  theory,  was  as 
faulty  in  practice  as  if  the  successor  of  the 
Fisherman,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
case  of  Ireland,  had  been  an  actual  fisher¬ 
man  of  Yarmouth  voting  on  Home  Rule 
without  the  protection  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

When  a  Pope  is  to  be  bribed,  the  modus 
operandi  is  more  delicate  than  that  prac¬ 
tised  in  English  elections  by  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.  The  wirepullers  of  the  Holy 
See  appealed  to  no  sordid  motives,  which 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  in  so  au¬ 
gust  a  Court.  What  they  did  was  to  use 
one  of  the  Papal  ideals  to  obscure  the 
other.  They  nobbled  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
by  exciting  the  expectations  of  the  Italian 
Prince.  No  one  looking  at  the  sequence  of 
events  can  doubt  that,  but  for  pressure  of 
this  sort,  the  Papal  Rescript  would  never 
have  been  issued  with  such  fatal  precipi¬ 
tance.  But  the  English  Government,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  English  Catholics,  were  in 
a  burry,  and  the  Pope  succumbed.  Every 
consideration  of  duty  and  of  expediency 
counselled  delay.  Monsignor  Persico, 
who  bad  been  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  special 
mission  to  enable  the  Holy  Father  to  see 
things  with  his  own  eyes,  had  not  re¬ 
ported.  To  ordinary  mundane  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  de¬ 
spatch  a  special  commissioner  to  report 
upon  the  facts  of  a  complex  situation,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  deliver  judgment  be¬ 
fore  you  have  had  time  to  read  your  com¬ 
missioner’s  report.  A  saving  sense  of 
humor  would  have  saved  the  Pope  from 
such  a  blunder.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
very  excellence  of  the  motives  of  the  Pope 
and  his  own  strong  sense  of  his  supreme 
and  divine  position,  seem  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  may  without  danger  emanci¬ 
pate  himself  from  the  conditions  which 
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other  men  impose  upon  themselves  as  se¬ 
curity  against  hasty  and  uninformed  judg¬ 
ment.  Monsignor  Persico  had  written 
niuny  letters,  even  if  he  had  not  drafted 
his  final  report.  The  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  been  before  the  world  for  more  than 
eighteen  months.  If  the  Pojie  were  to 
render  any  assistance  worth  paying  for,  it 
must  not  be  delayed.  So  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  set  himself  to  deliver  judgment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  under  such 
cireuinstances  the  Supreme  Court  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  addresses  itself  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  before  it.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  See  is  admitted  univer¬ 
sally  to  be  such  a  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,  that  the  faithful  may  be  excused 
for  seeing  in  it  the  inspiration  of  heaven. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  its 
deliberations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
worthy  of  imitation.  To  begin  with,  an 
Italian,  spurred  into  action  by  English 
pressure  and  English  temptation,  decides 
to  adjudicate  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  (questions  concerning  the  life  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  whose  existence  has  been  little  better 
than  one  long  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Having  so  decided,  the 
Pope,  who  has  never  been  in  Ireland,  and 
who  is  incapable  of  speaking  even  one 
word  of  the  language  of  the  people,  whose 
instincts  are  those  of  an  authoritative  ruler 
of  a  centralized  organization,  the  mainstay 
of  Governments  and  the  bulwark  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  order,  sends  for  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  also  an  Italian,  and  communi¬ 
cates  to  him  his  intention.  A  Committee 
is  then  constituted,  compoeed  either  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  all  but  exclusively,  of  Italians, 
who  have  never  been  in  Ireland  and  who 
are  entirely  out  of  touch  witli  the  solid 
realities  of  the  situation,  and  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  subject  is  referred  for  consider¬ 
ation.  When  this  Italian  Committee  meets 
in  an  Italian  city,  it  communicates  with 
the  Italians,  Simeoni  and  Jacobini,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  and  requests  informa¬ 
tion.  From  this  local  branch  of  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department  of  the  Holy  See  a 
mass  of  documents  are  got  together,  re¬ 
ports  from  bishops  and  the  like,  and  they 
are  all  passed  on  to  the  Committee  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
That  Committee,  after  some  more  or  less 
general  discussion,  according  to  the  wont 
of  such  bodies,  appoints  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  like  every  one  else  is  an  Italian, 
Naw  SxBizs.  — VoL.  L.,  No.  3. 


to  draw  up  a  draft  report,  which  after 
some  further  discussion  is  finally  approved 
and  sent  on  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  in 
his  turn  considers  it  apart,  modifies  it  here 
and  there,  and  finally  issues  it  with  his 
supreme  authority,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Catholic  Irish,  who  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  regard  him  as  their  supreme 
and  infallible  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals. 

That  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  Re¬ 
script  was  brought  out.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  Vicegerent  of  Plterna!  Justice  ex¬ 
ercises  his  jurisdiction.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  no  indication  that  one  of  these 
foreign  priests  took  the  trouble  to  infonn 
himself  at  first  hand  of  the  facts  on  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment. 
During  the  conception  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  document,  the  Holy  Father  does  not 
appear  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
communicate  with  his  faithful  bishops  in 
Ireland,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  had  publicly  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  Rescript  con¬ 
demning  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Cam¬ 
paign  assumed  as  a  postulate  the  existence 
of  free  contract  1>etween  landlords  andi 
tenants  in  Ireland.  Assuming  Uiat  to  ex¬ 
ist  which  did  not  exist,  its  censure  was 
nothing  more  than  a  shot  fired  in  the  ait. 
Bo»  locutaM  est,  and  to  as  little  purpose 
and  with  as  little  intelligence  as  is  common 
to  the  species.  It  was  a  brutvm  falmm 
which  irritated  without  overawing,  and 
alarmed  without  convincing  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

In  Ireland  the  Rescript  was  received 
with  an  angry  outburst  of  indignation 
which  found  a  convenient  whipping-boy 
in  the  Papal  Envoy.  Ever  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  sinister  and  ill-omened 
document.  Monsignor  Persico  has  been 
one  of  the  most  detested  of  living  men. 
“  And  who  is  that  f”  said  a  recent  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  to  Rome,  as  in  the  midst 
of  a  throng  of  ecclesiastics  he  saw  a  dig¬ 
nitary  clad  in  the  brown  garb  of  a  Capu¬ 
chin  friar.  “  Uh,”  said  his  cicerone, 
“that  is  Monsignor  Persico.”  “The 
saints  presen’e  us,”  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  speaker,  with,  horror  and  alarm  on  his. 
features,  crossed  himself  as  diligently  as 
if  the  shadow  of  the  Evil  One  had  fallen 
across  his  path.  So  vehement  was  the 
chorus  of  denunciation  that  Monsignoc 
27 
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Persico*  was  alarmed  for  his  own  safety. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
know  how  foreign  such  a  crime  is  to  the 
Catholic  Irish,  it  is  actually  the  fact  that 
he  believed  and  said  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  relief  that  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  he  is  now  looking 
after  the  Copts,  and  discharging  the  other 
duties  which  belong  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Oriental  rites  to  which  he  was  pro- 
m3ted  some  months  after  his  return. 

Never  for  many  years  has  there  been 
such  a  commotion  as  was  excited  by  the 
Rescript.  The  bishops  of  Ireland,  with 
one  exception,  omitt^  to  publish  it  to 
their  flocks.  This  recalcitrance  excited 
the  liveliest  displeasure  in  the  Vatican. 
Monsignor  Mocenni,  the  Under-State  Sec¬ 
retary,  an  Italian  who  had  much  experience 
of  Vienna,  but  who  regards  Ireland  from 
the  conventional  standpoint  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  discipline,  was  scandalized.  “  They 
are  revolutionaries,”  he  exclaimed  ;  “all 
revolutionaries — the  whole  people, — how 
dare  they  refuse  to  publish  the  Rescript  in 
Ireland  ?”  They  did  dare,  and  after  a 
while  they  were  able  to  convince  the  Holy 
Father  that  they  were  wiser  in  their  dis¬ 
obedience  than  be  wAs  in  his  Rescript. 
The  Pope  was  sincerely  alarmed  by  the 
storm  which  he  had  excited.  All  Ireland 
seemed  to  be  up  in  arms,  and  the  most 
faithful  Catholics  were  those  who  took  the 
lead  in  denouncing  the  Rescript.  To  add 
to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the 
well-meaning  but  injudicious  Pope,  the 
only  voices  raised  in  approval  were  those 
of  the  habitual  enemies  of  himself  and  bis 
people,  who  hardly  cared  to  conceal  the 
note  of  mockery  and  exaltation  with  which 
they  hailed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  To  delight  the  enemies  of  the 
fiuth  and  to  fill  the  faithful  with  confusion 
and  dismay  was  not  exactly  the  end  which 
the  Pope  bad  set  before  himself  when  with 
unwise  precipitance  he  plunged  into  the 
Irish  bog.  Fortunately  he  was  wise  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  see  his  mistake  and 
to  endeavor  to  reverse  it.  An  apologetic 
explanation  was  published.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  ab¬ 
ruptly  broken  off.  The  Duke  suddenly 
returned  to  England  from  Italy  without 
having  the  audience  which  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Monsignor  Persico  was  recalled, 
and  since  that  date  the  Holy  See  has  sus¬ 


pended  all  farther  attempts  to  interfere  in 
Irish  affairs. 

The  formula  under  which  this  change 
of  policy  is  concealed  is  a  decision  that 
before  any  fresh  step  is  taken,  the  Irish 
and  American  bishops,  and,  if  possible, 
those  of  Australia  also,  shall  be  consulted 
— a  resolution  of  vast  and  far-reaching  sig¬ 
nificance  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
stated  on  indubitable  authority. 

V. 

The  successor  of  the  Fisherman  will 
have  learned  an  invaluable  lesson  if  in  fu¬ 
ture  he  refuses,  being  in  Italy,  to  interfere 
with  the  man  at  the  helm  in  Ireland.  St. 
Peter  would  never  have  lived  to  be  an 
apostle  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  if, 
when  the  storm  arose  on  the  Galilean  lake, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  steer  his  craft 
in  obedience  to  orders  shouted  to  him 
from  men  on  the  shore.  At  present  Mon¬ 
signor  Persico  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
blame,  for  the  Church  never  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  its  instruments  in  order  to  protect 
its  head.  But  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  quite  clearly  that  it  is 
the  Pope  and  not  Monsignor  Persico  who 
must  bear  the  blame  for  the  recent  peril 
into  which  the  Church  has  been  plunged 
in  Ireland.  Monsignor  Persico’s  lips  are 
closed  for  the  present,  and  he  cannot  make 
any  reply  to  the  hurricane  of  abase  with 
which  he  has  been  overwhelmed.  Should 
the  time  como  when  he  can  be  heardjn 
bis  own  defence,  the  world  and  the  Church 
will  be  surprised  indeed. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  know  the  facts  as  they  are 
known  in  Rome  to  do  an  act  of  tardy  jus¬ 
tice  to  Monsignor  Persico,  who  so  far 
from  deserving  the  censure  so  freely 
heaped  upon  him,  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  seen  the  rock  upon  which  the  Holy 
Father  steered,  and  to  have  urged  him, 
unfortunately  in  vain,  to  adopt  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  course  to  that  which  be 
persisted  in  pursuing. 

This  is  a  very  grave  statement,  which  is 
not  made  without  positive  knowledge  at 
first  band  of  the  facts.  In  justice  to  Mon¬ 
signor  Persico,  it  should  be  known  in  Ire¬ 
land — 

1.  That  so  far  from  the  Rescript  having 
been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendations,  there  were  few  men  in 
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all  Ireland  more  astonished,  and  it  may 
be  added  dismayed,  than  was  Monsignor 
I’ersico  on  the  receipt  of  that  fateful  docu¬ 
ment.  He  was  not  consulted  about  it 
while  it  was  in  process  of  elaboration,  he 
did  not  recommend  that  it  should  bo  is¬ 
sued,  and  the  first  intimation  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  that  such  a  momentous  step  was  to 
Ite  taken  was  his  receipt  in  common  with 
the  Irish  bishops  of  the  text  of  the  Ke- 
script. 

2.  That  not  only  did  Monsignor  Persico 
not  advise  the  publication  of  the  Rescript, 
but  in  his  reports,  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  Vatican  for  the  information  of  the 
Holy  Father,  he  expressly  and  urgently 
deprecated  any  such  precipitance,  and  im¬ 
plored  the  Pope  to  do  nothing  whatever 
in  Ireland  until  he  had  summoned  the 
Archbishops  and  one  bishop  from  every 
province  in  Irelanil  to  Rome,  and  had  gone 
into  all  the  questions  of  fact  and  of  prin¬ 
ciple  with  Uiose  who  were  most  competent 
to  advise. 

3.  That  when  the  Pope,  in  his  letter  of 
June  24,  1868,  defending  his  Rescript, 
told  the  Irish  bishops  that  his  sources  of 
infonnation  were  trustworthy,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  justly  accused  of  having  given 
judgment  in  a  case  with  which  he  was  in- 
sutficiently  acquainted,  because  he  had 
sent  Monsignor  Persico  “  with  the  com¬ 
mission  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  truth  and  to  make  a  faithful 
report  to  us,”  he  seems  to  have  implied 
that  bis  Rescript  was  based  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  Monsignor  Persico.  Although  the 
Pope  may  have  read  the  earlier  letters  of 
his  Envoy,  the  contrast  between  Monsig¬ 
nor  Persico’s  final  advice  and  the  Pope’s 
action  seems  to  indicate  that  his  Realzione 
had  not  even  been  perused  by  the  Pope 
before  he  launched  the  Rescript  which 
created  so  much  heart-burning  in  Ireland. 

4.  That  Monsignor  Persico,  so  far  from 
desiring  to  make  the  Church  the  tool  of 
the  English  (Jovernment,  declared  through¬ 
out  that  it  was  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  See  in  Ireland  that  the  Pope’s  action 
sliould  l»e  in  any  way  suspected  to  be 
prompted  by  England.  He  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  negotiating  with  Catho¬ 
lic  Governments,  and  his  conviction  was 
very  strong  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Pope  of  gain  from  diplomatic  relations 
with  England  were  mistaken.  They  would 
not  strengthen,  and  they  might  easily 
weaken,  the  authority  of  the  Church. 


The  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  he  maintained, 
were  the  true  and  proper  channels  through 
whom  all  communications  should  take 
place  between  the  Pope  and  the  Irish 
people. 

These  statements  are  not  made  without 
a  full  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  at¬ 
taching  to  their  publication.  They  are 
capable  of  conclusive  demonstration.  The 
Pope  has  only  to  ask  Cardinal  Rampolla 
to  bring  him  Monsignor  Persico’s  Rela-  . 
zione,  to  note  the  date  on  which  that  re¬ 
port  was  read  bv  the  Pope,  to  compare 
that  date  with  tlie  date  of  the  Rescript, 
and  then  to  compare  the  recommendations 
of  Monsignor  Persico  with  the  statements 
made  above.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
f«ir  any  one  else  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
what  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  in  Ireland 
as  an  astounding  and  almost  incredible 
revelation,  but  the  appeal  may  be  made 
without  hesitation  to  Rome.  The  Pope, 
the  Cardinal  State  Secretary,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Damietta  know  the  facts, 
and  they  know  that  they  are  substantially 
as  herein  stated.  This  being  so,  is  it  not 
about  time  that  a  more  charitable  judg¬ 
ment  of  Monsignor  Persico  began  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  Ireland  I 

Much  more  important,  however,  than 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Damietta,  is  the  lesson  which  this  story 
teaches  as  to  the  perils  which  encompass 
the  Church  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  Vicar  upon  earth  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  can  thus  set  at  defiance  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  statesmanship.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  your  head  in  the  clouds. 
You  must  have  your  feet  firmly  planted 
upon  solid  facts. 

The  Pope’s  ideal  of  embodying  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  conscience  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one  ;  but  it  requires  omniscience 
for  its  realization.  If  he  would  essay  to 
prescribe  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  ail¬ 
ments  of  mankind,  the  first  condition  is  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  his  pa- 
tient.  It  does  not  do  to  send  ‘  ‘  a  man  of 
tried  pnidence  and  discretion”  to  report 
upon  a  case,  and  then  to  prescribe  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  read  his  report.  No  amount 
of  respect  due  to  the  holiness  of  his  office, 
or  the  excellence  of  his  intentions,  can 
prevent  the  Pope  making  grievous  mis¬ 
takes  prejudicial  to  his  own  authority  if 
he  ventures  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
subjects  which  he  does  not  fully  under- 
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stand,  without  taking  the  advice  of  those 
who  are  on  the  spot,  and  whose  authority 
he  is  always  exhorting  the  faithful  to 
obey. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  Italianized  and  centralized.  If 
the  Pope  is  to  fulfil  his  greater  ideal  he 
will  have  to  shake  himself  free  from  the 
influences  of  the  Vatican.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place,  the  traditions  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which  cling  to  its  very  walls,  and 
the  all-pervading  presence  of  the  Italian 
Cardinals  and  ^reat  officials,  render  it  im- 
ossihle  for  him  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
is  great  conception  of  his  role  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  conscience  of  universal 
Christendom  which  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  God.  Until  he  has  definitely  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  desire  to  re-establish  a  temporal 
authority  in  a  second-rate  European  city, 
that  minor  and  earthly  ambition  will  con¬ 
tinually  obscure  his  higher  and  brighter 
ideal,  and  lead  him  into  devious  courses 
which  will  impair  his  influence  even  in  the 
Catholic  world.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  dis¬ 
traction  afforded  by  the  petty  anxieties 
connected  with  the  dream  of  reviving  his 
sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
that  the  Italianization  of  the  Holy  See 
works  evil.  The  autocratic  associations  of 
the  Caesars  still  haunt  the  Imperial  city. 
The  idea  of  centralization  is  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  of  the  moral  miasmas  of 
Rome.  Of  course  if  the  Pope  could  claim 
■  special  divine  revelation  affording  him  in¬ 
fallible  guidance  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  tliose 
facts,  there  could  be  no  more  to  be  said. 
But  as  not  even  the  most  extravagant  in 
fallibilist  ventures  to  make  such  a  claim, 
the  Pope  will  find,  like  other  great  secular 
Governments,  that  decentralization  is  the 
condition  of  efficiency  and  even  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Home  Rule  is  the  key  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  other  problems  than  those  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Pope,  no  doubt, 
w’ill  have  his  uses  even  when  the  affairs  of 
each  province  of  the  Catholic  world  are 
left  chiefly  to  the  guidance  of  the  local 
hierarchy.  But  the  allowance  of  a  larger 
liberty  to  the  local  churches  in  all  matters 
social  and  political  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  any  intelligent  direction  of 
the  moral  force  of  Catholicism  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  wants  of  the  human  race. 

All  these  considerations  point  in  one 


and  the  same  direction,  and  they  are  pow¬ 
erfully  reinforced  by  the  most  conspicuous 
political  phenomenon  of  our  day.  We 
stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  his¬ 
tory,  is  quite  as  momentous  as  that  in 
which  the  Northeru  tribes  broke  in  upon 
and  destroyed  the  fabric  of  the  moribund 
Empire  of  Rome.  It  was  the  supreme 
merit  of  the  Catholic  Church  that,  amid 
the  crash  of  the  earlier  world,  it  recog¬ 
nized  with  a  sure  prevision  that  the  past 
was  gone  irrevocably,  and  that  the  future 
lay  with  the  fierce  warriors  from  the  fast¬ 
nesses  and  forests  of  the  North.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  lie  seen  whether  the  Church  will 
be  as  quick  to  discern  the  salient  feature 
of  the  great  transformation  through  which 
the  world  is  passing  to-day.  It  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  vaster  and  more  rapid  than  that 
which  founded  the  modern  European 
world  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  world  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  English-speaking  races.  Al¬ 
ready  the  English  tongue  is  becoming  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  planet.  Already  the 
territories  over  which  the  laws  are  made 
and  justice  administered  in  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Bacon  exceed  in 
wealth,  in  extent,  in  the  number  of  their 
populations,  and  in  the  limitless  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  their  development,  all  other 
lands  ruled  by  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  a  hundred  years,  unless  the 
progress  of  this  marvellous  transformation 
IS  suddenly  checked  in  some  manner  as 
yet  inconceivable,  the  English  speakers  will 
outnumber  all  the  men  of  other  tongues 
in  the  world.  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  will  be  but  local  dialects  of  as  little 
importance,  except  for  literature,  as  Erse 
and  Welsh.  English  ideas,  English  laws, 
English  civilization,  are  becoming  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  the  English  speech.  Alone  among 
the  races  the  English  have  escaped  the 
curse  of  universal  military  service.  Alone 
among  the  nations  they  have  learned  to 
combine  liberty  and  law,  and  to  preserve 
an  empire  by  the  timely  concession  of 
local  self-government.  Whether  we  wel¬ 
come  or  whether  we  deplore  the  prospect, 
the  fact  is  unmistakable — the  future  of 
the  world  is  English. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Holy  See  in  face  of  this  strange  remaking 
of  the  world  f  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  depends  the  future  of  the  Church. 
If  she  still  aspires  to  exercise  her  benefi- 
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cent  dominion  over  the  new  and  the  com¬ 
ing  world,  she  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  great  Popes  who  created  hmrope  out 
of  the  chaos  of  barbarian  invasion.  She 
will  no  more  seek  to  restore  Papal  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  she  sought  to  revive  the 
proconsuls  of  the  Empire  or  to  restore  the 
Caesars.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
Rome,  once  the  world’s  centre,  is  now  a 
mere  provincial  town,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  a  small  inland  sea.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Church,  in  the  days  when 
she  was  a  living  reality,  gravitated  by  a 
natural  law  to  the  centre  of  Empire.  If 
she  is  still  to  be  a  living  reality,  presiding 
over  the  development  of  our  civilization 
and  mothering  the  children  of  men,  then 
she  will  be  true  to  the  law  of  her  being 
and  establish  the  seat  of  her  sovereign 
Pontiff  in  the  centre  where  sovereignty  re¬ 
sides.  Rome  is  of  the  old  world,  archaic, 
morilinnd,  and  passing  away.  The  cen¬ 
tre,  the  capital,  and  the  mother  city  of  the 
new  world  which  Catholicism  must  con¬ 
quer  or  perish,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  on  the  Thames. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  political,  geographical, 
and  ethnological  grounds  that  the  Papacy 
must  be  Occidentalized — Anglicized  or 
Americanized.  The  whole  lesson  of  the 
Persico  incident,  and  of  many  another  in¬ 
cident  like  it,  is  that  the  more  sedulously 
the  Pope  endeavors  to  ful6l  his  high  mis¬ 
sion,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  those  plain  and 
simple  principles  of  common-sense  applied 
to  the  art  of  government  which  are  the 
pru  eminent  endowment  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  These  principles  are 
those  of  liberty  and  local  self-government. 
They  will  never  get  a  fair  chance  of  being 
woraed  into  the  bones  and  marrow  of  the 


Catholic  Church  until  we  have  a  Pope  who 
thinks  English. 

So  clearly  does  this  a;  pear  that  after 
long  and  careful  survey  of  the  situation  at 
Rome  and  throughout  the  world,  it  does 
not  seem  presumptuous  to  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  prophecy.  It  may  be  that 
the  Church  ut  Rome  has  played  her  pait 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  that  in  the  new 
English-speaking  era,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  mankind  is  standing,  there  may  be 
no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Roman  museum 
for  the  successor  of  Hildebrand.  In  that 
case,  whether  the  Pope  stays  in  Rome  or 
goes  to  Seville  or  Innsbruck  or  Minoica, 
does  not  much  matter.  But  if  there  be 
any  real  substance  of  truth  in  the  Pope’s 
belief  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
chosen  instrument  whereby  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  inspired  by  Eternal  Love  works  out 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  then  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  persecution 
to  arise  to  scatter  the  first  Christians  from 
Jerusalem  so  that  they  might  carry  the 
seed  of  the  faith  over  the  Roman  world, 
not  less  certainly  shall  we  see  in  a  few 
years,  or  even  it  may  be  a  few  months, 
the  breaking  of  a  stoim  which  will  compel 
the  Pope  to  fly  from  the  Eternal  City — 
never  to  return.  And  in  that  hour  when 
those  who  hate  the  Church  fill  the  air  with 
insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
love  her  more  in  her  accidents  than  in  her 
essence  are  abased  to  the  dust  with  humili¬ 
ation  and  shame,  then  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  enforced  hegira  of  the  Pope  from  the 
Latin  to  the  English  world  will  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  aflirmation  of  the  provi¬ 
dential  mission  of  the  Church — a  new  di¬ 
vine  commission  for  her  to  undeitakc  on 
a  wider  basis  the  great  task  of  rebuilding 
the  City  of  God. — Contemporary  Review. 
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,  In  this  holiday  season,  most  people  are 
capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  idleness  ; 
but  to  understand  what  idleness  really 
means  one  should  winter  on  the  Riviera 
da  Ponente.  There,  holiday  and  season 
alike  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  also  is 
Idleness  !  Writing  in  dear  old  England’s 
soft  and  sultry  air,  one  reviews  with  in¬ 
terest  a  sketch  of  her  features  never  to  be 
dissociated  from  its  framework  of  a  large 


winter  hotel  at  C - .  Frame  with  pic¬ 

ture,  picture  with  frame,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  present  writer  to  put  them  apart. 
Idleness  seems  connected  with  that  vivid 
mental  idea,  evoked  by  other  holiday 
scenes,  of  a  certain  long,  high  building, 
with  flat  surface  broken  but  by  balcony 
and  portico ;  giving  upon  the  terrace 
above  its  garden  of  palm,  bamboo,  aloe, 
and  many  a  flowering  shrub,  in  winter 
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sheltering  blossoming  tea- rotes,  anemones, 
scarlet  salvia,  overgrown  geranium,  and 
gaudy  marigold.  In  the  centre  of  that 
garden  lay  the  universal  tennis-court,  and 
on  the  broad  upper  terrace  of  grating 
gravel,  carriages  constantly  rolled,  inva¬ 
lids  and  idlers  were  crawling  or  lounging 
when  sun  was^hot  and  wind  was  cold.  That 
was  how  the  hotel  stood  on  the  bill  side 
under  the  Southern  sky,  looking  past  the 
stretching  olive  country,  dotted  with 
white,  red-roofed  villas,  to  the  shining 
sea,  on  the  western  hand  closed  by  jagged 
peaks  blue  with  distant  cork  and  pine.  It 
was  no  mere  **  inn,”  that  long,  high  build¬ 
ing,  with  its  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  bad  few  “  passers-by,”  though  fre¬ 
quently  arrivals  and  departures  caused  a 
rush  of  blue-coated  and  red-jacketed  offi¬ 
cials  round  over-luggaged  travellers,  and 
from  behind  the  second  door  the  sharp, 
considering  face  of  the  proprietor  peered 
out.  He  was  taking  iK>tes  of  a  kind  which 
would  astonish  those  for  the  first  time  en¬ 
tering  their  temporary  home  (for  nearly 
all  go  there  for  weeks,  some,  invalids  or 
with  invalids,  for  months,  from  October  to 
May).  Then,  day  after  day,  with  more 
or  less  opportunity  for  mutual  insight, 
lasting  or  tiansitor)'  feuds  and  friendships, 
all  were  thrown  together  : — persons  of 
differing  creeds,  tongues,  and  characters, 
representing  or  misrepresenting  their  par¬ 
entage,  increasingly  attractive  or  repellent 
one  to  another  ;  to  whom  small  things 
appeared  great,  and  great  things  very 
small, — because  over  that  motley  crew 
reigned  Idleness  and  Ennui. 

Idleness  and  Ennui  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
separable  or  identical.  Like  all  unpleasant 
people.  Ennui  is  always  ready  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  to  charge  her  distant  re¬ 
lation,  Idleness,  with  responsibility  for 
provoking  ill-tempers,  distorted  powers  of 
observation,  for  languid  good  and  vigor¬ 
ous  evil,  enfeebled  resolution  and  wasted 
opportunity.  But  Idleness  is  slandered, 
—and,  indeed,  has  nearly  been  done  to 
death  by  writers,  themselves  not  of  her 
acquaintance,  taking  their  reports  from 
others  who  apparently  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  judging  of  her  nature.  Dear 
Idleness  !  it  is  not  her  nature,  but  theirs 
who  know  not  her  secret,  that  has  led  to 
such  misrepresentation  1  Ennui  is  her 
evil  genius  ;  but  where  Idleness  has  power 
for  good,  Ennui  has  none  for  evil,  and 
Idleness  b  the  most  beneficent  fairy  of 


modem  life — in  few  places  more  benefi¬ 
cent  than  on  the  Riviera — to  the  right 
people.  It  is  true,  like  many  another  of 
our  best  friends,  site  needs  to  be  treated 
with  that  consideration  which,  according 
to  Doctor  Johnson’s  famous  advice,  keeps 
friendships  in  repair.  She  b  not  amiable 
to  peopb  who  give  her  a  forced  or  divided 
attention  in  the  few  h'^urs  imperatively 
claimed  from  those  worthy  of  receiving 
her  blessing,  and  she  bas  no  mercy  upon 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Idleness  is  a  piti¬ 
less  corrector  of  those  who  outstay  their 
welcome  in  her  domains.  While  punish¬ 
ment  avails,  she  hands  them  over  to  Ennui, 
or  else  herself  undertakes  that  through  a 
certain  enchantment  of  her  own  they  shall 
do  and  say  that  which  is  unwelcome  in  self¬ 
defensive  society  ;  and  such  humiliation 
has  helped  many.  But  if  intraders  be 
utterly  hopeless,  and  continue  to  take 
what  was  never  meant  for  any  save  tem¬ 
porarily,  then  she  gives  the  lazy  their  own 
way  till,  complacently  eating  at  her  table 
almost  as  at  that  of  Circe,  they  grow  into 
self-evident  monsters. 

But  now  think  of  her  at  work — her 
good  work,  only  for  good  people — in  that 
six  months’  home  of  ours  !  Did  she  not 
use  well  her  opportunities  i  It  was  Idle¬ 
ness  who  improved  the  manners  of  that 
brusque,  kind-hearted  creature,  who  when 
in  England  was  far  too  hurried  for  the 
leisurely  graces  of  womanhood  ;  it  was 
she  who  carried  to  the  keen-eyed  thinker 
the  elixir  of  leisure,  and,  while  apiwrently 
only  putting  a  little  color  and  fiesh  upon 
the  countenance,  was  whispering  to  the 
brain  ideas  which,  not  then,  but  months 
hence,  should  come  to  life  ;  and  if,  too, 
here  and  there,  she  hinted  at  thoughts  of 
companionship  and  lore,  who  will  blame 
her  i  It  was  she  who  exerted  all  her 
blandishments  while  Nature  stepped  in  to 
rcinvigorate  a  life  so  nearly  lost  a  little 
while  before  ;  it  was  she  who  relaxed  the 
overstretched  nerves  and  overwrought  mus¬ 
cles  of  strong  champions  of  the  world’s 
great  causes.  Never  more  heartily  than 
in  our  EInglish  and  American  lives  should 
men  speak  in  praise  of  Idleness. 

And  so  another  thought  rose  up  in  the 
very  home  of  Idleness.  It  might  be — it 
was— that  to  some  there.  Idleness  could 
not  chant  that  sweet  siren-song  of  restored 
power  :  she  had  perforce  sadder  offices. 
Here,  for  a  few,  undisturbed  by  bard  bur- 
ryings  of  the  busy  (though  with  hours  of 
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homesick  Mpiration),  those  who  nevermore 
might  work,  ssw  even  Idleness  softly  fade 
from  the  sight  of  eyes  growing  dim,  as 
slowly  and  silently  she  leaves  behind  her 
a  holier  sister,  Peace.  Soon,  very  soon, 
then,  in  the  garden  of  outworn  bodies 
across  the  olive-covered  hills,  there  would 
l>e  another  shining  cross  of  the  white  mar¬ 
ble,  recumbent  on  a  roughened  block,  that 
bears  before  name  and  date  the  words, 
“  At  Rest.”  There  are  minds  that  have 
their  most  vivid  flashes  of  remembrance 
while  paying  tribute  to  the  actual  grave. 
As  told  in  the  Journal  published  last  year, 
Michelet’s  experiences  at  the  tomb  of  his 
friend  Poinsot  *  must  be  those  of  many. 
But  to  others  it  has  always  seemed  that 
what  those  who  are  gone  once  touched  and 
cared  for,  is  to  memory  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  any  other  monument.  Yet  the 
conviction  was  not  morbid,  nor  in  those 
idle  days  disproportionate,  that  made  some 
life  seem  more  sad  than  such  death.  The 
feeling  became  perfectly  oppressive,  even 
till  it  reached — 

”  Booh  (ear  and  awe 
As  fall  npon  ns  often  when  we  look 
Into  oar  Mind,  the  Mind  of  Man.  ” 

Personality  obscured  by  routine  was  ren¬ 
dered  visible  not  by  action  but  by  inac¬ 
tion.  Is  it  all  so  little,  so  self-seeking, 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  strangers  f  The 
legiltility  of  the  marvellous  record  of 
thought  upon  physique  is  daily  provable, 

and  it  was  practised  at  C - by  Hundreds 

— not  elsewhere  students  of  human  nature 
— in  instinctive  search  for  sympathizers 
and  in  involuntary  avoidance  of  those  who 
had  lived  in  other  environments  than  their 
own.  Each  at  leisure  scrutinized  all.  Is 
there,  then,  nothing  concealable  even  to 
human  eyes  trained  to  test  f  The  subtlest 
moral  characteristic  stands  out  as  clearly 
as  marked  physical  traits.  If  men  can 
but  see  it, —carefully  chosen  garments  of 
the  purse-proud,  slovenliness  of  the  well¬ 
born,  are  momentary  disguises  ;  fine  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  shallow,  slow  movements  of 
the  strong,  do  not  long  hide  personality  : 
so,  too,  apparent  idleness  and  selfishness, 
or  the  reverse,  do  not  alter  ‘‘  the  rank 
which  angels  know,” — nor  yet  can  they 
who  for  a  little  must  “  stand  and  wait  ” 
conceal  the  bright  wings  which  mark  them 
as  the  resting  messengers  of  God.  ‘  ‘  As 

*  Mon  JovmaL  Paris  :  Calmaon  L^vy. 
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thine  eye  observeth,  so  art  thou  observed.” 
Many  of  those  who  judge  others  well 
enough  for  practical  purposes  can  give  no 
reasons  for  a  verdict,  nor —  except  in  rarest 
cases— does  the  observer  who  gauges  a 
man’s  position  and  general  amiability,  or 
otherwise,  ever  attempt  to  read  the  habit¬ 
ual  thoughts,  to  measure  the  life-current, 
in  the  soul  of  his  neighbor.  Such  per¬ 
sons  have  no  idea  of  the  pain  given  to 
some  by  the  long  lines  of  faces  frequently 
seen  at  public  meals.  Shifting  groups  in 
kaleidoscopic  circle,  viewed  day  ^ter  day, 
seemed  more  clearly  than  ever  before  to 
heliograph  the  warning, — ”  Man  bears 
with  him  his  own  fate,”  though  even 
there — where  old  habits  were  broken  up, 
and  most  people  must  form  some  new 
links — the  finding  of  the  true  level  of 
personality  that  continually  went  on  might 
nave  been  affected  by  external  circum¬ 
stances.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  habitual  gos- 
sipers  dealt  out  a  rough  justice,  though  in 
silence  truer  judgments  are  formed,  be¬ 
coming  frequently  more  tender  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  trustworthiness.  Then,  if  such 
penetration  gives  pain,  it  also  enhances 
pleasure.  Only  he  of  whom  the  cynic’s 
estimate  of  human  worthlessness  is  per¬ 
sonally  true,  thinks  it  universally  true. 
Those  who  possess  the  divine  insight  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  divine  pity  very  strong 
within  them,  and  so  in  faint  measure  un¬ 
derstand  how  both  may  be  extended  to  in¬ 
finity. 

But  the  mention  of  gossip — as  much  of 
men  as  of  women — inevitably  recalls  the 
by  no  means  imaginary  danger  to  which 
there  is  special  exposure  in  idle  weeks  and 
months.  There  is  a  tendency  to  degen¬ 
erate,  and  in  the  weak  give  in,  mure  or 
less  happily,  while  the  strong  fret  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his”  Characteristics,”— earlier 
still,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  as  he  reminded 
a  friend  of  his — showed  why  tempers 
suffer  in  such  a  life  as  this.  The  best 
minds  require  a  certain  amount  of  solitude, 
as  bodies  require  sleep,  or  fraclioutneta 
begins.  The  more  civilized  the  mind,  the 
more  luxurious  the  life,  the  greater  is  the 
need  that  man  should  in  some  way  secure 
his  escape  from  the  trivial  round,  not  giv¬ 
ing  him  ”  room  to  deny”  himself, — at 
any  rate  for  any  useful  purpose.  Then, 
taking  Idleness  into  our  confidence  rather 
than  defrauding  her  of  her  just  rights,  it 
is  essential  that  some  space  of  her  leisure 
should  be  devoted  to  her  noblest  guests. 
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—most  reiidj  to  abide  with  ns  when  all, 
withont  and  within,  is  still. 

It  was  thns  that  at  tinoes  escape  had  to 
be  made  from  the  long,  high  hotel,  where 
people  lived  like  bees  in  a  glass-house — 
sometimes  with  more  stings  than  honey¬ 
making — always  busy,  doing  nothing.  In 
the  slowly  working,  slowly  changing 
conrses  of  our  English  holiday  weather,  it 
seems  hard  to  recall  the  paradoxes  of  those 
snmmery  winter  days.  But  directly  those 
torrents  of  tropical  rain  had  ceased,  one 
oonld  ascend  the  ru^ed  little  paths  upon 
the  angular  hills.  There  were  traces  of 
the  downpour, — little  courses  running  rap¬ 
idly  over  clear  sand  and  solitary,  crum¬ 
bling,  yellow  rocklets  ;  the  olives  shone  and 
trcml)^  in  sympathy  with  dancing  water 
on  a  tiny  pool  ;  heath  and  pine,  fresh  in 
vivid  green,  too,  showed  how  rain  had 
fallen, — that  was  all.  The  eucalyptus 
scent,  clear  and  sharp,  was  stronger  than 
the  distant  sweetness  of  the  orange-flower 
as  one  climbed  up— past  busy  peasants 
beating  black  olives  from  the  gnarled, 
dusty  trees — to  the  deserted  shrine,  glad  to 
rest  beneath  its  shadow.  (The  day  before 
having  been  bitterer  than  days  of  English 
east  wind, — that  day  was  hotter  than  in 
our  July  summer  when  the  sun  poured 
down.)  How  restful,  because  how  soli¬ 
tary,  that  view  of  townlets  and  stretching 
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expanse  of  villas  far  below,  when  crowned 
by  the  snowy  ranges  unseen  from  lower 
elevations  !  Or,  again — (equally,  of 
course,  such  recreative  quietness  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  wanderers  over  our  Scotch  hills 
or  English  uplands  ;  but  it  very  vividly 
contrasted  with  the  petty  wear  and  tear  of 
hourly  contact  with  complete  idlers  of  a 
Riviera  season) — one  would  go  over  the 
stilled  sea  to  the  spring. tonch^pinewoods 
of  a  glorious  little  island,  where  an  old 
castle’s  yellow  reflection  falls  aitd  rises  on 
the  calmly  dimpling  sapphire  water.  Such 
an  impression  of  thego^  qualities  of  Idle¬ 
ness — especially  just  now — may  come  to 
many  another  in  other  scenes,  in  other 
ways  ;  but,  somehow,  these  lessons  of 
Idleness  seemed  easy  to  learn  as,  in  reverie 
or  rest,  one  student  left  a  great  writer’s 
text-book  lying  unstudied  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Sea.  Idleness  could  justify  her¬ 
self  in  the  light  from  that  pale,  luminous, 
low-lying  boriaon  between  height  and 
depth  of  blue  ;  for  she  gave  space  to  for¬ 
get  the  little,  op^rtunity  to  learn  the 
great.  And  so,  tnere,  she  said  : — “  I — 
even  I — must  teach  our  teachers  what  it 
little,  and  what  t«  great  :  iny  best  friend. 
Work,  is  sometimes  too  busy  to  distinguish 
between  them.”  Have  not  our  poets,  as 
Mr.  Lowell  says,  all  been  **  idlers  in  the 
land  ?” — 71u  Spectator. 
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Educatiok  m  the  Ukited  Statss.  Its  Histobt 
non  THB  Eamj«st  8rrn.aicKim,  By  Rieb- 

•  ard  O  Boone,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
'  in  Indiana  University.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
,  pieton  d;  Company. 

*  In  this  book  we  have  supplied  what  has  not 
before  existed,  except  in  some  cssnal  and  in¬ 
complete  form.  It  is  a  general  history  of  edn- 
cation  in  this  country,  and  treats  of  its  genesis 
and  development  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in 
the  different  sections,  which  present  quite 
mariced  variations  at  different  periods  in  de¬ 
grees  of  growth  as  well  as  in  modes.  As  an 
inventory  or  survey  of  results  as  they  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Professor  Harris,  the  editorof  the  series, 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  suggestive  value 
of  the  collated  facts.  He  says  : 

“  We  see  the  broad  scope  of  the  educational 
idea— not  merely  the  school-oourae  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  but  its  supple¬ 


mentary  institution — the  library,  the  museum, 
the  reading  circle,  the  scientific  association, 
the  variety  of  q;>eeial  schools  ;  the  widespread 
impulse  toward  founding  educational  institu¬ 
tions  showing  itself  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
beginning  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  nation.  All  this  becomes  impressive  only 
when  seen  in  the  solid  mass.” 

The  historical  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  been  from  private  and  parochial 
schools  toward  the  assumption  of  education 
by  the  State,  at  least  so  far  as  the  education 
of  the  masses  are  concerned.  The  policy  of 
the  endowment  of  school  systems  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  Oovemment  through  extensive  donation 
of  lands  has  coexisted  almost  with  our  history. 
Ws  first  notice  the  endowment  of  States  and 
universities  ;  next  comes  the  common  school, 
devoted  to  elementary  knowledge,  and  finally 
the  intermediate  and  supplementary  institu¬ 
tions  are  added.  By  and  by  public  policy  acts 
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on  the  need  of  State  methods  of  training  for 
the  criminal  claaees,  and  for  those  to  whom 
nstnre  has  prored  a  cruel  stepmother— idiots, 
the  deaf,  blind,  etc.  As  time  passes,  it  is  seen 
that  teaching  U  a  scientific  profession  need¬ 
ing  an  exact  and  thorough  preparation  fully  as 
much  as  the  law  or  medicine.  So  hare  arisen 
schools  of  pedagogy,  where  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  is  expanded,  and  the  newest  and  best 
methods  of  teaching  enforced  on  the  student. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
theory  of  the  school  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  throughout  the  cirilised  world.  The 
cramming  of  facts,  the  crude  acquisition  of  so- 
called  knowledge,  have  eeased  to  be  the  fore¬ 
most  aim.  This  change  of  purpose  is  found 
alike  in  the  university  and  the  common 
school.  Memorizing  or  storing-up  undigested 
material  have  ceased  to  be  dominant.  The 
aim  now  is  to  stimulate  the  love  of  study  or 
reading,  to  make  the  pupil  assimilate,  not 
cram  his  studies,  and  to  secure  mental  discip¬ 
line,  the  habit  and  power  of  research.  The 
pupil  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  to  find 
out  things  for  himself.  The  result  of  this  is 
not  only  a  revolution  of  school  methods,  but 
of  results.  Such  an  attitude  of  the  mind  once 
secured,  and  the  most  valuable  feature  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  reached.  The  means  by  which 
this  change  has  been  wrought  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  facts  in  the  history 
of  education,  and  the  book  before  ns,  if  it  does 
not  treat  this  branch  of  the  topic  as  a  special¬ 
ty,  throws  much  light  on  it. 

While  the  author,  Professor  Boone,  writes 
specially  for  teachers,  and  so  introduces  much 
material  not  very  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  there  is  also  much  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  public  will  find  highly  instructive  and 
suggestive,  for  snoh  a  book  must  really  be  in 
its  broader  relations  a  reflection  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  of  a  whole  nation. 

Beginning  with  the  colonial  period,  the  his¬ 
torian  traces  the  beginnings  of  American 
schools  in  Dutch  New  York  and  English  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  two  nurs¬ 
eries  of  American  life  that  the  free  school  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  have  had  its  cmde  beginning. 
In  New  England,  with  the  coming  of  the  Puri- 
Una,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  public 
school  system  was  promptly  pot  in  operation, 
and  Massachusetts  thenceforward  always  led 
the  way,  with  the  most  progressive  and  com¬ 
petent  public  school  organization  in  the 
United  States,  even  Connecticut  not  excepted. 
Mr.  Boone  gives  us  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  colonial  school  systems  as  they  were 


developed  from  small  beginnings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  finds  in 
them  the  rich  germs  of  what  American  puUio 
schools  progressively  became.  Side  by  side 
with  this  record  of  the  development  of  funda¬ 
mental  education  for  the  masses,  we  have  a 
study  of  the  college  system  as  exhibited  at 
Harvard  (founded  1637X  William  and  Mary 
(1693),  Yale  (1701),  Princeton  (1746),  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  (1749),  Columbia  (1759), 
Brown  (1764),  Dartmouth  (1769X  etc.  It  is  a 
noUbls  fact  that  four  colleges  were  established 
during  the  Revolutionary  War — Hampden- 
Sidney,  Washington  and  Lee,  Washington 
University,  and  Dickinson. 

During  the  earlier  national  history  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  education  which  found  expres. 
sion  in  Chancellor  Kent’s  memorable  epigram, 
**  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a 
youthful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nui¬ 
sance,”  inspired  such  active  workers  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  Mark  Hopkins,  Deni¬ 
son  Olmsted,  Mary  Lyon,  and  others.  Jeffer¬ 
son  looked  on  the  establishment  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  as  a  more  important  con¬ 
tribution  of  his  life  to  the  nation  than  any¬ 
thing  he  had  done  toward  the  earlier 
establishment  of  the  Qovemment. 

With  the  creation  of  school  funds,  founded 
on  State  or  national  grants,  the  supervision  of 
schools  and  their  thorough  reorganization  got 
a  great  impetus.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  very  briefly  the  various  sources  of 
income  out  of  which  these  funds  were  formed. 
They  were  local.  State,  and  national  taxes  ; 
municipal  and  legislative  appropriation  ;  city. 
State,  and  congressional  land  grants  ;  land 
rents,  rate  bills,  and  private  benefactions  ; 
bank  tax  and  surplus  revenues  ;  swamp  and 
saline  lands,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats, 
excise  tax,  and  venders’  licenses,  etc.  And 
strange  to  say,  the  lottery  was  more  than  onoe 
resorted  to  as  an  easy  and  proper  way  to  sup¬ 
port  State  education.  ’The  latter  device  has 
passed  out  of  existence  except,  we  believe,  in 
New  Orleans,  where  a  tax  on  the  great  Louisi¬ 
ana  lottery  goes  to  the  support  of  a  library 
fund. 

The  author  describes  with  some  care  and 
minutiae  the  centralizing  tendencies,  inevi. 
table  as  a  result  of  a  large  public  fund,  which 
have  unified  the  school  work  in  each  State. 
While  the  private  or  individual  school,  at  its 
best,  is  by  far  superior  to  one  which  belongs 
to  the  machinery  of  State  education,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  on  the  whole. 
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bfui  many  advanUges  under  ordinary  circnm- 
Btanoea.  Jn  the  private  eehool  everything  de- 
penda  on  the  genios,  akill,  and  enthnsiaam  of 
the  teacher  ;  in  the  public  aohool  thia  goea  for 
far  leaa,  and  the  ayatem  ia  nearly  everything  in 
many  caaea,  nollifying  the  evila  oi  incompe¬ 
tent  or  indifferent  inatrnctora.  Profesaor 
Boone  oomparea  the  organization  and  methoda 
prevalent  in  different  Statea,  and  bringa  to¬ 
gether  a  great  maas  of  valuable  and  interesting 
atatiatical  matter. 

The  aection  devoted  to  the  pedagogical 
branch  of  the  aabjeot  diacnaaea  methoda  of 
teaching,  the  new  ideas  on  thia  essential  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  modes  and  ideals  of  preparation 
for  the  bosinesa  of  teaching  now  in  vogne. 
Both  teachers  and  the  general  reader  will  find 
plenty  to  digest^n  these  well-packed  chapters. 
The  disonasion  of  college  and  university  life 
in  the  United  States  shows  excellent  judgment 
and  competency  of  knowledge.  Much  inters 
eating  information  is  given  about  the  new 
ideals  beginning  to  dominate  our  colleges,  and 
turn  them  more  distinctly  into  the  mould  of 
university  training.  Considerate  apace  is 
devoted  to  public  institutes,  libraries,  scien¬ 
tific  societies,  and  numerous  other  special  or¬ 
ganisations,  which  are  included  under  the 
geiMral  soope  of  edncational  agencies.  The 
aim  primarily  ia  not  that  of  a  philosophical 
diecnssion,  or  an  investigation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  involved  in  education, 
though  such  radical  matters  are  not  altogether 
ignored.  It  rather  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  educational  effort  in  this  country  and  its 
history.  The  scope  is  broad  and  liberal,  and 
the  author,  both  in  the  industry  which  has 
brought  together  all  the  facta  and  the  orderly 
judgment  with  which  they  are  marshalled,  ap¬ 
proves  the  wise  selection  of  the  editor,  the 
well-known  Professor  Harris,  who  has  charge 
of  the  International  Education  Senes. 

Tax  OaKDKH's  Stout  ;  on,  Plexscbss  xiid 
TaiAia  or  ah  Ahatsub  Oardxnxk.  By 
Oeorge  H.  Ellwanger.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  it  Company. 

The  author  of  a  delightful  and  well-written 
book  in  his  modest  preface  tells  us  that  “  the 
design  of  the  present  book  is  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  hardy  flower -garden¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  outward  adornment  and  as 
a  source  of  recreation.”  Almost  any  manual 
of  flower  gardening  might  say  as  much.  But 
the  reader  finds  page  after  page  of  delightful 
literature,  the  keenest  sense  of  nature  and 
out-door  life,  that  loving  insight  to  wnich  the 
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great  mother  alone  yields  her  secrets.  Mr. 
Ellwanger  plays  his  rSle  of  practical  gardener 
well,  for  he  knows  his  subject,  and,  if  an  ama. 
tenr,  he  has  the  knowledge  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  florist.  Bat  while  this  appeals  to  the 
useful  side  of  life,  it  falls  far  short  of  giving 
any  notion  of  the  book.  Far  higher  and  be¬ 
yond  all  value  in  its  information,  rich  and 
well  considered  as  that  may  be,  is  the  delight¬ 
ful  and  artistic  mode  of  presentatioix.  This 
disciple  of  Thoteau  and  John  Burroughs 
shows  himself  worthy  of  his  models  in  the 
charm  of  his  style  and  treatment  The  book 
is  one  difficult  to  describe,  and  could  only  be 
laid  open  to  public  appreciation  by  fre<inent 
extracts  from  its  pages.  This,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  cannot  now  be  done.  Mr.  Ellwanger 
has  brought  all  the  wealth  of  a  scholarly  and 
well-trained  mind,  the  graces  of  a  vivid  fancy, 
the  resonrees  of  wide  reading,  and  the  most 
loving  enthusiasm  to  his  theme.  The  result 
is  unique  among  practical  manuals  of  garden¬ 
ing.  for  such  the  book  is  with  the  much  more 
which  clothes  it  with  life  and  beauty,  like  the 
flowering  vines  that  transform  the  household 
wood  and  stone  into  a  rich  mass  of  color.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  to  say  that  all  those  who 
love  flowers  and  literature  will  find  this  book 
a  little  classic,  as  dainty,  too,  in  its  letter- 
press  and  mechanical  make  as  it  is  in  the  finer 
substance  crystallized  in  its  pages. 

Days  Out  or  Doobs.  By  Charles  G.  Abbott. 

Author  of  ”  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  About 

Home.”  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Cotn- 

pany. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  shown  himself  a  most  com¬ 
petent  and  intelligent  observer  of  animal  life, 
a  bom  naturalist,  and  his  name,  of  course, 
will  at  once  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  appre. 
ciative  readers,  who  share  with  himself  a  keen 
love  of  beasts  and  birda,  reptiles,  fishes,  etc. 
An  intelligent  love  of  out-door  life  and  a  zest 
for  the  study  of  those  forms  which  lend  the 
vital  active  charm  to  nature  are  growing  con¬ 
tinually,  and  we  know  no  more  healthy  and 
assuring  sign  of  the  sturdy  mental  health  of 
our  people.  To  regard  things  as  a  matter  of 
course  is  the  characteristic  of  savagery.  The 
chapters  included  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  book,  all  of 
which  have  been  probably  expanded  or  rear¬ 
ranged  since  their  eariier  publication  in  vari¬ 
ous  magazines  and  periodicals,  are  a  study  of 
out-door  life  in  New  Jersey,  the  author’s  home, 
during  the  successive  months  of  the  year.  It 
needs  hardly  to  be  said  to  those  who  have  any 
taste  for  the  class  of  subjects  which  enter  into 
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our  knthor's  sindies,  that  the  aimplest  thioga 
are  foil  of  faacinating  intereat  when  examined 
by  appreciatiTe  ejee  and  the  oapaoitj  of  nn- 
(leratanding.  The  beanty  and  largeeae  of  na- 
tare  are  more  dependent  on  what  lies  behind 
the  eyes  than  what  lie  in  front.  Mr.  Abbott 
has  few  superiors  in  his  keen  and  ririd  per¬ 
ception  of  the  great  in  the  little.  The  won¬ 
ders  of  the  unirerse  are  no  less  for  him  in  the 
uiarrels  of  life  which  fill  the  farmer’s  woodland 
Bod  meadow,  or  make  the  lesres  of  a  summer 
night  rocal,  or  swarm  orer  the  rirer  valley  or 
the  seashore,  than  in  the  starry  mysteries  of  a 
midnight  sky.  The  different  chapters  devoted 
to  the  succeeding  months,  though  varying  in 
material  are  much  the  same  in  treatment  and 
spirit.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself 
merely,  however,  to  studies  of  animal,  insect, 
and  bird  life.  Botany  and  the  laws  of  vege¬ 
tation,  matters  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest,  social  studies,  bits  of  literary  oriti- 
ciam  or  reminiscence,  are  all  worked  into  an 
agreeable  mosaic  on  the  background  of  the 
naturalist's  observations.  The  book  is  one  to 
be  read  by  chapters  now  and  then,  as  one  feels 
in  the  mood,  and  it  will  always  repay  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  open  its  pages.  Ther%  are  not  so 
many  books  in  the  great  mass  of  books  of 
which  this  can  be  said. 

A  Saob  or  SixTZZM.  (Leisure  Moment  Se¬ 
ries.)  By  L.  B.  Walford.  New  York : 

lUnry  Noli  d'  Go. 

Mrs.  Walford  has  stamped  herself  unmistak¬ 
ably  as  among  the  most  charming,  if  not 
among  the  greatest  novel-writers  of  an  age 
prolific  in  fiction.  The  novel,  indeed,  may 
be  called  the  most  characteristic  and  typical 
form  of  literature  in  our  age,  and  that  which 
has  absorbed  more  literary  skill  and  devotion 
than  any  other.  It  suits  the  age  better  than 
any  other — an  age  so  busy,  inquisitive,  restless, 
and  sj^npathetic.  Man  must  always  be  the 
most  interesting  study  of  man,  and  what  man 
does,  thinks,  and  feels,  can  in  no  form  be  so 
vividly  impressed  on  and  studied  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  as  through  the  agency  of  the 
novel. 

Mrs.  Walford  is  so  simple,  unaffected,  and 
natural,  that  her  pictures  of  life  have  the  ut¬ 
most  genuineness.  The  fact  that  she  is  an 
optimist,  and  insists  on  seeing  the  sweet  and 
charming  things  which  redeem  human  nature, 
is  an  added  attraction  in  a  period  which  pre¬ 
sents  so  much  that  is  morbid  and  cynical  in 
its  literature.  The  types  of  people  which  she 
likes  to  paint  are  those  which  we  love  to  meet 


and  see  in  genuine  life— lovable  and  sweet, 
though  never  devoid  of  human  weaknesses. 
“  A  8age  of  Sixteen’*  is  no  departure  from  the 
rule.  Elma,  the  heroine,  is  not  too  common 
in  the  beautiful  and  unselfish  love  which 
gives  out  light  and  heat  among  the  lives 
around  her,  and  yet  not  so  uncommon  that 
most  of  ns  have  not  bent  at  the  shrine  of  such 
sweet  and  delightful  souls,  who  pass  through 
the  world  like  sunbeams.  The  mission  of  the 
heroine  in  bettering  and  elevating  her  sur¬ 
roundings  is  accomplished  with  a  quaint  and 
girlish  simplicity  which  knows  not  its  own 
worth.  The  background  of  the  story  is  well 
set,  and  the  narrative  is  full  of  genuine  peo¬ 
ple,  in  whom  there  is  no  pretence  or  non¬ 
sense.  The  plot  is  nothing,  but  the  people 
are  delightful,  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  period.  The  book  is  not  as 
strong  and  cleverly  done  as  **  The  Baby's 
Grandmother,”  for  example,  but  it  will  not  al¬ 
together  disappoint  those  who  admire  Mrs. 
Walford *8  stories. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Tbk  death  of  Baron  de  Witte,  the  eminent 
Belgian  archaeologist,  creates  a  second  vacancy 
among  the  eight  Foreign  Members  of  the 
Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions.  After  his  and 
Amari's  death,  there  are  at  present  but  six 
Foreign  Members  left  —Rossi  at  Rome  (1867), 
Max  Miiller  at  Oxford  (1869),  Gorresio  at  Turin 
(1876),  Cobet  at  Leiden  (1876),  Rawlinson  at 
London  (1887),  and  Miklosich  at  Vienna 
(1888). 

Thi  following  will  be  the  English  members 
present  at  the  eighth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  which  will  meet  at  Stockholm 
and  Christiania  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
September.  Professor  Max  Muller  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
patron  of  the  congress  ;  Professors  Sayoe  and 
Macdonell  will  represent  Oxford,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Bensley  Cambridge  ;  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Per- 
cival  has  been  chosen  as  their  delegate  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Professor  Sayoe  and 
Mr.  Percival  propose  to  visit  St.  Petersburg 
before  going  to  Stockholm. 

PBorassoB  Hebmann  Guiof  will  shortly  is¬ 
sue  the  correspondence  of  hu  uncle  Jakob 
Grimm  with  the  romanticist  Acbim  von  Amim, 
the  co-editor  of  "  Des  Knaben  Wnnderhom.” 
The  letters,  which  date  from  Grimm’s  early 
years,  are  said  to  contain  some  outspoken  re¬ 
marks  by  the  great  philologist  on  contempo- 
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nry  eTenta.  Penonal  oonsiderations  haT«  pre- 
T«nt«d  hitherto  the  pnblioation  of  the  oorre. 
spondeDoe. 

Db.  Hugo  Wi!<CKiJa  has  passed  for  press  an 
important  work  on  the  early  history  of  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  entitled 
"  Untersnchnngen  znr  Alt-orientalischen  Ge- 
Bchichte,"  in  which  be  arrires  at  some  new  and 
important  conclosions.  Among  the  texts  pnb. 
lished  in  this  work  are  revised  copies  of  the 
**  Babylonian  Canon”  and  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Nabonidns. 

Tbb  Dnc  de  Momy’s  memoirs  of  his  father, 
the  oelebrated  minister  of  the  second  Napo¬ 
leon,  approach  completion.  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  work  for  five  years,  bnt  has  post¬ 
poned  the  pnblication  nntil  after  the  French 
elections.  It  will  probably  be  issned  in  No- 
vember. 

Mb.  NsAKi,  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  has 
lately  discovered  some  printing  in  Polish 
which,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  printing  in  that  language. 
It  is  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  it  was  nsnally  sang  by  Polish  troops  be¬ 
fore  engaging  in  battle.  It  is  printed  among 
preliminary  matter  to  a  work  entitled  “  Co- 
mnne  incliti  Polonie  Begni  Privilegiam,  Costi- 
tntionO  &  IndoltnQ  Poblicitos  Decretoram 
Approbatoroq',  etc.  In  edibas  Johannis  Hal¬ 
ler,  Cracovie,  1506, ”  fol.,  edited  by  John 
Laski,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  Judging  by 
the  peculiarities  of  language,  orthography, 
and  type,  Mr.  Naak6  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  earliest  printing  in  Polish  known. 

A  MBMOBisn  to  the  Home  Hecretary,  from 
literary  men  and  others,  praying  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  publisher  and 
author,  has  already  been  signed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing,  among  others  :  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick, 
Sir  E.  W.  Watkin,  T.  P.  O’Connor,  G.  A.  Sala, 
Archibald  Forbes,  Sutherland  Edwards,  the 
Hun.  Lewis  Wingfield,  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel, 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Lawley,  Walter  Besant,  Henry 
Irving,  Leslie  Stephen,  Edmund  Yatej,  Dr.  R. 
Garnett,  Frank  Harris,  A.  W.  Pinero,  J.  Ad¬ 
dington  S3rmonds,  Havelock  Ellis,  Arthur  Sy¬ 
mons,  Ernest  Rhys,  Grant  Allen,  Alexander  C. 
Ewald,  Augustas  Harris,  Linley  Samboume, 
Max  O’Rell,  Miss  Harriett  Jay,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  Robert  Buchanan,  and  J.  S.  Cotton. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Vizetelly  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  publish¬ 
ing  obscene  literature,  mainly  resting  on  his 
issue  of  translation  of  Zola  and  Guy  de  Mon- 
pessant. 
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Tub  Russian  OfieUil  Afessen^jer  states  that  M. 
Alexandrovsky,  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  has  just  made  an  important  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  London. 
This  is  the  diplomatic  correspondence  (with 
Lord  Harrington  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
of  Prince  Antioch  Cantemir,  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  from  1732  to 
1738. 

Tbb  original  protocols  of  the  former  Prus¬ 
sian  ministerial  meetings,  which  were  held 
from  about  1640,  first  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Great  Elector,  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  the  King,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
secret  archives  of  Berlin.  These  valuable 
documents,  which  will  throw  new  light  on 
some  political  complications  of  former  days, 
are  expected  to  be  published  shortly  under 
the  editorship  of  the  archivists,  Dr.  Meinar- 
dus  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

Am  important  announcement  comes  to  ns 
from  Rome,  which  is  a  new  and  very  welcome 
proof  of  the  liberal  spirit  now  prevailing  at 
the  Vatican.  The  famous  ns..  Codex  B  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  long  so  jealously 
guarded,  is  dt  last  being  published  in  photo¬ 
graphic  facsimile  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pope  and  the  editorship  of  the  Abb6  Cozza- 
Luzi,  Verallone’s  coadjutor  in  the  well-known 
edition.  One  hundred  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  are  being  issued,  which  may  be  had 
from  the  Fototipia  Danesi,  Rome,  in  a  volume 
of  about  300  pages,  at  the  price  of  200  lire. 
The  first  fifty  subscribers  will  also  receive 
four  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  rate  for  each.  A  smaller  edition  is  also 
being  issued  of  the  Hexaplar  ms..  Codex 
Marchalianus.  This  will  consist  of  fifty  copies 
of  about  1000  pages,  the  price  of  which  will  be 
3U0  lire. 

Mb.  Sidmbt  Youmo,  one  of  the  court  of  assist¬ 
ants  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Barbers, 
has  in  the  press  “  The  Annals  of  the  Barber- 
Surgeons  of  London,*  ’  compiled  from  the  ms. 
records  of  the  company  and  other  original 
sources.  The  work  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  practice  of  surgery  daring  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  upon  the  regulations 
of  guilds  in  general.  It  will  be  printed  in 
handsome  quarto  form,  and  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion,  by  Messrs.  Blades,  East  A  Blades  ;  and 
it  will  be  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fac¬ 
similes,  portraits,  and  engravings  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  artistic  treasures  of  the  Barbers 
Company. 
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Tbk  Aastrian  Consnl- General  has  issued  a  years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
circular  mentioning  that  applications  may  be  principal  ones,  with  the  values  upon  which 
made  through  the  embassy  to  the  Common  the  rewards  to  the  drivers  were  based  :  A  bag 
Council  of  Vienira  by  persons  desirous  of  ns-  of  jewelry,  valued  at  £1500,  and  another  at 
sisUnce  from  the  charitable  fund  bequeathed  £1000  ;  a  case  containing  £1000  in  Bank  of 
by  Mias  A.  Fruhlich,  which  is  intended  for  the  England  notes  ;  a  diamond  necklet,  value 
relief  of  people  of  any  nationality  who  are  dis-  £1000  ;  a  diamond  tiara,  worth  £850  ;  several 
tingnished  in  science,  art,  or  literature.  packets  of  bonds,  valued  at  £3000,  £1500,  and 

M.  Chables  Nisabd  has  not  long  survived  ^1000,  respectively  ;  silver  plate  weighing  one 
his  more  famous  brother,  having  died  last  thousand  and  thirty-four  ounces,  valued  at 
week  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  his  youth  £240  ;  a  parcel  of  bank-notes  for  £830  ;  and 
he  was  busy  as  an  Orleanist  journalist,  vary-  numerous  other  items  of  the  same  nature, 
ing  his  polemics  by  translations  of  Martial  and  rather  less  vahrable.  Of  course  all  the 

other  Latin  poets.  Later  in  life  he  devoted  articles  and  properties  just  named  were  claim- 
himself  mainly  to  literary  biography  and  phil-  the  owners,  the  drivers  of  the  cabs  in 

ology,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  fau~  they  were  found  receiving  pecuniary 

teuil  in  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  vacant  rewards  ;  but  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
by  the  death  of  .tmbroise  Firmin  Didot.  sums  paid  them  were  inadequate,  they 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acadimie  des  In-  *>«  considered  excessive, 

scriptions,  M.  Boissier  rea.1  a  paper  upon  the 

religion  of  Boethius.  Many  authorities  have  however,  where 

recently  mainUined  that  he  was  a  pagan  ;  but  ^“k-notes  or  bags  of  gold  are  deposited,  the 

M.  Boissier  supported  the  older  view,  that  he  ”P«°  “ 

was  a  Christian.  He  was  certainly  bom  of  a  oonsiderably  higher  scale. 

Christian  family,  and  was  the  friend  and  son- 

in  Uw  of  Symmachus.  The  authenticity  of  y*'‘”  “  thoughtless  clerk,  be- 

the  Christian  writings  attributed  to  Boethius  to  a  bank  situated  not  a  hundred  yards 

has  been  disputed  ;  but  this  question  is  set-  Scotiand  Yard,  left  notes  and  securities 

tied  bv  Holder’s  discovery  of  the  fragments  of  ““ounting  to  several  thousand  pounds  in  a 
Cassiodorus,  in  which  they  are  formally  cab  that  he  discharged  at  the  door  of  the  bank. 

ascribed  to  him.  The  pagan  character  of  the  P“^ 

famous  De  Consdaliom  PhUosophiae  is  to  be  deposited  them  in  the  Lost  Prop- 

explained  by  the  fact  that  many  Christians  of  ''‘y  P°‘°‘  ^***‘*^«'' 

that  time  who  had  received  a  classical  educa-  “  property  be- 

tion  prided  themselves  on  keeping  their  relig-  ‘”°«ed,  he  was  justified  in  taking  it  to  the 
ion  and  their  philosophy  apart.  St  Augustine  Lo«t  Property  Department  Self-interest,  how- 
has  left  philosophical  dialogues,  which  are  ever,  and  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  statute 
full  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  but  contain  no  allu-  o«‘^eighed  any  conscientious 

sions  to  Christ  or  the  Bible  scruples  the  cab-driver  may  have  had  on  that 

score  ;  and  the  result  ti)  him  at  all  events, 
was  satisfactory,  as  he  received  a  reward  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a  small 
cab  proprietor  with  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
Thx  Lost  Pbopxbtt  OrncK.-— The  majority  “  hansom”  cab. 
of  articles  left  by  their  owners  in  public  car-  It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  make, 
riages  consist  of  such  things  as  umbrellas,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  oaners  of 
sticks,  handlings,  wraps,  cigar-cases,  and  opera  some  of  the  articles  found  in  cabs  have  been 
and  field-glasses.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  by  no  means  anxious  to  claim  them.  Indeed, 
such  small  items  of  personal  impedimenta  as  some  of  their  misfortunes  in  life  have  been 
these  may  be  left  behind,  especially  after  directly  traceable  to  a  momentary  forgetfulness 
dark  ;  for  although  some  of  the  better  class  on  their  part  when  leaving  one  of  those  useful 
of  ‘‘  hausoms”  now  carry  inside  lamps,  this  vehicles.  Stowed  away  in  the  pigeon-holes 
luxury  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  great-  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  are  to 
er  proportion  of  them,  or  to  any  of  the  four-  be  found  documents  and  letters  which,  being 
wheel  cabs.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  find  taken  to  the  Lost  Property  Office,  gave  a  time- 
what  a  number  of  really  valuable  properties  ly  warning  to  the  police  of  some  intended  fraud 
have  been  left  in  cabs  during  the  last  few  or  outrage,  cleared  up  a  doubtful  clew,  or  pos- 
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libly  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  swindler  who  had 
long  been  preying  npon  the  credolity  of  the 
pnblio.  If  mmor  ia  to  be  believed,  even  some 
police  officera  themselves  have  not  the  pleas¬ 
antest  recollections  of  some  nnfortnnate  l^ses 
of  memory  which  were  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  papers  (left  by  them  in  cabs)  that  were 
never  intended  for  the  eyes  of  their  official 
soperiora.  The  Lost  Property  Office,  too,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  an  anfortonate  ren- 
coafre.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  feelings  of  the  young  undergraduate  who, 
while  relating  one  morning  to  an  officer  of  the 
Lost  Property  Department  his  various  wan¬ 
derings  the  night  before  in  a  “  hansom”  cab 
in  which  he  had  left  his  cigar-case,  discovered 
at  his  elbow  an  affectionate  parent  (of  whom 
he  had  taken  farewell  «n  rowfe  to  Oxford  on  the 
previous  day),  bent  on  a  somewhat  similar  in¬ 
quiry  after  a  favorite  umbrella.  More  than 
one  matrimonial  jar,  too,  has  been  traceable 
to  the  unexpected  meeting  at  Scotland  Yard 
of  husband  and  wife,  intent  on  the  recovery 
of  property  lost  on  journeys  in  which  their 
mutual  interests  were  by  no  means  concerned. 
For  such  misfortunes  as  these,  however,  the 
department  is  not  responsible. 

Few  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  trouble  the  Lost  Property 
Office  takes  to  retrieve  for  the  inhabitants  and 
visitors  of  the  metropolis  losses  that  their  own 
carelessness  has  brought  upon  them.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  this  useful  depart¬ 
ment  that  no  owners  can  be  found  for  nearly 
half  the  articles  deposited  with  it.  Every 
publicity  is  given  by  advertising  them  in  the 
daily  papers  ;  and  notices  of  properties  found 
are  sent  to  occupiers  of  houses,  managers  of 
hotels  and  theatres,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
driver  gives  the  number  of  the  house,  hotel, 
etc.,  whence  he  was  hired.  Weekly  advices 
are  now  sent  to  the  Lost  Luggage  Department 
of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  in  Drummond 
Street,  Euston  Square,  of  articles  found  in 
cabs  when  they  have  taken  up  or  set  down 
their  ”  fares”  at  railway  stations.  These  ad¬ 
vices  are  very  useful  aids  to  the  recovery  of 
lost  property,  as  claims  are  frequently  made 
on  the  railway  companies  for  articles  which 
are  subsequently  found  to  have  been  left  in 
cabs.  The  only  complaint  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  Lost  Property  Office  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  no  stationary  habita¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  this  its  officials  are  not  answer- 
able.  Still,  the  inconvenient  fact  remains,  that 
one  year  it  is  to  be  found  located  in  Scotland 
Yard,  another  in  Whitehall  Place,  and  then 
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again  at  Scotland  Yard.  At  the  present  time, 
after  three  or  four  changes,  it  has  settled 
down  near  its  old  quarters  in  Scotland  Yard. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lost  Property  De¬ 
partment  will  lose  this  fugitive  character  as 
soon  as  the  new  police  office  now  being  built 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  completed, 
when  with  greater  repose  its  officials  will  be 
able,  let  ns  hope,  to  devise  additional  means 
of  bringing  owners  and  their  property  to¬ 
gether— a  purpose  which  represents  the  raison 
(f  Are  of  its  existence. —  Time. 

Wakt  or  Libiralitt  in  Modern  Manners.— 
Liberality  is  not  charity.  We  are  charitable 
enough,  heaven  knows  ;  and  from  a  home  for 
lost  dogs  to  food  for  the  famishing  Chinese, 
we  pour  out  our  money  like  water,  and  our 
subscriptions  are  alway8]on  tap.  Whether  this 
is  from  sentimentality  or  ostentation —the 
force  of  example  or  the  force  of  imagination— 
we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  is  too  cnri- 
nus  a  phenomenon,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  other  things,  for  a  mere  outsider  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy  to  detennine.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  very  people  who  subscribe 
liberally  for  kennels  and  platters  for  the  name¬ 
less  brethren  of  their  own  idolized  Tiny  and 
Tray,  and  almost  as  liberally  for  the  relief  of 
the  almond-eyed  Celestials  whom  they  have 
not  seen,  will  haggle  with  a  miserable  flower- 
woman  for  twopence  or  threepence  off  her  early 
tulips,  and  will  beat  doan  in  halfpence  the 
laundress  whose  hardest  work  can  scarce  make 
the  two  ends  of  her  small  earnings  meet. 
They  will  perhaps  wax  tearful  and  sentimental 
over  the  sufferings  of  round-polled  babies,  of 
whom  they  know  less  than  nothing,  dying  of 
fever  and  famine  in  the  rice  fields  by  the  Yel¬ 
low  River.  They  will  canvass  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  all  kinds  of  remote  missions  ;  yet  they 
forget  that,  to  the  hungry  little  ragamuffins 
clinging  to  the  torn  skirts  of  the  poor  workers 
in  England,  these  few  pence  taken  off  the  sum 
represent  those  extra  slices  of  bread  which 
make  all  the  difference  between  hunger  ap¬ 
peased  and  nnappeased.  Or,  while  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  various  fancy  societies  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  poor- 
giving  them  music  and  lectures  and  amateur 
theatricals — they  will  do  what  they  can  to  ruin 
the  small  independent  shop-keepers  of  their 
immediate  neighborhood  by  carrying  their 
custom  to  the  big  towns.  Here,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  stores  and  emporia,  they  buy  at  so  much 
per  cent  cheaper,  for  ready  money,  things 
which  they  could  buy  in  their  own  little  vil- 
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lage  or  local  town  at  exactly  the  same  price  if 
they,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  well-to-do,  would 
pay  over  the  oounter  and  refrain  from  rnnoing 
np  long  bills.  They  wax  eloquent  over  the 
Bufferings  of  dumb  driven  cattle,  and  are  as 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre> 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  if  a  horse 
strains  at  his  load  or  limps  in  his  walk  ;  bat 
they  do  not  think  of  the  hardships  undergone 
by  their  own  under -servants,  worked  often  to 
madness,  despair,  destruction,  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  superiors  ;  nor  what  will  be  the  nltimate 
fate  of  the  worn-out  old  laborers,  “hands,” 
employes  of  all  kinds,  when  dismissed  for  in¬ 
capacity  and  beyond  the  power  of  self-sup¬ 
port.  Those  poor  creatures  will  suffer  then 
even  more  than  the  heavily-laden  horse  or  the 
lost  dog.  Their  capital  of  yonth  and  strength 
is  spent,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  them 
to  lay  np  any  store  for  their  old  age.  If  we 
had  this  self-respeot  no  employer  would  suffer 
that  one  who  had  given  him  these  gifts,  the 
sole  capitai  of  the  worker,  should  ever  want 
when  they  had  been  q>ent  in  bis  service.  For 
the  religion  of  self-respeot  in  more  places  than 
one  joins  hands  with  that  of  Christ,  and  is  the 
manly  form  of  a  virtue  where  the  other  is  the 
feminine.  And  again,  those  who  have  no  true 
self-respect — this  being  the  rootwork  of  re¬ 
spect  for  others,  while  arrogance  is  not  self- 
respect — ignore  the  sufferings  they  themselves 
indict  on  their  subordinates  by  their  imperi¬ 
ousness,  their  insolence,  their  want  of  consid¬ 
eration.  Before  they  have  risen  from  their 
knees,  after  they  have  been  making  the  formal 
confession  of  infinite  sinfulness  prescribed  by 
the  Churohes,  they  will  blaze  out  into  re¬ 
proaches  and  angry  objurgations  against  the 
servants.  This  I  have  seen  and  heard  myself. 
Had  these  pious  people  had  one  ounce  of  true 
self-respect,  oonld  they  have  done  this  thing  7 
— could  they,  writing  checks  for  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  various  worthy  charities,  haggle  and 
fight  for  their  miserable  little  savings  of  a  few 
pence  in  the  cost,  wholly  nnappreciable  in 
their  income,  while  vital  to  the  poor  dower- 
woman  with  her  large  family  tugging  at  her 
skirts— to  the  laundress  selling  her  capital  of 
time  and  strength  for  such  inadequate  inter¬ 
est? 

Now  this  vile  habit  of  haggling  with  the 
poor  was  not  characteristic  of  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  gentry  of  olden  times.  This  is  not  saying 
that  there  was  never  a  close-fisted  curmudgeon 
in  a  slashed  doublet  ;  never  a  “  Qripe-men- 
all  ’  ’  in  chain  armor  ;  never  a  vixen  ip  a  peak¬ 
ed  stomacher  ;  nor  a  shrew  in  a  starched  ruff  ; 


nor  a  scold  with  a  ”  laced  bead.”  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  a  sadly  constant  quantity,  and  has  a 
desperate  trick  of  breaking  out  in  the  old 
places  ;  and  all  the  quality  of  olden  times  were 
not  equally  self-respecting.  Becreant  knights 
had  their  tom  as  well  as  the  gallant  and  loyal ; 
spurs  were  backed  off  as  well  as  buckled  on  ; 
and  noblesse  Migt  was  to  some  no  better  than 
the  squeak  of  a  scrannel  pipe  at  a  village  fair. 
But  bargaining  with  ”  base  churls”  was  not 
possible  to  those  of  the  real  sort.  To  give 
largesse  as  became  their  state  was  more  in  the 
way  of  these  minor  Joves  than  to  lessen  the 
already  meagre  portion  of  poor  old  Baucis  and 
Philemon  by  scantlings  of  pennyworths. 
When  they  robbed  and  oppressed,  it  was  in  a 
high-handed  and  irresponsible  kind  of  way , 
with  a  certain  magnificent  brutality,  a  certain 
irresistible  weight  of  power,  like  Apollo  slay¬ 
ing  the  children  of  Niobe  or  the  ”  vejoves” 
smashing  down  the  young  vines.  When  they 
had  their  Isaac  of  Tork,  they  pulled  out  his 
teeth  or  roasted  him  at  the  fire  on  a  gridiron 
like  to  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  compelled 
him  to  part  with  his  rose  nobles  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  daisies  of  the  field  ;  but  they 
did  not  demand  discount  on  a  few  shillings  as 
we  do  ;  they  did  not  chaffer  with  industrials 
of  a  painful  hard-working  kind,  and  they  did 
not  compete  on  their  own  ground  with  work¬ 
ers  whose  earnings  were  their  very  life,  and 
the  lives  of  their  little  ones.  They  were  brutal, 
but  not  mean  ;  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  but 
not  higgling.  They  built  their  robber  castles 
and  burst  out  on  the  luckless  passers-by  as  so 
many  kites  swooping  down  on  pigeons  ;  but 
they  would  not  have  robbed  the  glee  maiden 
of  her  guerdon,  nor  have  entered  into  the  con¬ 
test  with  her  on  her  own  ground. — New  Review. 

Food  fkom  Pbiwe  Soubcis.  —The  food  which 
is  most  enjoyed  is  the  food  we  call  bread  and 
fruit.  In  my  long  medical  career,  extending 
over  forty  years,  I  have  rarely  known  so  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  child  has  not  preferred  fruit 
to  animal  food.  1  have  been  many  times  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  treat  children  for  stomachic  disor¬ 
ders  induced  by  pressing  upon  them  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  fruit  diet,  and  have  seen  the 
best  results  occur  from  the  practice  of  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  fruit  in  the  dietary.  I  say  it 
without  the  least  prejudice,  as  a  lesson  learn¬ 
ed  from  simple  experience,  that  the  most  nat- 
Ural  diet  for  the  young,  after  the  natural  milk 
diet,  is  fruit  and  whole-meal  bread,  with  milk 
and  water  for  drink.  The  desire  for  this  same 
mode  of  sustenance  is  often  continued  into 
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after  years,  as  if  the  resort  to  flesh  were  a 
forced  and  artificial  feeding,  which  required 
long  and  persistent  habit  to  establish  as  a 
permanency,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  every¬ 
day  life.  How  strongly  this  preference  taste 
for  fmit  over  animal  food  prevails  is  shown  by 
the  simple  fact  of  the  retention  of  those  foods 
in  the  mouth.  Fruit  is  retained  to  be  tasted 
and  relished.  Animal  food,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  is  “  bolted.”  There  is  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  the  delicious  fruit  for  full  mas¬ 
tication  ;  there  is  no  such  desire,  except  in  the 
trained  gourmand,  for  the  retention  of  animal 
substance.  One  further  fact  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served— and  that  too  often  to  discard  it— as  a 
fact  of  great  moment,  is  that  when  a  person 
of  mature  years  has,  for  a  time,  given  up  vol¬ 
untarily  the  use  of  animal  food  in  favor  of 
vegetable,  the  sense  of  repugnance  to  animal 
food  is  soon  so  markedly  developed  that  a  re¬ 
turn  to  it  is  overcome  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty.  Neither  is  this  a  mere  fancy  or  fad  pe¬ 
culiar  to  sensitive  men  or  oversentimental 
women.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  it  mani¬ 
fested  in  men  who  are  the  very  reverse  of  sen¬ 
timental,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  quite  ashamed 
to  admit  themselves  guilty  of  any  such  weak¬ 
ness.  I  have  heard  those  who  have  gone  over 
from  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  speak  of  feeling 
low  under  the  new  system,  and  declare  that 
they  must  needs  give  it  up  in  consequence, 
but  I  have  found  even  these  (without  excep¬ 
tion)  declare  that  they  infinitely  preferred  the 
simpler,  purer,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
more  natural,  food  plucked  from  the  prime 
source  of  food,  untainted  by  its  passage 
through  another  animal  body. — Lotupnan’a 
Magaxine. 

PaorxssoB  Hcrxi.xT  as  a  Csmc  ow  Crris- 
TiaNiTT. — ”  Nazarene  and  Pauline  tendencies 
in  the  primitive  Church,”  that  is  the  now  old- 
fashioned  criticism  with  which  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  would  overwhelm  the  ”  counsel  for 
creeds,”  as  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  the 
theologians,  who  have  exposed  his  ignorance. 
According  to  his  dictum  the  Nazarene  doctrine 
was  a  phase  of  Judaism,  and  it  was  supersed¬ 
ed  by  Christianity  later  on.  He  conceives 
that  “  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  must  refuse  the  authority  of  Jesus  to 
anything  more  than  the  Nazarenism  of  James, 
Peter,  and  John.  ”  Thus  runs  in  this  month’s 
XindeaUh  Omiwry  the  latest  bull  from  the  8ov- 
ereign  Pontiff  of  Agnosticism.  But  even  the 
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doctrine  of  Jesus  would  be  of  small  conse¬ 
quence  to  him,  as  be  frankly  confesses,  if  it 
run  counter  to  bis  judgment.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  spirits,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  ”  the  pneu- 
matological  doctrine  which  pervades  tbe  whole 
New  Testament,”  consequently  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  what  the  evidence  is.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  conflicts  with  his  own  superior  logic 
he  contemptuously  rejects  it.  Why,  then, 
has  it  pleased  him  to  rouse  much  hubbub  be¬ 
cause  he  was  called  an  infidel  ?  Probably  be- 
cause  it  enabled  him  to  write  ft  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  which  he  could  air  his  second-hand 
destructive  textual  criticism,  give  his  inapt 
narrative  from  Eginhard,  and  now  finally  make 
merry  over  Newman's  opinions  about  modem 
miracles.— iiocfc. 

Bbomide  or  Ethti.  as  as  Anesthetic. — 
Bromide  of  ethyl,  which  was  recommended  as 
an  anaesthetic  in  dental  practice  by  Herr 
Schneider,  dentist  to  the  German  Emperor,  at 
the  Munich  Odontological  Congress  held  lauit 
year,  has  since  that  time  been  employed  in  a 
laurge  number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Herz, 
a  dental  surgeon  in  Vienna,  who  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  to  tbe  In¬ 
ternationale  klinische  Kundschau  of  April  14th 
He  uses  a  simple  inhaler  like  that  of  Skinner, 
with  some  cotton-wool  inserted  to  soak  op  the 
bromide  of  ethyl,  of  which  he  pours  in  about 
half  an  ounce  at  first,  adding  a  little  more 
afterward  if  required.  In  some  cases  less  than 
seventy-five  grains  proved  sufficient.  Anas 
thesis  came  on  rapidly,  usually  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  then  was  sufficient  for  from  five 
to  eight  extractions.  The  patients  took  tbe 
bromide  far  better  than  chloroform  or  ether, 
neither  struggling  so  much  nor  presenting 
any  unpleasant  symptoms  after  waking  up. 
Some  patients,  who  bad  previously  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  ether,  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  delighted  with  the  new  drug.  Dr.  Herz 
has  not  tried  the  bromide  on  young  children, 
but  he  thinks  it  will  be  found  very  suitable 
for  them,  in  consequence  of  its  not  unpleasant 
taste  and  the  simplicity  of  tbe  apparatus  re¬ 
quired.  How  far  bromide  of  ethyl  would  be 
applicable  in  important  operations  cannot  as 
yet  be  stated.  Blum,  of  Bamberg,  however, 
repeated  tbe  inhalation  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
was  enabled  to  extract  thirty-two  very  firmly 
set  roots.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lewin,  bromide  of  ethyl  does  not  in¬ 
duce  paralysis  of  the  heart. — Englinh  Ut- 
ckanic. 
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9  ,  ^  ^efore  they  gotSi^Ife. 

the  proverb  res^n-  1  he  pa.n  says  to 
the  pot.  Keep  off  or  you’ll  smutch  me. 


E:3Nroci3:  moiioajm*s  sons  oo.,  ktsjw  "STOIIK. 


“She  is  ^ecLVLtiJ’u.l,  therefore  to  he  w'ooecZ.  ^^—Shakespeare. 


fHE  differences  of  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  beauty  are  so 
marked  and  varied  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  set  up  a  Venus  as  of  old. 
Some  like  Roman  features ;  others 
Grecian,  and  so  on  indefinitely  ;  but 
all  admire  a  clear  skin  and  healthy 
complexion.  No  matter  what  the 
features  be,  these  always  add  to  its 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  To  have 
these  adjuncts  to  perfection,  the  skin 
must  be  kept  perfectly  healthy,  and 
this  can  be  effectively  accomplished 
by  using 

,  Hthlo-Extrhct 

i 

EHSOKSED  BT  TH£  KEBICAL  PB0FE88I01I 
as  THE  most  p)erfectly  scientific  Toilet 
preparation. 

narnUeim,  Invigorating^ 

Healthful^  Anti  Comforting* 

A^k  yonr  dm^x^st  for  a  bottle.  Price,  75  ceots. 
If  he  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct  from 

THE  ATHL0PH0R08  CO., 

He-M.  112  Wall  Street)  New  York. 


If  your  f^rocer  sends  you  anything  in  place  of  SAPOLIO,  send  It  back  and 
insist  upon  having  Just  what  you  ordered.  SAPOLIO  always  gives  satisfaction. 
On  floors,  tables  and  painted  work  it  acts  like  a  charm.  For  scouring  pots, 
pans  and  metals  it  has  no  equal.  Everything  shines  alter  it,  and  even  the  chil 
dren  delight  in  using  it  in  their  attempts  to  help  around  the  house. 
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PearlinE 


WASHING 

COMPOUND 

[HE  GREAT  INVENTION 
Saving  Toil  A  fxArnse 
WiTMOVT  Injuay  To  Thc^ 
t^tWrCoLOA  /V»  HAMDi 


All  hands  want  Pearline — it’s  handy.  Enables  one  pair  of  hands  to 
do  the  work  of  several ;  millions  of  hands  use  it ;  millions  more  will 
when  they  learn  its  value. 

You  can  read,  write,  sew,  wash  dishes,  prepare  the  meals,  care  for  the 
baby — with  your  two  hands,  while  Pearline  is  washing  the  clothes  for 
you  almost  without  the  aid  of  hands.  It’s  harmless ;  cannot  hurt  most 
delicate  of  hands  or  fabrics  ;  most  delightful  for  washing  the  hands.  It 
saves  your  hands  one-half  the  work  in  house-cleaning — in  fact,  when 
your  hands  have  anything  to  wash  or  clean,  do  it  with  Pearline. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  pedtil 
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Fortunes  in  Small  Things. — The  common 
needle-threader,  which  every  one  has  seen  for 
sale,  and  which  every  woman  owns,  was  a 
boon  to  needle  users.  It  isn’t  at  all  intricate 
and  any  fifteen-year-old  boy  might  have 
thought  of  it,  but  he  didn’t.  The  man  who 
invented  it  has  an  income  of  |io,ooo  a  year 
from  his  invention.  Few  inventions  pay  better 
than  popular  patented  toys.  A  minister  made 
$50,000  over  in  England  by  inventing  an  odd 
little  toy  that  danced  by  winding  it  with  a 
string  as  a  boy  winds  a  top.  The  man  who 
“invented”  the  return  ball,  an  ordinary 
wooden  ball  with  a  rubber  string  attached  to 
pull  it  back,  made  $1,000,000  from  it.  The 
person  who  invented  the  most  recent  popular 
toy,  “  Pigs  in  Clover,”  will  be  rich  before  the 
leaves  turn  this  Autumn,  for  there  is  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand  for  it,  and  stationers  cannot 
supply  the  demand.  A  half  a  dozen  factories 
in  the  East  are  turning  them  out  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  but  the  public  wants  more  than 
the  factories  can  make,  and  the  American 
News  Company,  which  handles  the  toy,  is 
about  a  month  behind  in  its  orders.  The  toy 
is  simple.  Any  one  might  have  hit  upon  the 
idea ;  but  none  did  save  the  inventor.  He 
was  poor  last  November.  This  summer  he 
will  have  a  swell  seaside  cottage,  his  own  car¬ 
riages,  and  neat  Winter  he’ll  be  buying  a  box 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  in  New 
York.  It  isn’t  genius  in  invention  that  pays. 
It  is  the  practical  application  of  a  practical 
idea  to  practical  uses  and  every-day  wants. 

The  Future  Population  of  London. — 
The  Registrar-General,  in  estimating  the  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  London,  assumes  (in  the 
absence  of  any  actual  information  as  to  the 
rate  of  increase  since  1881)  that  the  rate  of 
increase  since  the  last  census  has  been  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  last  intercensal  period. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  experience  of  the  forty 
years  1841-81,  we  should  rather  expect  to  find 
that  the  rate  of  increase  since  1881  has  been 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1871-81,  as  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  land  within  the  metropolitan  area  in 
1881  was  obviously  considerably  less  than  it 


had  been  in  1871.  Between  1871  and  1881 
the  population  actually  declined  in  ten  of  the 
registration  districts  of  London,  while  in  all 
but  six  of  the  remaining  registration  districts 
the  rate  of  increase  in  1871-81  was  smaller 
than  it  had  been  in  1861-71.  With  such  facts 
before  us,  we  may  set  aside  as  distinctly  im¬ 
probable  the  assertion  that  the  population  of 
Registration  London  will  double  itself  in  the 
next  forty  years.  If,  however,  we  study  the 
population  statistics  of  what  is  known  as 
Greater  London,  we  shall  find  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  what  may  be  called  London  over 
the  border  has  recently  far  exceeded  the  rate 
within  Registration  London.  That  Greater 
London  has  been  increasing  at  the  expense 
of  Inner  London,  as  well  as,  by  immigration 
from  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
beyond  question.  Moreover,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  Greater  London 
was  considerably  greater  in  1871-81  than  in 
1861-71,  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
outer  ring  being  more  than  50  per  cent,  in 
each  of  the  last  two  intercensal  periods. 
While,  therefore,  we  regard  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  population  of  In¬ 
ner  London  will  in  forty  years  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  like  nine  millions,  we  feel  confident 
that  that  of  the  outer  ring  will  then  very  far 
exceed  the  two  millions  suggested  by  our 
contemporary,  which  figure  will  probably  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  Workers’  Congress. — The  Congress 
of  International  workers  is  now  proceeding  in 
Paris,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nationalities  have  given  in  their  reports. 
From  these  it  appears  thaathe  various  English 
trade  unions  and  political  societies  represented 
numbered  in  all  139,273  members,  whilst  the 
four  American  delegates  represented  between 
them  48,000  members,  the  Dutch  5,000,  the 
Danes  20,200,  the  Spaniards  30,000,  and  the 
Portuguese  28,847.  There  have  been  eighty 
very  noisy  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  caused  by  one  trade  having  sent 
as  its  delegate  a  well-known  Boulangist  agi- 
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tator.  One  of  the  main  questions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  amalgamation  with  the  rival,  or  Marx¬ 
ist,  International  Congress.  The  Americans, 
Dutch,  and  Belgians  were  in  favor  of  uniting 
with  the  Marxist  Congress  without  examining 
the  credentials  of  the  Marxist  delegates,  but 
the  English,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  delegates  are  in  favor  of  union 
only  if  it  is  preceded  by  the  strict  examination 
of  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  to  the  other 
Congress.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  Mr.  John 
Burns  spoke  on  this  proposal.  The  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  very  noisy  and  prolonged. 

Australian  Watkr  Supplies. — The  arte¬ 
sian  well  is  becoming  quite  common  in  many 
parts  of  Australia,  and  is  meeting  with  great 
success.  Large  areas  of  land,  which  have 
been  hitherto  useless  for  pastoral  purposes, 
owing  to  scanty  rainfall,  are  being  opened  up 
through  the  help  of  this  form  of  water  supply. 
The  official  geologist  to  New  South  Wales  has 
just  prepared  a  map,  showing  the  districts 
where  artesian  wells  may  be  bored  for  with 
probable  success.  It  appears  that  there  are 
60,000  square  miles  of  arid  land  which  stand 
over  water-bearing  formations,  and  which 
could  easily  obtain  the  necessary  water  sup¬ 
ply  to  convert  them  into  valuable  grazing 
tracts.  From  some  facts  lately  published  by 
the  Government  of  Victoria,  we  note  that 
there  are  at  present  ten  irrigation  and  water 
supply  Trusts  in  that  colony,  and  that  these 
have  700,000  acres  under  cultivation  at 
present.  It  is  also  stated  that  negotiations 
are  on  foot  for  the  appropriation  of  a  further 
half  a  million  of  acres. 

How  A  Cable  Message  is  Received. — 
Only  the  feeblest  currents  should  be  used  on 
submarine  lines,  since  heavy  pulses  which 
could  be  employed  with  impunity  on  land 
lines,  if  they  did  not  soon  destroy  the  cable 
covering,  would  at  least  tend  to  develop 
faults  which  otherwise  might  long  remain 
latent.  Defects  in  cable-covering  that  other¬ 
wise  may  not  lead  ^o  harm  admit  moisture, 
and  hence,  under  the  action  of  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent,  oxides  are  .quickly  formed,  destroying 
insulation.  The  necessary  use,  in  ocean  tele¬ 
graphy,  of  the  lightest  currents  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a  class  of  recording  instru¬ 
ments  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  action — 
notably  the  Siphon  Recorder,  which  indicates 
.the  electric  impulses  by  a  wavy  ink-line  on  a 
tape,  and  the  Reflecting  Galvanometer,  which 


causes  a  spot  of  light  to  move  from  right  to 
left  in  a  darkened  room.  With  these  recorders 
and  thirty  cells  of  battery,  messages  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  are  telegraphically  repro¬ 
duced  in  ink  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  words  a  minute,  each  way,  the 
cable  being  duplexed.  But  for  electrostatic 
induction  a  single  cell  of  battery  would  suffice 
for  transmission  from  the  earth  to  the  moon, 
if  those  bodies  could  be  connected  by  a  wire 
of  the  size  used  in  ocean  cables. — Seribner. 

Language  Statistics. — Professor  Kirchoff, 
of  Halle,  estimates  that  the  language  most 
spoken  on  the  globe  for  the  last  thousand 
years  at  least,  is  Chinese,  for  it  is  without 
doubt  the  only  one  which  is  talked  by  over 
I  4oo,ooo/x»  of  the  human  race  ;  the  next  lan¬ 
guage  most  in  use  (but  at  a  very  great  dis- 
I  tance  behind  Chinese)  being  Hindustani, 

!  spoken  by  over  100,000,000.  Then  follow 
English  (spoken  by  about  100,000,000),  Rus- 
I  Sian  (over  70,000,000),  German  (over  57,000,- 
000),  and  Spanish  (over  47,000,000). 

Interesting  Sunday  School  Statistics. 
— A  new  ediiion  of  “The  Sunday  School 
Army"  brings  down  to  date  the  important 
figures  which  were  presented  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education,  and  shows  that 
whilst  in  1851  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  attended  Sunday 
;  schools,  more  than  30  per  cenL  are  now  in 
I  attendance,  or  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  in- 
I  habitants.  If,  however,  Wales  be  separated 
from  England,  the  English  percentage  falls 
considerably.  The  Principality  has  always 
carried  off  the  palm  in  the  matter  of  religious 
education,  for  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools. 
The  total  number  in  attendance  in  England 
and  Wales  is  said  to  be — teachers  616,941, 
and  scholars  5,733,335.  Of  these  there  are 
324,750  teachers,  with  2,555,399  scholars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  Free 
Churches  number  392,191  teachers,  with  3,i77i- 
936  scholars.  The  six  leading  Free  Church 
communions  stand  as  follow: — Wesleyan 
Methodists,  126,303  teachers,  893,799  scholars  ; 
Congregationalists,  68,370  teachers,  703,611 
scholars  ;  Baptists,  47,555  teachers,  469,383 
scholars ;  Primitive  Methodists,  58,085  teach' 
ers,  394.774  scholars  ;  Methodist  Free 
Church,  25,642  teachers,  192,480  scholars ; 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  24,322  teachers,  164,- 
399  scholars. 
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50LIP  gold  SPECTACLES^3^i 
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JOSEPH  I^LLOTt^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  fiomben,  30^  404, 60^ 
351, 170,  and  hia  other  styles, 
Sold  throuRhout  the  World. 


8%  9%  10% 

Mortgage  Investments 

For  partlcolars  and  references,  address 

THOMAS  &  CO.,  •  -  TACOMA, 

Washington  Territory. 


koM*.  UMSI  oo.  fpoaVM|tot  w«  win 

Mod  t  pah/OToar  tioiMbold  SpcBtariea  o^ke-Olaasos. 
e«>d  sajM'  oM  asU.  i^l  Isk*  voer  viila  iIm  fiM 

viMik,  M^OMS  Oyoe  w^sin  »»  wOl 
•nd^tasinDf-kst  tsk^  easUfsIr  Mil  w  vow  oAfiMMS 
It  r Ar  oU  cISMS  doal  At,  or  I(\mi  ka*«  atvsr  wotaflaMM, 
w«  Sin  faislik  tie*  t  aflsara  lor  tMas  pour  qrwlfkt  Oaellv. 
TM4ia»iks4 of  SttiagAoo s^tr IsUh  Boihfaciloa 
O'  rofaodod  Jnol*  offof  for  s  Itellod  tla*  oaiji^  ft  t* 
t|*S!lL*2Wy  loJSfcoctuoo  Iko  (Wxk  fatsiw  Wkowir  indt. 

*V^»n*sitaw  a  bho... opticiaasTrae •sKata  sth 
Mkl^lhrielahhk  Pa.  ^SktamZUlMtafSKT  • 


ABSOLUTELY 

comruo  LKan  mta  ndmm/mrn 
ral.  ^  M  I.  It  a*.,v  MMKk  iHikmt  oT'tf 
laSlMAesilA.  Ac.  4*  Msw^/sr 
m9*rin$  'mtmm*0ie  Mamss  Oo.,  VStS 


“DOWN  WITH  HIGH  PRICES.” 

A  4  Ih.  Fmmtlif  #r  Afore  Seale,  9t.OO 

A  sen  OO  ffeteitHT  Machine,  .  .  tH.OO 

A  SOO  lb.  Platform  Scale,  .  .  10.00 

A  et'iS.OO  Top  tinggp,  ,  ,  .  98.00 

A  it  Ton  H'a|;aM  Seale,  ...  40,00 

A  940.00  Road  Carl,  ....  18.00 

A  940  Ih,  Scoop  and  Platform  Scale,  3.00 
A  $18.00  Rnagp  Uarncee,  ,  7.80 

Catslogae  of  1000  asefal  articles  sent  Pr*«.  Address 

CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago. 

Blin>A8UPOFPAPnitk«*tMefj««r 

tafw  aa4 10  eeatt  ia  aiHw  fm  pwtafi.  Hs  , 

I  vUiBwi)  jM  M*  ef  Um*  SeM  EelW4 
OOd  ria^  I  imp  mA  «y 

■c  Kmm,  EablMCMd  Peeeltiw. 

Nr  Afsa'CMi^  fl  OUMkeMrMaeMllyht 
— *»— lit tAe— Midi.  AdlrwaMraerte 

CIS.  B.  HAEftllALIi,  Urlyrt,  M,  T, 

'  TWWbT 

Established  18S7. 

.  59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

I  MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS. 


All  formt  of  Memorials  arranged  in  Stained  (lla.t 
Wiodowt,  Memorial  Tableii,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpiti,  Lectemt,  Font  and  other  details  (or  the 

(,hiiri.h.  C.rre.lM.i>drr!re  solicited. 


The  Detroit  Pree  Press  says  t 

In  going  to  New  Turk  to  stay  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month* 
yon  want  moderaie  prices  and  central  location.  The 
Stiirtevant  House,  Broadway,  comer  £9lh  Street,  U  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  nearly  SOOO  cars  pass  its  doors 
daily^  _  •  _ _ 

A  f.ood  Investmeot. 

A  PROPRIETARY  medicine  company  located  In 
MassachU'ietts,  folly  organized  atid  having  good 
established  trade-mark  and  sale ;  SOO  per  cent,  profit. 
First  class  testimonials.  A  large  controlling  interest  is 
held  by  parties  re|iresentlng  an  estate,  which  must  he 
settled.  To  an  energetic  party  with  $.\000  to  $10,000  to 
Jndiciously  invest  this  is  a  rare  chance.  Address 

W.  C.  FINEOUT,  Drawers?,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BATI 

CABINET. 


BOLLINfi 

CHAIR. 


Tr  I  A  ccam  iwj  a  ftImIms 

Blllj  ah.BWBlkm,'BMa  to  IkM. 

\>  ^  LItm-  BBS  MtoUhS  BTB  BB- 
fir  kkm.i,  Ito.  IsktolawBlk. 

I  I  U  Deacrlptivs  Clrcwlan 

both  maUsd  fVss.  Mi  I  i  _ 

_  Send  for  circular  to 

FOLDING  OHAm  OO.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 


^  HARMLESS^ 

04m^  m§ftm0  tk0  FA  ryfWwrtf  ^«8i 
^  fm4.  n*  MPF<f  Mm  •Mpfiid.  (A« 
mwMm  ef  IA«  ifWiM  Jtmm  m 
tkeimmrnAmmmnAmmwt^U. 


CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH 

PENNYROYAL  PILLS 

US)  c&osa  sxAXoirs  bluits.  ^ 

OrMB8LW>«,MlrCM8lMM4  ^9^ 
A^/tS  rvU^lc  piU  fecMU*.  N«Y«r  Fftil. 

Aik  iw  lir't 

^ .^^>&WDiaratnd  Brand,  <■  rad  bm-  \W|Br 

^  WtamiaHic  bch«»a,  wralaJwiAh  blaarib.  \W0p 

^  At  Drac^sto.  Aoeept  \7 

/  iD  **  Pthar.  in  (*11U  la  p8»«*>  V 

W  yf  boRfil  brnm—.  piik  wrapppn.  ar«  •  iiTijir 

i  B  •••  e«aat«plklA  Srad  4*.  (•tamp*)  f»r 

\  fXi  F«rttesilur«  Bti'l  **lt«ll8ribp  LaAlam**  4a 

^  ly  retara  mmil.  ie,Oee  taslA 

pi  fp—  I  ABU  t  *A«b8F«  uMd  tbtaE  NftM  Pap«r. 

Cklokaster  Ckaaiical  Co.,MadUen8q.,PhU..,P.. 


^Ar  , 

iA,V 


HOUSE  PUNS. 


A  aet  of  8  books.  43S  pages, 
100  designs,  details,  specifleation, 
color  plates,  and  common-sense 
infornistinn  for  those  intending 
to  build  houses,  churches,  school- 
houses,  or  iHiBinesM  blocas,  in 
miy  part  of  the  country.  Tba 
'cheapi'St  aud  best  ever  isaued. 
The  set  postpaid,  $1.00,  by  publisher  only.  Retail 
price,  $f.00.  F.  L.  tlMlTH,  Architect,  SS  School  Street, 
Boston. 


WnrH  FRFF  AND  50*  TO  AGENTS. 

"  Hlwll  lllkh.  Da,,'!  bny  ,  watch  nntil 
yon  aee  onr  Mammoth  Catalogue,  and  save  money. 

RICHARD  T.  WALLACE,  2lf  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  I'l. 


RICHARD  T.  WALLACE, 


Fi6:BR0WN’S  6IN6ERi°;^r 

get  the  genuine,  IMITATION3  ARE  OFFEREO-THEY  ARE  WORTHUE93 
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ClCr|,:V‘-  PHKASt 

’  *-'ME5v.,ciIS  Kbit  ^XSOCf.  C^its 


PRMILiAtl  nocET'siwiusnra 
iOTWlOdjllllMiliUioiiy 


READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


**  There  ia  eufflcieni  <n  theee  vdumee  to  etart  any  one  on  a  Buccemful 
literary  career  if  bleseetl  %vith  a  fair  chare  of  braine.** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

KACH  YOLXTHB  SOLJ>  BRPARATRL.T,  A8  FOLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Stjle.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Oiring  tbe  Derivation,  Sonroe,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Pbrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Waj  Matters.  $2.50.  ) 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROQ'ET’S  THESA.TJRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

aud  arranged  so  as  to  faciliute  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.5C. 

ancient  and  modern  familiar  quotations. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  lAnguages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENQ-LISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Pr'.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Th*  mtirt  mt  or  volumes  sosU  maU  or  express,  paid,  on  roetipl  pries. 


Addreee; 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TbMM  en^ravioffa  are  beaatifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eci.kctic  Magasine  during  past  jeara.  The/  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

ef  the  paat  and  present  centur/.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foUowlng,'selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  varlet/> 


lOBTBAITS. 

Kino  WILLIAM. 
rUEDERICK  THE  OMEAT. 
rtCTOR  EMASVEL. 
OEOROE  BAKCBOrr. 

WM.  B.  FREBCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWSma. 
CHARLOTTE  BROKTM, 
JOBN  RUBKIK. 
THACKERAT. 

DICKENS. 

BA  WTBORNE. 

TENNTBON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

HERBERT BPENCER. 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTOSIO  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENW8  TREATY. 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AS D  FRIENDS, 
IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURI  SL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Ther  are  printed  on  tine  paper,  lOxlt  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  exprMs,  prepaid,  on  receipt  el  price. 
We  famish  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  lift/  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagravings,  10  cents  cash,  or  $7.50  per  100. 


5  Engravings,  ......  $0  60 

13  Engravings,  ..---..100 


Portfolios,  ....*-  seoh,  $0  00 
Portfolio  and  10  Engravings,  .  .  .  .  1  00 

"  “86  “  ....  2  86 
“  “60  “  ....400 


We  will  snake  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
htm^lf. 

Brad  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scnqr-book,  or  haadsomel/  boend 
vnlame  for  centre-tsd>le. 


Cofaloflwss  stnt/Ti*  to  any  addrmt,  or  oatoloffue  and  sampU  ongrattmQ  sent  on  roeotft  of  U  oents. 

E  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


! 


THE  FRIENiyS  ADVICE. 

KK>r,  sick  friend,  “Purer,  richer  blood  70U  need; 

there's  hope,  'Us  ssld ;  Strength  and  tone  jour  sjstem  gire 

1  mend ;  This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

rben  jou’re  dead.”  Take  the  O.  M.  D.  and  live.** 


These  letters  stand  for  'Golden  Medical  Discovery'  (Dr.  Pierce's),  the 


f 
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"You  have  been  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmutakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  It  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
all  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  1886,  bj  Woblo’s  DisnnaBT  Medicai.  Associatioh,  Proprietors. 
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Entirely  New  Edition 


Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUBIES  1..  U.,  AND  111.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  completed  in  ten  Tolumee, — Utued  at  intenrals.  Price  per  volume ;  Cloth, 
•3.00;  Sheep,  $4.00;  Half  Morocco,  94-SO* 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

W.  k  R.  CHAMBERS,}  ^  {J.B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANf, 

KDIMBVRUH,  )  (  raiEJADEl.l>HlA. 


It  mar  Mfply  he  nald  that  firom  lU  flrat  pnblloatlon  CHAMBERS’S  EKCTCLOPAIDIA  baa 
held  tho  lilKlieat  place  In  the  popular  eatlmation. 

Kcvlaloiie  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  misht  be  kept  abreaat  with  the 
prnereMiiir  knowledge:  but  the  advancement  hu  heoome ao  rapid  that  aomethins  more  than  a 
mere  revlalon  ia  reoulred.  The  pabllahem,  W.  and  R.  Chambera,of  Eldlnburgh,  and  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinoott  Company,  or  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewrltinf  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  onea  on  the  subjects  of  art,  aclence,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  in  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  and 
excellent  Illustrations.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  la  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  "A  iWerteaarif  Ifatsersaf  JTwsielsdge/* 
containing  a  maximum  of  Information  In'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  baa  been  prepared 
conjointly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  It  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  bMn  written  by  the  best  authorities  In  this  country. 
Excellent  mmu  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  Included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  of  each  dUtU  and  TVrrifory  <a  tho  VnUm,  The  low  prloe  of  the  work  brings  It  within  Un 
means  of  alL  _ 


OPIMIOMS  OP  XHM  PRESS. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  In  ezlstenoe.”— Afcw  York  World. 

"  Mn  book  of  the  size  gives  more  information,  or  glvea  it,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy.**— SL 
Jama  Gazette,  London. 

*'  No  book  besides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  Important**- Boston 
Berald. 

“  Conld  we  own  bnt  ono  Encyclopcedla,  Chambers's  would  be  that  one.”— Boston  AdvetHter. 

The  new  Encycloptedia  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
ever  the  English  Language  is  spoken." — Liverpool  Meratry. 

“  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introduce  the  Encyclopsedia  into  every  fttmlly  that 
has  not  had  the  giK>d  foitnne  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  inquirer,  it  U  incomparably  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Encyclopcedla  for  popular  refer¬ 
ence  "-Boston  Globe. 


*s*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E,  R.  FELTON,  PubUsher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Mrs.  Wister’s  New  Story 

.  .  .  THE  ALPINE  FAY  .  .  . 


A  Romance  from  the  German  of  £.  Wernek.  l2mo.  Qoth.  I1.25. 
OTHER  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  OWL'S  NEST.  By  Mariitt . ts 

PICKED  UP  IN  THE  STREETS.  By  Scbobctt .  i  *s 

SAINT  MICHAEL.  By  Werner . x  rs 

VIOLETTa.  By  Manteuflel . i  tS 

LADY  WITH  THE  RUBIES.  By  Mariitt  ....  i  «5 

VAIN  FOREBODINGS.  By  Oswald . i  ts 

A  PENNILESS  GIRL  By  Hcimburg . i  as 

QUICKSANDS.  By  Streckfuss . i  50 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED.  By  Werner . 150 

A  NOBLE  NAME.  By  Gluacr . i  S<> 

PROM  HAND  TO  HAND.  By  Raimuiid  ....  i  jo 

8EVERA.  By  Hartner . x  50 

THE  EICHHOFS.  By  Reicbeabaclt . x  jo 

A  NEW  RACE.  By  Raimund . x  ts 

CASTLE  HOHENWALD.  By  Streckiiita  ....  x  so 
MARCARLTHE  By  Jonckcr . x  50 


TOO  RICH.  By  StrecMita  . . 

A  FAMILY  FEUD.  By  Harder . 

THE  GREEN  GATE.  By  Wkhert . 

ONLY  A  GIRL.  By  Hillem . 

WHY  DID  HE  NOT  DIET  By  Voickhauien  .  . 

HULDA  ByLewald . 

THE  BAILIFF'S  MAID.  By  Mariitt . 

IN  THE  SCHILLINGSCOURT.  By  Mariitt  .  .  . 

AT  THE  COUNSELLOR'S.  By  Mariitt . 

THE  SECOND  WIFE.  By  Mariitt . 

OLD  MAM'SELLE'S  SECRET.  By  Mariitt .  .  . 


S» 
«  >$ 
X  so 
I  so 
I  5» 
I  sa 
X 

X  5» 
X  59 
X  so 
X  SO 


(Paper  cover,  as  cents.) 

GOLD  ELSIE.  By  Idarlitt . i  So 

COUNTESS  GISELA.  By  Mariitt . i  So 


UTTLE  MOORLAND  PRINCESS.  By  Mariitt .  x  so 


Thirty-one  volumes  in  twenty.  Sold  only  in  sets.  )*^9.C)0. 


**  Mrs.  Wtstcr  la  the  most  industiiout,  as  srell  as  the  most 
indiciout  and  toccessful,  of  translators  in  the  department  of 
light  literature." — JVew  FirrA  £v*Mtnf  Put. 


"  The  novel^eading  public  of  the  United  States  osre  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  for  her  translations  from 
the  German,  partly  for  the  judgment  she  has  always  shown 
in  her  selecnon  of  authors  to  be  translated,  and  paitly  from 


the  ilcill  and  the  taste  that  hat  always  characterired  her  vst^ 
sions,  or  adaptations,  if  indeed  it  would  not  be  better  to  call 
them  her  improvements  of  the  originals."— AViv  Y»rk  Mail 
»nd  Sjcprttt. 


Entertaining  Stories 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor 


.  BEHIND  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  . 

A  Homely  Narrative.  lamo.  Extra  cloth,  |l. 25. 

"  Intensely  dramatic  in  constmetioo.  rich  in  colo^  pic¬ 
turesque  in  oescription,  and  artistic  in  its  setting." — PhiUt- 
dtlfhia  Retard. 

"  It  is  lightened  through  and  thromh  by  humor  at  subtle 
and  tpontxmeout  at  any  that  ever  bri^tened  the  dark  pages 
of  life  history,  and  is  warmed  by  that  keen  sympathy  and 
love  for  human  natur.  which  transfigures  and  ennobles  every¬ 
thing  U  toacbet.'*—GU(qgv  Tribtme. 


.  .  A  SHOCKING  EXAMPLE  .  . 

And  Other  Sketches.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth,  I1.25. 

No  stories  of  recent  date  arc  to  tender  and  sympathetic ; 
so  rich  in  color;  so  bubbling  over  srith  humor,  and  to  full 
of  delicate  etchings  of  pleasant  life  at  those  told  by  Mist 
Baylor.  The  present  book  embraces  no  lest  than  fifteen 
complete  sketches  which  are  characterized  by  the  tame  bril¬ 
liancy  of  style  that  has  woo  for  the  author's  previous  works 
the  highest  encomiums  of  the  press  and  her  large  number  ef 
readers. 


.  .  .  .  ON  BOTH  SIDES  .  .  .  . 


Containing  “The  Perfect  Treasure’’  and  “On 
This  Side,”  the  whole  forming  a  complete  story. 
l2mo.  Extra  cloth,  f  1.25. 


“  No  such  Gdthfnl,  candid,  kindly,  brilliant,  and  incisive 
presentation  of  Englith  and  Americsui  types  hM  before  been 
achieved.  The  wit  td  the  story  is  cootidmble.  It  fo  srritten 
brilliantly,  yet  not  flimsily.  It  is  the  best  intematiooal  novel 


that  either  side  has  hitherto  produced.  It  is  srritten  by  an 
American  woman  srbo  really  knows  both  countries,  and  who 
has  shown  that  she  possesses  posrers  which  ought  to  put  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  fiction."— Airsr  York  TrUutu. 


Three  volumes,  complete  in  sets,  in  box.  ^3.75. 


Address 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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CAPT.  CHARI.KS  KING’S 

New  Military  Novel: 


LARAMIE;  OR,  THE  ttOEEH  OF  BEDLAM. 

A  Story  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1876.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Kino,  TJ.S.A., 
author  of  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter,  “The  Deserter,”  “From  the 
Ranks,”  “  Marion’s  Faith,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

“CapUin  King  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  novel,  for  he  has 
endowed  his  work  fully  and  freely  with  the  dash,  vigor,  breeziness,  bravery,  tend¬ 
erness,  and  truth  which  are  lecognized  throughout  the  world  as  our  national 
characteristics.  Captain  King's  narrative  work  is  singularly  fascinating.” — St. 
Luuia  Refmbliean. 

“As  descriptions  of  life  at  an  army  post  and  of  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and 
heroisms  of  army  life  on  the  plains,  in  what  are  called  ‘  times  of  peace,*  the  novels 
of  Captain  Ring  are  worthy  of  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  American  literature. 
Thev  will  hereafter  take  rank  with  Cooper’s  novels  as  distinctively  American 
works  of  Action. — Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Coloners  t)aughter. 

MiJctra  cloth. 

“Captain  King  is  to  be  thanked  for  an  entertaining  contribution  to  the  slender  stock  of 
American  military  novels, — a  contribution  so  good  that  we  hope  he  will  gire  us  another.” — 
A’-ic  York  Tribune. 

“  It  is  a  charming  work,  worthy  of  achieving  a  permanent  plaoe  in  literature.  We  cor¬ 
dially  congratulate  Captain  King  on  bis  accomplished  success,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  is.— 
A'.  ¥.  Army  and  Savy  Journal. 


Marion’s  Faith. 


tUneo.  MOjrtra  cloth,  01. 9S. 

“  The  author  of  this  novel  is  a  gallant  soldier,  now  on  the  retired  list  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  fnvor  with  which  his  books  have  been  received  proves  that 
he  can  write  as  well  as  light.  *  Marion’s  Faith’  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  love  and  shoulder-straps  and  military  life,  and  cannot  but  charm  the  reader.” — RatioHal 
Tribune,  H'atkia^foa,  J).C. 


Kitty’s  Conquest. 

tUmo,  Extra  cloth,  01.00. 

"  A  charming  little  story  of  lore  and  adventnre,  by  Captain  Charles  King,  U.S.A.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  neat,  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  bright  passages,  'fhe  characters 
are  drawn  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  the  plot  is  handled  very  successfully.  It  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  library  of  modern  Action. ” — Boeton  Poet. 


The  Deserter,  and  From  the  Ranks. 


No.  I  OP  AMBiurA!f  Novels. 

ftetnarc  l9mo.  Extra  cloth,  0t.OO.  Paper,  SO  cesstm. 

“  It  is  a  relief,  indeed  to  turn  from  the  dismal  introspection  of  much  of  onr  modern 
fletion  to  the  fresh  naturalness  of  such  stories  as  these.” — New  York  Critic. 

“  No  military  novels  of  the  day  rival  those  of  Captain  King  in  precision  and  popular¬ 
ity.*’  —Boeton  Courier.  _ 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Pond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  New  Depaflufei 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  Tht  Ifievi  Departure  ”  is  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namciy — that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  it 

It  is  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  moat 
esaential  things  of  a  practically  valuable  educaUon 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  op  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  PEHiiaN ;  to  spbix 
ACCCRATELT  a  Vocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enolibb  Gkammaii,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  pmCTUATiON.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
Itaelf,  and  has  arranged  on  ou«  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  Ust  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  arc 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spellling,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  thau  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  PunctuaUoo. 

%W  TKt  appliration  of  the  prinelpU  of  Uaminfi  by 
doing  to  oetr  primary  education  lU  we  do  to  all  oUior 
<Uf«tr«  qf  Hfe,  ha»  been  Indoretd  by  the  higheet  authori- 
net  and  by  our  moet  ttUelUgent  educatore. 

Price,  #1. 

Sent  to  any  addrett,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

PUBLISHBB  aV 

E.  R.  FELTON  &,  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE.  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITSD  BT 

Em  UNIESTER,  M.D,  Ul, 

And  written  by  DIstIngnlabed  Membeir  of  the  Royd 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  prononnee  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
.MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BUY  IT  AS  AN  IN7ZSTMENT. 
will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $  1 .50  ; 
sheep,  911.00 ;  half  russia,  $11.50. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E.  R.  FELTON  CO.,  Publishers, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Eclectic  Magatine  Adverther. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


F.  MAItlON  CBAfTFORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

By  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs,”  ”  Dr.  Claudius.”  etc.,  etc.  tamo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

“  *  Greifentlein  '  is  a  very  strong  and  well-written  story,  full  of  druatic  situations,  fine  scenic  description,  subtle 
argument,  and  succinct  narrative.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  conception  upon  which  he  has  worked  took  strong  hold 
upon  him,  and  that_  the  sense  of  the  |^y  of  destiny  in^  the  development  of  the  career  and  its  counteraction  by  the 
purity  and  high  vitality  of  Hilda  was  as  present  to  him  ta  is  the  story.  Hilda  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  character.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  really  no  dummies  in  this  novel,  which  is  no  less  original  and  fresh  than  powerful  and  interesting,  and 
which  we  are  inclined  to  rank  at  the  best  piece  of  work  the  author  has  yet  done.” — Nrw  York  Tribunt. 


r.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NOVELS.  NEW  EDITIONS. 
i2fno.  cloth  extra. 


MR  ISAACS.  A  Tale  of  Modern  India.  $1.50. 
DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  $1.50. 
ZOROASTER,  fi-so. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH.  $150. 


SARACINESCA.  I1.50. 

MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX.  Ii  50. 
WITH  THE  IMMORTALS.  $<  50. 
SANT  ILARIO.  In  the  Press. 


NEW  STORIES  RT  HENRY  JAMES. 


A  LONDON  LIFE. 

A  LONDON  LIFE— THE  PATAGONIA— THE  LIAR— MRS.  TEMPERLY.  By 


tamo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

.  Will  bear  reading  again  and 


the  author  of  i'The  Europeans,”  ”  Roderick  Hudson,”  etc.,  etc. 

His  short  stories,  which  are  always  bright  and  sparkling,  are  delightful.  .  . 
again  ” — Muil  and  Ex^rtu. 

”  Mr.  James'  art  is  of  the  kind  which  is  enjoyed  most  when  it  it  known  intimately.  He  is  that  almost  unique  per¬ 
son  nowadays,  a  novelist  whose  work  can  be  read  a  second  time  with  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  reader’s  pleasure.^'— 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

•  WORKS  BY  HENRY  JAMES. 

12010,  cloth  extra. 


THE  ASPERN  PAPERS,  and  other  Stories. 
$1.50. 

THE  REVERBERATOR- 


FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS,  fi-so. 

THE  BOSTONIANS.  |t.7S- 

THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA.  |i-75- 


PARTIAL  PORTRAITS  li.75- 

LETTERS  OF  PROSPER  MERIMEE’S  ••  INCONNUE.” 


AN  AUTHOR’S  LOVE. 

Being  the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Prosper  Merimee's  **  Inconnue.”  tamo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

“  Clever,  bright,  tender,  and  fanciful.  They  fit  in  with  Prosper  Mdrimie's  letters.  Though  the  whole  thing  is  only 
a  work  of  fiction,  still  these  are  the  sort  of  letters  which  Prosper  Mirimie  might  have  written  or  inspired.” — London 
Daily  News. 

*'  Brilliant  books  are  never  common  ;  they  arc  so  rare  to-day  that  the  appearance  of  ‘  An  Author's  Love  '  may  be 
hailed  as  a  literary  event.  ,  .  .  It  b  a  great  success,  and  to  make  it  so  a  literary  talent  of  a  high  order  was  taxM  to 
its  uttermost.'' — Pkiladtl^ia  Press. 

“  It  is  the  ardor  veiled  by  delicacy,  the  capriciousness,  the  coquetry,  the  tenderness  the  womanliness  in  short  which 
makes  the  letters  in  '  An  Author's  Love  ’  so  charming  that  it  reconciles  you  to  the  audi«ily  which  has  dared  to  assume 
the  feminine  side  of  this  world-famous  correspondence." — Boston  Herald. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


AMIEL’S  JOURNAL. 

THE  JOURNAL  INTIME  OF  HENRI-FREDERIC  AMIEL.  Translated,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  '*  Robert  Elsmere,”  ”  Miss 
Brelherton,”  etc.  With  a  Portrait.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  i2nio,  $1.75. 

'*  A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  less  able  works.”— 
Cknrckman, 

**  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  .  ,  Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine’s 
and  Pascal's.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  to  converse  with  again  and  again  ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that  we 
esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls.” — Ckristian  Register. 

THE  THEORY  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

DARWINISM. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Theo^  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  "The  Malay  Archipelago,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.7$. 

**  The  present  work  treats  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species  on  the  same  general  lines  as  were  adopted  by  Dar¬ 
win  ;  but  from  the  standpoint  reached  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  discussion,  with  an  abundance  of  new  tacts  and  the 
advocacy  of  many  new  or  old  theories.  .  .  .  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  as  may  epable  any  intelligent  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  Darwin’s  woik,  and  to  understand 
something  of  the  power  and  range  at  his  great  principle." 


e**  Matmillan  dr*  Co's  compete  catalogue  of  publicatiosu  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  on  a^plicatron. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  112  Fourth  Aveuue,  Mew  York. 
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The  old  apostles  stood  on  facts ; 

Their  kindly  words  and  gracious  acts 
Made  all  the  people  follow. 

Reality  wins  common  sense ; 

And  statements,  minus  evidence, 

Make  rather  meagre  morsels — hence, 
We  give  you  facts  to  swallow. 
Here  are  the  facts ;  draw  your  own  conclusions : 


Dbs.  Starket  k  Palrn  : 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  TrMtment  gRra  mo 
great  relief  from  proetrmtion  oonsoquent  upon  illnea* 
and  mental  overstrain.” 

Oratefnily  yonra, 

Ret.  W.  H.  Beraob, 
Bitkop  of  Oomorai  Ckmrck  of  PfaiMyimaM. 


Drs. Stareet  k  Paler: 

“  I  grew  so  much  better  under  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment,  that  I  suspended  its  use. 

“  Last  summer  I  had,  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
years,  almost  no  attaok  of  Hay  Fever.” 

Ret.  Bishop  Castle. 

Elebart,  Ird. 


Drs.  Stareet  k  Paler: 

“  To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  health  was  fully 
restored  by  the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment.”  Ret.  Victor  L.  Cor  rad, 

dilor  of  IMkeroH  (Jbttrver. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1885. 


Drs.  Stareet  k  Paler  : 

“  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  helped  me 
rery  much  in  a  severe  ease  of  clergyman’s  sore 
throat.”  Ret.  W.  T.  McKerrbt. 

1031  E.  Morcmbrt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Drs.  Stareet  k  Paler: 

“About  six  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  long 
Hemorrhages,  followed  by  fever,  great  exhaustion, 
and  nervous  excitement;  had  but  little  appetite  and 
much  insomnia.  Was  led  to  try  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.  The  hemorrhages,  which  con¬ 
tinued  almost  to  the  day  of  beginning  the  use  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  ceased  immediately,  appetite 
returned,  slept  well,  the  skin  assumed  a  healthy 
appearance,  and  general  health  became  better  than 
it  had  been  for  years.  Since  using  the  Compound 
Oxygen  I  have  been  able  to  do  more  work,  and  with 
lees  sense  of  weariness,  than  ever  before. 

“  I  can  most  readily  say  this  much  concerning 
Compound  Oxygen,  with  the  hope  that  its  use  may 
become  more  general.”  Sincerely, 

C.  A.  Dc.rcar, 
PoMot  Proobyterian  Ckarck. 
JoREsnoRo,  Terr.,  June  4,  1888. 


and  thousands  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  cured,  what  were 
the  diseases  removed,  and  where  all  these  restored  and  revitalized  men  and  women  live,  drop  a 
postal  containing  your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Return  mail  will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  and  a  quarterly  review, 
containing  these  points. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  in  over  50,000  cases  by  physicians  in  their 
practice,  and  by  invalids  independently.  It  gives  Nature  a  chance.  Nature  in  response  does 
with  quickened  ardor  what  she  is  always  trying  to  do;  that  is,  she  helps  you. 

Send  for  the  brochure  and  quarteriy — they  are  free  to  you,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
one  addressing 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 


No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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